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PREFACE 

, This book contains a brief history of Marwar and its 
illustrious rulers. In the appendices are given those articles, 
which were published in various research journals or read at 
the various conferences held from time to time at different 
places. 

The information as to when and where these articles were 
published or read is also given in the beginning of each of the 
articles. Some of these articles are, truly speaking, reproduc- 
tion of the original correspondence, which passed between 
the Rathor rulers and their officials or contemporary rulers. 
They throw new light not only on the history of Marwar, but 
also on the history of India. 

Some of these articles have been appreciated by eminent 
scholars like Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, etc. 
and some of them requested me to publish them in a book form 
for the easy access to the scholars. 

In compliance to their wishes I have compiled this volume 
and the references to the articles at their proper places in the 
brief hlstoiy will, I trust, prove useful to the scholars interes- 
ted in the Rajput history. 

As the articles weie published in different journals and 
in the proceedings of the vaiious conferences at different dates, 
so the spelling of proper names vary at places. Further owing 
to the absence of the letter S, Sh is used for both 51 and q 

i hope the readers will kindly excuse the author for the 
long errata which is due to unavoidable circumstances. 

Further I may add that though this volume was sent for 
publication in 1940 A. D., yet the press took an unexpected 
long time in its printing. 


.•Archaeological Department | „ 

Jodhpur. y BISHESHWAR NATH RED, 

•tth June, 1943. J 
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by 

Bada ftlaharaj-Kumar Shri Hanwant Singhji Sahib 
Heir Apparent of Jodhpur. 



THE PALACE, 
JODHPUR, 
RAJPUTANA. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu has 
already published “the History of the Rashtrakutas” and 
“the History of Marwar”. The former work traces the 
History of the Rashtrakutas (Rathors) from the earliest 
times to the migration of Rao Sihaji to Marwar, while the 
latter, apart from the brief history of the early ruling 
dynasties of Marwar, deals with the history of the Rathors 
from Rao Sihaji up to the present time. 

This volume entitled “Glories of Marwar and the Glorious 
Rathors” is Mr. Reu’s latest production and in addition to a 
brief history of Marwar contains a number of his articles, 
based on original researches, which the author has read at 
various historical conferences from time to time. 

Mr. Reu has done a great service to the State by his 
exhaustive and patient labour in the field of historical 
research and we owe him a deep debt of gratitude. 

“Histories make men wise”-and I hope that this book will 
be read widely, not only for its own absorbing interest, but 
for the knowledge which it contains. Th^story of Marwar 
is full of romance— tales of gloomy failure and of glittering 
success. 

It is by a study of these events that we can acquire much 
wisdom— and perhaps even inspiration— to help guide us in 
the planning of an ever more prosperous and happy future for 
our beloved Homeland. 

I therefore commend this book to all those who are 
interested in Marwar— its Past— its Present and its Future. 


12th May, 1943. 


HANWANT SINGH. 
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GLORIES OF MARWAR 

AND THE 

GLORIOUS RATHORS 


The Western part of Rajputana, the land of the Rajputs' 
(App. A. I,pp. 1-15), now known as Marwar, 
Maraat bounded on the north by Bikaner, on the 

north-east by Shaikhawati (Jaipur), on the east by Jaipur, 
Kishangarh and Ajmer, on the south-east by Ajmer, Merwara 
and Udaipur ( M ewar) , on the south by Sirohi and Palanpur, 
on the south-west by the Rann of Cuteh, on the west by 
Thar-Parkar and Sindh and on the north-west by Jaisalmer. 


It lies between latitude 24'36' and 27'42' N. and longitude 
70'6' and 75'24' E. Its greatest length from north-east to 
south-west is 320 miles and the breadth from north to south 
is 170 miles and it covers an area of 36,071 sq. miles. 

It is not only the largest state in Rajputana in point of 
size, but of all the other states in India excepting Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Kashmir and Kelat (Baluchistan). 

According to ‘Ramavana,’ a Hindu epic, Rama, while on 
his way to invade Lanka (Ceylon) threw his arrow on this 
part of the land which was then submerged under the sea. 
This arrow 'was drawn to threaten the sea god for passage 
and due to the upheavels (caused by it) this land emerged out 
of water and was blessed by Rama. From this narrative we 
can infer that owing to the natural forces, the sea receded 
from this part of the land, and the Aryans began to migrate 


to this part of the country. 

At the time of ‘Mahabharata,’ (the Great War fought 
between Pandavas and Kauravas), the northern part of 
Marwar, together with the territory comprising the present 
Bikaner State, was known as Jangal, and was under the 


suzera inty of the Kauravas* 

■ 1, Appendix D, 4 , pp 233-5540 
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A pillar inscription of Ashoka found at Bairat in the 
Jaipur State also leads us to the conclu- 

Ashok», probably Marwar was at that time 

included in the Mauryan Empire. 

Kushan kings ruled over India from 40 to 226 A. D. and 
the mightiest among them was Kanishka, 

KiiiJmm who conquered the whole of the north-western 

India up to the Vindhya hills in the south. Therefore a part 
of Marwar might also have been under his sway. 

About 119 A. D. Nahapan, the well known western satrap, 
ruled over Gujrat, Kathiawar, Cutch, etc.. 
Western Seimps heocc it is just possiblc that the Southern 
portion of Marwar was also under his rule. 

According to the Junagarh inscription of Shak era 72 
(150 A. D.) Western satrap Rudradaman ruled over Northern 
Gujrat, Marwar, Cutch, and Simih. 


Chandragupta II, bettei known as Vikramhditya, 
Gu i» overthrew the Kingdom of the Western 

Kshatraps (satraps) about 388 A. D. An 
inscription, dated 289 of the Gupta era (609 A. D.), was found 
in the temple of the goddess Dadhimatl situated near Goth 
and Manglod villages of Marwar. The Toran pillars in the 
ruined fort of Mandor, the old capital of Marwar, had an 
inscription in Gupta script, which has now peeled out. A big 
earthen pot excavated there also bears the name of the 
potter in the same script. All these facts lead us to the belief 
that certain parts of this countij were also held by the Gupta 
Emperors. ^ 


In 470 A. D. the Huns invaded the Gupta Empire and 
iim.. conquered its Western portion which might 

have included some parts of Marwar also. 


About 388 A D., when the kingdom of the Western 
Gurjaras. ovGrthrown, some portion 

of Marwar was captured by the Guriaras and 

the'southltariTt <“•' along from the north to 

PP g ant of Pratihar Bhojadev, dated 
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844 A. D., it is learnt that the village Siva {of DIdwana Dist.) 
was at that time included in the Gurjar Province. Bhinmal, 
a district town of Marwar, was also for some time the 
capital of Gujrat. 

In 628 A. D. when Brahmagupta, a resident of Bhinmal, 
ch,v»raa wrotc his famous book on astronomy called 

‘Brahmasphutasiddhanta’, Chavara Vya- 
ghramukh ruled over the town. The famous Sanskrit poet 
Magh of Bhinmal, who wrote the well-known poem 
'Shishupalavadha,’ writes in his family narrative that his 
grandfather was the minister of king Varmalat. From 
an inscription of Varmalat, dated 625 A. D,, found at Vasant- 
garh, (in Sirohi State), it is found that there is a difference 
of only three years between the composition of ‘Brahmasphuta 
Siddhanta’ and this inscription, hence Varmalat was either 
the father of Vyaghramukh, or it was his own second name. 
This leads us to the belief that after Gurjaras, the Southern 
part of Marwar passed to the Chavaras. But in the reign of 
Khalifa Hasham, the armies of Junaid— the governor of Sindh, 
invaded certain parts of Marwar, before the year 739 A. D. 
This invasion weakened the power of the Chavaras, and soon 
after their kingdom was conquered by Parihars. 

From the inscriptions of Parihars found in Marwar, it is 
learnt that the sons of Parihar Harishchand- 
ra conquered Mandor about 613 A. D. and his 
great-grandson NSgbhat established bis capital at Merta. 


Jinasen, a Jain writer, who wrote ‘Harivamsha Parana’ 
in 763 A. D. gives the name of the ruler of the Western 
part of Marwar as Parihar Vatsaraj. His (Vatsaraj’s) son 
Nagabhat I, who is said to have built the ghats (steps) at 
Pushakar, shifted his capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj in 
aboutSISA. D. These Parihars ruled at Mandor up to 
chohu.. about 1 143 A. D. when Chauhan Eayapa! 

of Nadole took possession of it, as is evident from the 
fragmentary inscription of Sahajpal found at Mandor. 
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These Chauhans ruled there up to 1227 A. D- 

Shamsuddin Altamash overthrew them, but 
« ... t soon after the Parihars drove the Moham- 
edane away and recovered their old capital. 
pr.iih.r,. 1294 A.D. Jalaluddin Piroz Shah Khilji 


r.uiuddtn Firoi. Invadcd Mandor and conquered it. 

Once again in 1395 A. D. the Parihars re-took Map^or 
from the Mohamedans and considering 
Pr.iih«.. themselves not strong enough to retain it 

gave it over to Itathor Rao Chunda in dowry. 


About 686 A. D. Chauhan Vasudev, coming from 
Ahichchhatrapur, established his govern- 
cuuhuu. ment at Sambhar, and thus his descendants 

came to be known as ‘Sbakambharishvara’ or ‘Sambhari 
Raj’ and their territorial possessions, including Nagaur, 
were called ‘Sapadalakhsha’ or ‘Savalakh’. About 1 108 A.D. 
they shifted their capital to Ajmer and ruled there till about 
1194 A. D., when the Mohamedans took possession of it 
from them. 


About 960 A.D. a branch of the Chauhans established its 
sway over Nadole, which in 1021 A.D. was forced to accept the 
surzerainty of the Solankis,but in about 1202 A.D. they (Chau- 
hans ) were completely wiped out by Kutubuddin. 


In 1161 A.D. another branch of the Chauhans established 
its rule over Jalore, where it continued ruling till it was 
ousted by Rathor Rao Rapmal, son of Rao Chunda about 
1425 A. D. 


From an inscription' (App. C. 3, pp. 211-214) of Paramar 
r.rutuwi Someshvar, a feudatory of Chalukya 
(Solanki) Kumarapal, dated 1161 A D., 
found at Kiradu, it is known that Paramar also ruled over 
some parts of Marwar. From the time of Krishnaraj II 
(whose inscriptions dated 1060 and 1067 A. D. found at 
BhInmaU they were divided into two branches, one of which 
established Us seat of Government at Abu' r i rtn 

205-207)an_d the other at Kiradu. For some time Godw^i 
also remained under the rule of the first branch while the 
second one was the feudatory of the Solankls ' 


1. App..a.c« D. s, --s, n. 3.“„. 
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For some time Paramars also ruled at Jalore ( App. 0 2, 
pp. 208-210) as well as at Eol (in Nagaur District). 

It is learnt from an inscription, dated 1013 A. D., found at 
Pokaran, that at that time it was under the rule of the Paramars 
while another inscription of a somewhat earlier period gives 
the names of its Guhil rulers. 

Solanki Mularaj subdued the Paramars of Sanchore before 
soiaoiu Solanki Bhimadeva I 

° “ subjugated the Chauhans of Nadole in 

about 1021 A. D. The Sambhar inscription (App. C. 5, 
pp.217-221 ) of Solanki Jayasimha, who ruled between 1093 and 
1 142 A.D., also goes to show that he was the ruler of SSmbhar. 

An inscription of Solanki Kumarapal.datad 1 153A.D., found 
at Pali, shows that at that time the town of Pali was under his 
sway and that his feudatory Bahayadev ruled at the place. 


We also learn from the inscription (App. C. 4, pp. 215-216) 
of 1178 A. D. found at Kira(lu that, ChauhSn Madanabrahma- 
dev, a feudatory of SOlanki Bhimadev II ruled there at that 
time. 


For some time Desuri also remained under these Solanki 
rulers. 

The chronicles show that Nagvamshis also ruled at Map- 
dor and Nagaur, and it is believed that the 
Nagvunshi. vford ‘NSg’ fouud in the names of the 
places, such as Nagkund, Nagadari, Nagaur and Nagana 
also supports the above fact. 

In a similar way the rule of the Johiyas (Yaudheyas)Dahi- 
yas, and Gaur Rajputs over the parts of Mar- 
johiys.^ ^Da^ya, and .jyar jg also substantiated. Johiyas ruled over 
its Northern-most part adjoining Bikaner 
while Dahiyas ruled near Parbatsar. Both of them were 
feudatories of the Chauhans. Gauys ruled in , Godwad 
and Goravati (Maroth), which seem to bear these names after 
them. 

It has already been mentioned that in about 1 395 A.D. the 
Indas, a branch of Parihars, finding thera- 
indM, at i ggivgg unable to defend the fort of Mandor, 
EatboM . onslaughts of the Mohamedans 

gave it over to Eathor Eao Chupda in dowry. These Rathoys 
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orRashtrakatas originally belonged " 

they migrated to the south and in course of time establisneu 

their Kingdom in the Deccan’. 

From a copper grant found at Miraj, it is learnt that 
Solanki Jayasimha defeated the Rashtrakuta 
King Indra, and re-established the kingdom 
of Vallabharaj ( Solankis ). But in the time 
of Solanki Klrtivarman II the Rashtrakutas recovered their 
lost kingdom. 

On this evidence it is concluded that for the first time when 
the Rashtrakutas were the rulers of the Deccan in the early 
partof the sixth century A.D.. Solanki Jayasimha defeated them 
and established a Chalukya Kingdom there. But some time 
between 747 and 753 A.D. Dantidurga 11, a Rashtrakuta King, 
overthrew the Solankis and re-established his own kingdom, 
which lasted till about 982 A. D. and nearly the whole of the 
Deccan, including the present territories of Mysore (App. A. 2, 
pp.l6 20.), Hyderabad {Deccan)(App. A. 3 ,pp. 21 - 28 ), Trivendram 
and Cochin came under the direct or indirect rule of these 
Rashtrakutas. 

As regards their Vamsha one may draw his conclusion from 
the following;— 

In the coins of Krlshnaraj I, who built the world famous 
Shiva temple, known as ‘Kailas Bhavan’, in the Ellora caves 
situated in the present Nizam’s dominions, he is styled as:— 

(i.e. Krishnaraj the staunch shaivite and son or descendant of 
the great sun). 

Similarly in a copper plate of Govindaraj III, dated 808 
A. D., the following verse is found. 

enb : q^: i '■ 

i. e. by the birth of this virtuous king the Rashtrakuta dynasty 
become as invincible as the Yadav dynasty by the birth of 
Shri Krishna. 

tte lU»ht™kul«," (Enstel, »dition) publulied by the Aicbaeo- ~ 
>■' •>“ of 

S 1125 to about V. 8 1280 (1223 

«d ks, ml 
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It is quite clear from the above that uptill then the Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty was considered as quite distinct from the Yadav 
dynasty. But later on, the composer of the verses in the cop- 
per grant of Amoghavarsha I, dated 860 A.D., being unable to 
follow the analogy of the above mentioned verse, mentioned the 
Eashtrakutas as Yadavs, and out* of 75 inscriptions and 
copper grants of the Rashtrakuta kings of the Deccan and 
'Gujrat, the scribes of only eight followed in committing this 
mistake. Moreover, as the present Eashtrakutas too claim to be 
Suryavamshis, it can be inferred that it was only the mistake 
of the later eight writers, who mentioned them as belonging to 
Yadav family. 

The early Arab historians of India describe some of these 
Eashtrakutas as great and powerful kings. They were men of 
great learning and always patronised men of letters. To illus- 
rate their generosity, a couplet is re- produced here from the 
copper grant of Dantivarman (Dantidurga) 11 dated 753 A. D. 

niciuiH (bi) 

sHuftiBr I” 

i. e. His (Dantivarman’s) mother, by granting lands in charity 
in all the 4,00,000 villages of his kingdom, testified to his reve- 
rence in which he held his mother. 

There were about 19 Rashtrakuta kings of this dynasty. 

Dantivarman (Dantidurga ) 11, the sixth in 
order, after overthrowing the Chalukya rule 
in the Deccan, made Karkaraj II, one of his relatives, the 
king of theLat (Central and Southern part of Gujrat). We know 
only four names of this branch from the copper grant of this 
Karkaraj II. After him about 808 A.D. Govindaraj III, the 
tenth king of the Deccan, made over the aforesaid province of 
Lat( Gujrat) to his younger brother Indraraj, who was the 
founder of the second branch of the Eashtrakutas of Lat. 

There were in all eight kings in this branch, who ruled over 
Gujrat. 'Somewhere between 808 and 910 A. D. Krishnaraj 11, 
the twelfth king of the Deccan branch annexed the kingdom of 
Lat (Gujrat) from Krishnaraj, the eighth ruler of that line. 

Besides this Karkaraj, thesecond ruler of this second branch 
of the Eashtrakutas of Lat (Southern and Central Gujrat), 
gave away the village Vatapadraka ( the modern Baroda) in 
charity as is evident from bis copper grant dated 812 A, D, 
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Pour names o£ the first branch and fourteen "ames of the 

second branch of the Rattas (Eashtrakutas), 
. . ■ ri /TTiinfal m tne 


fesBhttftkutas of other 
places 


SeCUIlu uiaiA^-A. — .. • , 

who ruled from 893 A.D. to 997 A. D. and four names of the 
Rathors of Dhanop ( Shahpura, Rajputana), who ruled there 
about 1006 A.D. are also found in their records besides the 
short account given above. 


Further some more grants of the Rashfrakutas are found, 
of which the first is of Abhimanyu, who flourished in the 
sixth century A. D. at Manpur (perhaps in Malwa). The 
second and the third of 631 and 709 A. D. respectively, from 
Multai(Betul district in C. P.), the fourth an inscription, 
dated 861 A. D. from the Bhopal State, while the fifth from 
Bodhagaya. All these are clear evidences that these 
miscellaneous RashtrakQta rulers ruled at these places as well. 


Let us now turn to the Gahadavals of Kanauj, who in our 
considered opinion, is only a branch 
of the Rashtrakutas ( App. A. 5, 6, and 7, 
pp. 37-53) and who appear to have assumed this surname 
on account of their connection with Gadhipur (Kanauj ). The 
Rathor rulers of Jodhpur, the premier State among all the 
States held by Rathors, consider themselves to be the descendants 
of Jayachandra, the well-known king of Kanauj. The learned 
author of ‘Ain-e-Akbarl’, also supports this fact, and we too 
have dwelt on this point at length in our “History of the Rash- 
(rakutas (Rathors)’ and have discussed there from every point 
of view that the Rashtrakutas of Badayun, of the Lakhanapal 
inscription (of about 1201 A. D.), belonged to the younger 
branch of Chandra, who first ruled at Badayun and then con- 
quered Kanauj. His eldest son Madanapal became king of 
Kanauj while his younger son Vigrahapal or his des- 
cendants got Badayun in ‘Jagir’. The members of the Badayun 
family continued to be called as Rashtrakutas, while those of 
the Kanauj family, in course of time, came to be known as 
Gahadavals, after their association with Gadhipur ( Kanauj ) 
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This last surname is found only in copper grants, dated 
1104, 1 105 and 1 109 A. D, ( 1 161, 1 162& 1 166 V. S respectively) 
of the prince— regent Govindachandra as well as in the 
inscription of his queen Kumaradevi 

There were in all only eight kings of the Gahadaval dynasty 
at Kanauj, including Harishchandra, son and successor of 
Jayachandra, who ruled from 1 194 to 1196 A.D. Some of these 
kings were very powerful, generous and great patrons of 
learning. 

Govindachandra, the fifth king of this line, levied ‘Turush- 
kadanda, a tax similar to ‘Jazia’on theMohamedans. Out of 
the numerous copper grants discovered of their (GahadavSl’s) 
time no less than foity-two speak of the munificence of this 
Govindachandra alone. Shrlharsha, theauthorof“Naisha- 
dhJyaCharita", a well-known Sanskrit poem as well as ‘Dvirflpa 
kosha’, composed his works under the patronage of king Jaya- 
chandra, who was the last powerful Hindu king of Kanauj. 

His quarrel with the Chauhan ruler PrithvirSj, for the 
abduction of his daughter, during the performance of his 
‘Rajasuya’ sacrifice, and his inviting Shahabuddln Ghorl to 
Invade India, is only the invention of the fertile brain of the 
learned author of “Raso” (App. A.4, pp. 29-34 and History of 
the Rashtrakutas” by the author, pp. 134 to HI ). 

When Jayachandra died in 1194 A. D., while fighting 
against Shahabuddln Ghorl, his son Harishchandia came to 
the throne, and ruled the country around Kanauj. But 
owing to the Invasion of Shamsuddin Altamash, this part of 
the territory also slipped out of his hands and his 
(Harlshchandra’s) descendants migrated towards Mahui, via 
Khor (Shamsabad) and Modha and settled there. 

It is just probable that like his father’s ( Jayachandra’s) 

„ ... well-known title of ‘ Dalapangula ’ 

(1) Rao Siha , - t T 

‘Varadayisen might have also -been the 
title of Harishchandra or that it (Vardayisen) was the 
name of his (Harischandra's) younger brother, whose sons 
Setaram and Siha went towards Khor and thence to Mahui. 
Some-time after Rao Siha built a residence for himself on the 
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banks of the river Kali, which is as yet known as ‘‘SihaRao-ka- 
kheda”. But when the Mohamedans invaded this place also, 
Setaram and Siha were obliged to migrate towards Marwar 
and reached there in about 1212 A. D. 


According to the chronicles, Rao Siha was the son of Seta- 
ram and grandson of Vardayisen. If it is so, then it can only be 
presumed that Setaram might have adopted his younger brother 
Siha as his son. Without this presumption we are unable to 
arrange the genealogy of the early eleven Rathor rulers of 
Marwar.' 


As already stated, Rao Siha reached Marwar in 1212 A. D. 
and at the outset established his sway over Pali, a prosperous 
town, about forty miles to the south south-east of Jodhpur. 
He ended his adventurous career at Bithu (about six miles from 
pall) in 1273 A. D. while fighting against the Mohamedans. 


Col Todd, in his ‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,' 
writes that Rao Siha took possession of Pali, after treacherously 
massacring the Palllval Brahmans of the town. But this is not 
so. The town was then under the rule of the Solankis and not 
under the Pallivals (App. B. I,pp. 55-57). 


Rao Siha had three sons. 


Rao Asthan, the eldest, succeeded his father and after 
(2) Tliio Asthan putting to the sword the Gohil Rajputs added 
their principality of Kher to his parental 
possessions. It is this town of Kher which gives its name to 
his descendants known as “Kherechas”. 


Some time later Rao Asthan also killed Samalia Sodh 
the ruler of Idar, and granted this province to his younger 
brother Sonag. whose descendants were styled as Idaria 
Rathors after the name of Idar. 


U) For del., Irf halo, r„l the RMho,Ilnl,„rf M.,,ar seo my rm-™ 

VOblaM by th, r.rcl,„l„5.ca, Doporla™,, Jodhp^ 
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His third brother Aj captured Okhamandal (near Dwarka) 
and as he himself beheaded Ghavara Bhojaraj, the then ruler 
of the place, his descendants came to be known as ‘Vadhels.’ 

Rao Asthan met his death at Pali while repulsing the 
attack of the army of Pirozshah II in 1292 A. D. 

His eldest son Rao Dhuhar, who succeeded him further 

extended his possessions by bringing one 

(3) Rao Dhuhar i. j j j ^ ^ * -it 

hundred and forty new neighbouring villages 

under his sway. By defeating the Parihars, he took Mandor 
also, but shortly afterwards the Parihars re-captured it. 
He was killed in a battle with the Parihars in 1309 A.D,, 
which was fought at a place lying between the villages of 
Thob and Tirsingaj-i. 

The temple of the goddess Nagariechiyan at Naganais said 
to have been built by this Rao. 

His eldest son, Rao Rayapal succeeded him. He avenged 
the death of his father by defeating 

(4) Bao Eayapai Parihars of Mandor and took 

possession of the said town, though he could retain 
it for a short period only. He inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the PanvSrs (Paramars) as well, and thus annexed the whole 
of Mahewa, which at present is called Mallani. He also aven- 
ged the death of his cousin Pahu, (who even upto this day is 
worshipped as a deified warrior) by killing Pharara, a Bhati 
Rajput, and annexed his eighty-four villages in his own terri- 
tory. 

Once in a severe famine he opened all his granaries to his 
subjects free and thus earned the epithet of ‘MahTrelan’ or God 
Indra. 

Rao Kanapal, the eldest among his sons, succeeded him. 

His heir-apparent Bhim once defeated the 

(5) Bao Kui.pai gjigtis of Jaisalmer, and demarcated the river 
‘Kak’ as the boundary line betweenMaheva and their territory, 
but a short time after he was slain in another attack of the 
Bhatis. 
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Soon after this occurrence Eao Kanapal himself started 
to take revenge on them. But he met with a surprise attack 

of the combined armies of the Bhatis and the Mohamedans 

in his way and was killed in the battle which ensued. 


His second son and successor R5o JalanasI defeated the 
Sodha Ra 3 puts of Umarkot ( 'now in 
,6) Ran jai.na .1 Sindh provincc ). As the Mohamedan 

governor of Multan had assisted the Bhatis of Jaisal- 
mer in killing his father, he marched up to that city 
as well and avenged his father’s death. He also defeated the 
Solankis of Bhinmal and killing Haji Malik of the Sarai clan 
took revenge of his uncle’s aeath. He met his death in or 
about 1323 A. D , while encountering the combined armies of 
the Bhatis and the Mohamedans. 


Rao Jalanasi was succeeded by his eldest son Rao Chhada, 
who defeated the Sodhas of Umarkot 
( 7 ) Bio chha 4 a Bhatis of Juisalmer. He also 

plundered Sojat, Bhinmal and Jalore, but while resting 
at the village Rama, on his way back from Jalore, he 
was attacked unawares by the combined forces of the Sonagara 
and Devara Chauhans and was killed in 1344 A. D. 


Rao Tida, the eldest son and successor of Rao Chhada, 
in order to avenge the death of his 
(SiRaoTiCa defeated the Sonagaras of Bhinmal, 

and took possession of their town. He also punished 
the Devaias, the Bhatis of Lodrava, the Balechas (a branch 
of the Chauhans) and the Solankis. 


He died in 1357 A.D. while defending Siwana against the 
Mohamedan army. 

This Eao had three sons, namely, Kanharadev’, Tribhu- 
vansi* and Salkha. ’ 


1. UD Kantarnlirlu-Ctclrfhis fatlttr Thoagh ho .oon d..pr„ od off h» temlorj 
hr th- Moh.modu. .™, rtlarn,og from Smina. ho to-captured ,i d tided there mil.l luj 


-■ (10) aioTnbhnran.slinccccdrfluiellet htolhet but™ ,tt„ked bv 
1 W 1 1 ew natal MaUiooUi the too cl Rao Salblia and died o! liia wounda ^ 
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Rao Salkha, the third son of Rao TIda, was given a 
village in Jagir by his eidest brother 
(9) Bao sa a Kanhadadev, which afterwards 

came to be known as Salkhavasani. When the Moham- 
edans deprived his eldest brother of his territories, 
Rao Salkha seized a part of Mahewa and estabiished his ruie 
there. He resided at Bhiradkot, and after defeating the Chau- 
hans’plunderd Bhinmal. He was killed in a surpiise attack by 
the Mohamedans in or about 1374 A. D. 


He had four sons, Mallinath’, Jaitmai, Biram and Shobhit. 


Rao Biram who was the third son of Rao Saikha 
got Kher or Bhiradkot in ‘Jagir’. But by 
(ioiR»oBit»m helping Johiya Dala he incurred the dis- 

pleasure of his eidest brother Raval Mallinath, and was forced 
to migrate to Johiyavati, by way of Setrava, Chuntisara and 
JanglQ, where he was killed in 1383 A. D. while fighting 
against the JohiySs. 


Rao Chunda, the second son of Rao Biram, was only 
six years old at his father’s death. He was 
(II) Rao ciavija. gjygjj (.jjg village Salori in ‘Jagir’ by his uncie 

Mallinath. In course of time he gathered a band of trusted 
warriors around him and received Mandor in dowry in 1395 
A. D. from the Indas (a branch of the Parihars), who were not 
strong enough to hold it (Mandor) against the Mohamedans. 


Owing to the deciine of the Tughlaq dynasty at Delhi, he 
(R&o Chunda) soon gathered enough strength and defended 
the fort of Mandor fully well, at the time of an attack by 
Zafar Khan, the governor of Gujrat, in 1396 A.D. He also 
killed Kotecha Rathor Bhan, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Khekhar, in 1399 A. D., and annexed Nagaur. 


He also subdued Khatu, Didwana, Sambhar and Ajmer, all 
of which were then under the Mohamedan rule, and wrested 
Nadole also from the Chauhans. 


1 ( 11 ) EavslMalhnath on th« aeath ol BSo Salkha b.9 lather went to lire with his nude 

Rio Kanharadiv. bat when on Ran KanharadeT a death, h« was succeeded by Bao Tribhucanssl. 
SMalSath ;.ok po,.ees.onol the town nt Kher with the help o the Mohamedan 
mwas a brare warrior Once h. deleated thirteen dmsions of the Mohamedan army, 
Which ctticked him He died in 1399 A. D and waa Bucceeded by hia eldest son Jagamal. 
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In 1408 A. D. Shamsakhan, with the help of his brother 
Muzaflar Shah I of Gujrat. took Nkgaur and Rao Chnnda 
was obliged to return to Mandbr, but after the death of 
Shamsakhan he re-captured it in 1421 A. D. from his son 


Firozkhan. 

Inl4il A. D. he took Phalodi from his own brother 
Jai Singh, who had ignored to respond to his request for help 
at the time of his invading Didwana and Sambhar. 


When Eao Chunda was busy conquering one district after 
another, the combined armies of the Bhatis and the Sankhalas 
aided by Salim, the governor of Multan, invaded Nagaur and 
there Rao Chunda was treacherously murdered by them in 
1424 A. D. at the age of fortysix. 

It was Rao Chunda who in fact established the Eathor 
rule in Marwar on a firm footing. There is a saying common 
in this land which runs“inaro ns h dita n if|”. i. e. the descen- 
dants of Mallinath dwell in hamlets while those of BIram live 
in forts. 

According to the wish of Eao Chunda, his sixth son 
E5o Kanha succeeded him. He slew the 
( 12 ) MoKStiha rebellious Punapal Sankhala of Jangalu and 
annexed his territory to his own. But on the other hand 
Nagaur again went out of his hands and was taken possession 
of by Khanzada Firoz, the son of Shamsakhan. 


He died after a short reign of eleven months only. 
( 13 ) 1150 Balts elder brother Rao Satta, second son of 

Rao Chunda, succeeded him, but was over- 
thrown in 1427 A. D. by his elder brother Rao Ranamal. 


Rao Ranamal was the eldest son of Rao Chunda, who 
Mil nao Waived his rights to the throne in favour 

of his brother Rao Kanha to carry out the 
wish of his father. He left his native abode in 1408 A. D. 
and proceeded towards Mewar by the way of Jojawar and 
Hhanla. On his reaching there Maharana Lakha received 
him with honour and bestowed a ‘Jagir’ on him for his 
maintenance. Soon afterwards Rao Ranamal led the army of 
the Maharana and brought Ajmer under the sway of the 
MCwar ruler. 
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At the request of Rajakumar Chunda, the eldest son of 
Maharana Lakha, he married his sister Hansabai to the 
Maharana on condition that the latter’s son, if she gave birth 
to any, was to succeed to the throne of Mewar. 

As this condition was also agreed on by Rajakumar 
Chunda, so on the death of Maharana Lakha, in about 1420 
A. D., Maharana Mokal, the son born of Hansabai, ascended 
the throne of Mewar, at the age of about ten years only. 

During the minority of Maharana Mokal, the administra- 
tion of Mewar was first entrusted to Ravat Chunda, but 
Hansabai very Soon discovered that he was not to be relied 
upon, so she handed it over to her brother Ranamal, who 
managed the affairs of Mewar during the minority of the 
Maharana and Ravat Chunda then proceeded to Mandu 
(App. B. 20, pp. 183-184). 

Ranamal avenged the death of his father by having Salim 
killed and the Bhatis punished. He wrested Nadole from the 
Sonagaras, Jaitaran from the Sindhals and Sojat from the 
Huls and appointed his elder son Akhairaj governor of the last 
named town. 

« 

In 1427 A. D. his own brother Ranadhir, persuaded him 
to take possession of Mandor on the grounds that he (Ranamal) 
had waived his right to the throne in favour of Rao Kanha only 
and in case of the latter failing to leave any male issue after 
him he himself and not Rao Satta was the only rightful claim- 
ant to the throne of Mandor. This argument convinced him 
and he invaded Mandor witfi the help of the Mewar army and 
• un-seated Satta. He also helped Maharana Mokal, in his 
invasions of Nagaur, Jalore, Sambhar, Jahazpur etc. as 
well as in his battle against Mohammad (the son of Ahraadshah 
of Gujrat). 

Thereafter he went on a pilgrimage to the holy Ganges 
and Gaya. He ruled over Mandor, Pali, Sojat, Jaitaran and 
Nadole, and'also inflicted defeat on Hasanakhan of Jalore. 

In 1433 A. D. two of the conspirators of Mewar were 
successful in assasinating Maharana Mokal and as his heir 
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Sultan of Mandu has given refuge to one of assassins of Mokal, 

at the hint of Ravat Chunda, Eanamal attacked him m \»1 

A D and gave him a crushing defeat. He also successfully 
led the armies of Mewar against Sarangpur (Malwa), 
Nagaur, Gagaraun, Narana (Jaipur) and Ajmer. Butin 
spite of all these services, rendered by him, this saviour 
of Mewar was treacherously murdered, while asleep in 1438 
A. D., by the evil doers of Mewar (App. B. 20, pp. 184-185). 


When this dreadful news of the tragic end of Eao Eanamal 
reached his second son Eao Jodha, he 
(15) Riojodha immediately quitted Chittorfor Marwar with 
all his retinue. But Ravat Chunija, the uncle of Maharana 
Kumbha, started on his pursuit with the Mewar army. In 
the pitched battles fought in the way between the pursuers 
and the pursued, Eao Jodha lost almost all of his seven hund- 
red brave Rajputs, but he himself was fortunate enough to 
escape death and reach Marwar with only seven warriors. 
Thereafter he went to Kahunt (in Jangalu) by way of Sojat 
and Mandor and began to enlist men and gather material. 


In the meantime Ravat Chunda, the commander of the 
Mewar army, occupied Mandor and Sojat, and posted his 
garrisons at strategic points. However, in fifteen years’ time, 
Eao Jodha was able to collect sufficient men and money and 
then drove away the intruders and re-captured Mandor, his 
ancestrai capital, in 1453 A. D. 


As it was due to his efforts only that the throne of Mandor 
was again taken possession of, so his elder brother Akhairaj 
renounced his claim for it and acknowledged his supremacy. 
After getting a firm footing at Mandor, Eao Jodha captured 
Sojat and presented the ‘Jagir’ of BagrI to his elder brother. 
When in course of time he felt himself strong enough to 
avenge his father’s tragic death, he attacked Chittor, set fire 
to the gate of this world famous fort, and plundered MewSr. 
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This invasion' of Rao Jodha compelled the Maharana to 
launch a counter invasion of Marwar. But -when both the 
armies of Mewar and Marwar came face to face at Nadole 
(in Godwad district), Maharana Kumbha, who was then 
apprehensive of an invasion by the Sultan of Malwa, negotiated 
a treaty with Rao Jodha, and fixed the boundaries of Mewar 
and Marwar. ' 

After this settlement, Rao Jodhaperformed his coronation 
ceremony in 1 458 A. D. at Mandor. In the following year, on 
May I2th, 1459 A.D., he laid the foundation of a new fort and also 
laid out a new city some six miles to the south of Mandor and 
named it Jodhpur after his own name. 

At his command, his sons Barsingh and Duda annexed 
Merta as well as its 360 villages in 1461 A. D., which weie at 
that time under the rule of the Mohamedan governor of 
Ajmer. 

He proceeded on a pilgrimage to Gaya and persuaded King 
Husainshah of Jaunpur to repeal the tax levied on the pilgrims 
there. He also visited Kashi, the sacred place of pilgrimage 
for the Hindus. 

In 1465 A. D. his fifth son BIka went towards Jangalu 
and by and by carved out a new state for himself which is now 
known as Bikaner. 

In 1466 A. D. Rao Jodha annexed Chhapar-Dronpur, but 
returned it back to Megha on his submission. The following 
year he seized Nagaur and Patankhan, the then ruler of the 
place, was obliged to flee away towaids Jhunjhanu. 

In 1468 Maharana Udayasingh, after killing his own father 
Maharana Kumbha, usurped the throne of Mewar, and gave 
Ajmer and Sambhar to Rao Jodha as a bribe to keep the latter 
aloof from meddling in the internal affairs of Mewar. 

In 1474 A. D. R5o JSdha re-took Chhapar-Dronpur because 
Bairasal, the son of Megha, was thought incompetent to keep a 
proper control over his province. 
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He again invaded Fatankhan and razed Fatehpur to the 
ground He also defeated the combined forces of King 
Behalol of Delhi and Husainshah of Jaunpur, which were sent 
to aid Bairsal and his younger brother Narbad against him. 
He soon crushed the bands of the freebooters, who roamed 
under the leadership of Usmankhan of Jalore and Raval 
Lakha of Sirohi. 

In 1 486 he repulsed the invading army of Raja Chandrasen 
of Amber at the battle of Saihbhar. 

The following year he helped his son Bika in avenging the 
death of his (BIka’s) uncle Kandhal in an expedition against 
Sarangakhan of Hissar. On his return from this expedition 
Rao Jodha acknowledged Blka as an independent ruler of 
Bikaner and gave him a promise of sending him all the 
paraphernalia of royalty. 

In the same year his army defeated Raval Devidas of 
Jalsalmer and re-occupied Shiv. 

He died in 1489 A. D. after bringing Map^or, (Jodhpur), 
Merta, PhalSdi, Pokaran, Mahewa, Bhadrajun, Sojat, some 
portion of Godwad, Jaitaran, Shiv, Siwana, Sambhar, Ajmer 
and a large part of Nagaur under his rule. Bikaner and 
Chhapar-Dronpur were in the possession of his sons Blka and 
Bida respectively. Thus the boundary of their combined 
territories extended from the Aravalli in the south to Hisshr 
in the north, and in the west it touched the borders of the 
Jaisalmer State. 


As Niriiba, his eldest son, died in his own life time and his 
second son Joga was considered unfit to occupy the throne his 
third son Rao Satal succeeded him. ’ 

He (Rao Satal) received the province of Kundal, situated 
(i 6 )R 5 oSai.i near Phalodi, as a gift from Bhatl DevIdSs 

his father-in-law. 
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Rao Satal intended to adopt Nara, the third son of 
(iriRSosuiA Suja, his younger brother, but Suja on his 

part satisfied Nara with the grantof the 
‘Jagir’ of Phalodi and himself ascended the gaddl. 

But Nara was murdered by the Pokarana Rathors with the 
assistance of the Rathors of Baha^mer. To avenge his death 
Rao Suja invaded the territories of both the miscreants and 
plundered Bahatlmer, Kotara, etc. 

In the meantime Rao Bika, who was given a promise by 
Rao Jodha of having the paraphernalia of Royalty, recognising 
his independence, instigated by Barjang (son of Rathor Bhim ) , 
invaded Marwar, but the nobles affected a compromise between 
the two brothers before any blood was shed on either side, and 
Bika returned to his capital with the promised articles of 
Royalty. 

At R§o Suja’s command, his son Shakha subdued the 
Sindhals of Raipur, and also forced the Sindhals of Chanod to 
acknowledge his suzerainty. 

Rao Sflja breathed his last in 1515 A. D. at the age of 76 
years. 

Rao Suja had promised his eldest son Rajakumar Bfigha, 
while the latter was on his death-bed, to name (Bagha’s) eldest 
son Biram as the heir-apparent to the throne. But when the 
time for the installation ceremony approached the nobles, 
assembled at the fort to witness the ceremony, got displeased 
on a trifling matter and leagued against him (Biram), and 
calling Gangs, his younger brother, from Slewar (who had 
gone to assist Maharana Sanga against the Sultan of Gujrat 
about the Idar affairs) duly installed him on the throne of 
Marwar. 


In 1517 A. D. Rao Ganga went to help the Maharan.a 
■ a second time against Muzaffarshah II of 

(ij)n5oai.sA ,520 a. D. he also led a 

contingent of 7,C00 horse to help Maharana Sanga in driving 
away Nizamulmulk (Mubariiulmulk),nnd seated RaoRayamal 
on the gaddi of Idar once more. ■ 
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In 1527 A D. he sent a force of 4,000 warriors to 
assist Maharana Sanga in meeting Emperor Babar in the 
battle. (App. B. 20, pp. 185). 

In 1529 A. D. Shekha, the uncle of Rao Ganga, invaded 
Jodhpur with the help of Daulatkhan, the ruler of Nagaur, but 
in the battle fought near SevakI, Shekha was killed and Daulat- 
khan was forced to leave the field. 

There after he resumed Sojat from his elder brother BIram, 
who at the time was creating unrest against him in the country 
and gave him the village of Bala for his maintenance. 

He died in 1532 by accidentally falling through a window 
where he was sitting to enjoy the cool breeze. 

Rao Maldev, his eldest son, succeeded him. At the 
time of his accession to the throne, only the 
(19) B«o Mai eo jigtriots of Jodhpur and Sojat were under his 
sway, but soon afterwards he subdued the Sindhals of Bhfidrajun 
and Raipur. 

When Sultan Bahadur Shah of GujrSt invaded Mewar in 
1532 A. D., he sent his Rathop contingent to render help to 
Maharana Vikramaditya. 


In 1534 A.D. when Daulatkhan of Nagaur attacked BIramdev, 

the grandson of Rao Jodha, in order to annex Merta, then 
Rao Maldev seized Nagaur and drove the Khan away towards 
Ajmer. 


In the following year BIramdev defeated Shamsher- 
ul-mulk, the representative of the Sultan of Gujrat and cap- 
tured Ajmer. When this news reached Rao Maldev, he asked 
BIramdev to hand it (Ajmer) over to him, as he ( Biramdev) 
would not be strong enough to hold it against the army of 
Gujrat. But Biramdev refused toagree to ib, consequently Rao 
Maldev took over Merta and Blram had to retire to Ajmer. 

As Rao Maldev favoured Sahasa, the grandson of Barsingh, 
hy the bestowal of the Jagir of Rian on him. Biram got jealous 
of him and once attacking Rian killed him on the leld This 
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enraged RaoMaldev to such an extent that he at once despatch- 
ed his generals Jaita and Kunpa against him, who soon captu- 
red Ajmer. Biramdev had to remain a fugitive for some 
days and was everywhere pursued by the warriors of Rao 
Maldev and driven away, till at last he took refuge at the 
court of Shershah at Delhi. 

Rao Maldev conquered Siwana and imprisoned Sikandar- 
khan of Jalore. 

In 1539 A. D. when Emperor Humayiin and Shershah were 
contesting the throne of Delhi, Rao Maldev taking ailvantage 
of their pre-occupation extended his possession up to Bayana. 
He routed the Solankis, who ruled somewhere near Tonk and 
Toda, posted his gari-isons at Jaunpur (Mewar) and annexed 
Sambhar, Kasli, Patehpur, Rewasa, Chhota Udaipur (in 
Jaipur State), Chatasu, Lawan, Malarana, etc. He also . 
subdued the Chauhans of Sanchore, took possession of the 
portion of Gujrat up to the borders of Radhanpur and Khabar 
and plundered Nabara. 

In 1540 A. D. he aided Maharana Udayasingh in rescuing 
the throne of Mewar from the etutches of Banebir, the illegiti- 
mate son of Prithviraj. He also took possession of Khairwa 
and a large part of Godwad. 

In 1542 A. D. Rao Maldev invaded Bikanir, put its ruler 
Rao JaitsJ to the sword and annexed it along with the district 
of Jhunjhanu to his possessions. 

Emperor HumayQn, after his defeat by Shershah in 1542 
sought the help of Rao Maldev, but due to some misunderstand- 
ing he left the place and went towards Umarkot by way of 
Phalodi. This afforded an opportunity to Biramdev and Bhim, 
the second son of the late Rao JaitsI of Bikaner, to poison the 
ears of Shershah against Rao Maldev, and in 1543A.D. Shershah 
marched with a huge army against the Rao. On receipt 
of this news, Rao Maldev too proceeded towards Ajmer with 
an army of 80,000 strong to give battle to the invader. When 
Shershah was apprised of the strength of Rao Maldev’s force, 
his enthusiasm cooled down, and he wished to turn back. But 
Biramdev persuaded him to wait and himself despatched some 
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forged letters to the address of some of the leading nobles of 
Maldev. He also managed to let these letters fall mto the han^ 
of the Rao instead of those of the addressees. Thm strategem 
succeeded and Kao Maldev being ignorant of the trick got 
suspicious that his nobles were in league with the eneiny and 
retreated towards Jodhpur under cover of night. But his no- 
ble generals Jaita and Kunpa as well as some others refused 
to retire beyond Girarl (in Jaitarau District) and with a force 
of only 12,000 horse turned back to attack Shershah in the 
night. Unfortunately they lost their way in the darkness, and 
only half of their number was able to reach Sumel to face the 
enemy at day break. 


Under these circumstances, it was not prudent enough for 
them to attack an army of 80,000 men, but the brave Eathors 
did not care for the odds against them and atonce charged on 
the Pathan army. They fought with such valour and reckless- 
ness that Shershah was about to quit the field with his army. 
But as the fortune did not favour the Rathors from the very 
beginning, Jalalkhan, a noble of Shershah, reached there 
with a fresh army at that critical moment and his joining the 
army at that time changed the fate of the day. The hrave 
Rathovs, already reduced to a small number, fell fighting to 
a man after laying low a yet greater number of the opponents. 


Shershah did not believe this news of victory at first when 
it was conveyed to him, but when he came to know of the facts 
as they stood, he uttered “Thank God that the victory is mine, 
otherwise I would have lost the Empire of Hindustan for a 
handful of Bajra” (a kind of corn). 


When Rao Miildev became aware of the true facts, he re- 
pented very much for his unjust suspicion, but as the time for 
action had passed away, he was obliged to go away towards 
Siwana for the time being. 

After this battle Shershah, the victorious Pathan king at- 
onoe marched towards Jodhpur and captured it in 1544 A. D. 

He returned Merta to Rfio Biramdev and Bikaner to Rao Kal- 
yanmal, the elder son of the late Rao Jaitsi. . 
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Shershah was burnt to death by an explosion at Kiilaniar 
in 1545 A. D. 

After his (Shershah’s) retreat Eao Maldev collected suf- 
ficient men and material from the districts of Marwar and in 
1546 A. D. first captured Bhangesar (in Pali district) and 
then Jodhpur. In course of time he took possession of PhalodI 
Ajmer, Pokaran, Babadmer, Kotara, Merta, Jalore and 
Badnore also. 

He chastised the Bhatis of Jaisaimer and twice put the 
armies of Maharana Udayasingh to rout. 

In 1562 A. D. when the Emperor Akbar was on his way to 
Ajmer and was stationed atSambhar, Jaitnal, the son of BIram, 
approached him and complained against Eao Maldev and 
sought his help. The shrewd Emperor who was looking for an 
opportunity to avenge his father’s insult, took advantage of 
this family dissension and ordered Mirza Sharfuddin to render 
assistance to Jaimal. The fort of Merta was eventually taken 
after great efforts. This was the place where Eathor 
Devidas, at the head of his 400 EathSr horsemen, played 
havoc among the Imperial forces. Some time later Akbar 
annexed the district of Parbatsar also. 

Eao Maldev, whose territory once extended up to 
Hindaun, Bayana, Fatehpur, SIkri, and Mewar, and whose 
assistance was sought even by Emperor Humayun against 
Shershah, breathed his last in 1562 A. D. Had not the 
foolish followers of Emperor Humayun hurt the religious 
sentiments of the Eajputs by slaughtering a cow and had not 
the internal dispute between Eao Maldev and BIramdev 
taken place, the Eao would have moulded the Marwar State 
into quite a different shape woithy of his name 

He according to the wish expressed by him was succeed- 
_ , ed by his sixth son Eao Chandrasen, who 

was a brave, independant and spirited ruler. 

Though Akbar tried his utmost to make him accept 
his allegienee, yet all his efforts proved of no avail. (For 
his detailed history please refer App. B 20, pp. 65-80). 
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His glorious life came to an end in 1581 A. D. at 
Saran a village near Sojat. 

He was succeeded by his two younger sons, who both 
were killed in 1581 A. D.* 

When the news of the tragic end of both his brothers 
and the call of the Rathor nobles reached 
(21) R>0 Rayasingh (the eldest son of Eao 

Chandrasen), who had joined the Imperial service and 
was then serving at Kabul, he after obtaining the 
permission of the Emperor reached Sojat and ascended 
the Gaddi in 1581 A. D. He was killed at Datani (in 
Sirohi State) in 1583 A. D. where he had gone, under 
Imperial orders, to help Devara Jagmal against Devara 
Surtan. 


Raja Udayasingh was the fifth son of Rao Maldev 
... „ , ,, who owing to certain domestic circum- 

stances had joined the service of the 
Emperor Akbar. He had occasion to crush the risings at 
Samavall, Khichivara, OrchhS, and Bundelkhand at the 
Imperial command. Pleased with his brave deeds, Akbar 
rewarded him in 1583 A. D. with the throne of Marwar 
and the hereditary title of “Raja” 


At the time in 1570 A. D. when Akbar was encamped 
at Nagaur and the ruler of Bikaner etc had accepted his 
allegiance, Rao Chandrasen totally refused it. This led 
the Emperor to favour Udayasingh, who was afterwards 
known at the Imperial Court as "Mota Raja” 

In 1583^ he (Raja Udayasinghl helped Elirza Khan (Abdul 
Rahim Khan-e-Khananl in routing Muzaffar at Rajpipala. 
The year following this event Akbar also granted him the 
district of Sojat. 


•w th. or IS. 
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'He also was of help to the Imperial nobles in subduing 
Daulatkhan at Khambhat. 

He subdued the Sindhals of Sindhalvati (in Jalore district' 
and avenged the death of Rao Rayasingh by deposing Devara 
Surtan and installng Devara Kalla on the throne of Sirohi. 

In 1587 A. D. he invaded Siwana in conjunction with the 
Imperial Army and after the death of Rao Kalla (the grandson 
of Rao Maldev) the fort was taken. 

In 1592 A. D. when Akbar went to Kashmir, he deputed 
Raja Udayasingh to look after the affairs of Lahore. 

The following year he took possession of Jasol and also 
rendered help to prince Daniyal in conducting war in the 
Deccan. 

He died at Lahore in 1395 A. D. and was the first ruler of 
Marwar who, owing to the circumstances given below, accep- 
ted the allegiance of the Emperor Akbar 

1. That at that time the rulers of the Rajput States in 
RajputanS considered the Imperial Mansabs as an honour. 

2. That even in the presence of Udayasingh the throne of 
Jodhpur was given to his younger brother. 

3. That besides this, later on, Marwar was annexed by the 
Emperor Akbar on account of the treatment meted out to 
Humayun (his father) in the past. 

In similar circumstances Jagmal, the brother of Maharana 
Pratapsingh of Mewar, was also obliged to accept the alle- 
giance of Akbar, but as he died soon after, in 1583 A.D., he 
could not succeed to the throne of Mewar. 

Raja Udayasingh held a Mansab of fifteen hundred horse. 

He was succeeded by his sixth son, Savai Baja Shursingh 
( 23 ) ssTOi Ew at Lahore. In 1596 A. D. when Prince Murad 
shnrflingh. -((ras transferred as governor of the province 
to the Deccan, Savai Raja Shursingh was appointed in his place 
to look after the affairs of Gujrat. But when he reached Sirohi, 
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on his way to Gujrat, he again exacted a huge sum f rom Devarh 
Surtan as a compensation for the loss incurred at the death of 
his cousin Rao Rayasingh. 


The following year he put to flight Bahadur, the son of 
Musaffar, who had ventured to plunder Gujrat. 

Somethreeyearslater, in 1600 A. D., he was ordered to 
proceed to the Deccan to assist Prince Daniyal in suppressing 
the revolt of Saadatkhan andhis minister Raju of Ahmadnagar. 
He twice suppressed their risings in 1600 and 1601 A. D. 
and also that of Khudavandkhan Habshi in 1601 A. D. at 
Pathari as well as at Palam. 


Raja Shursingh, with his contingent, led the van- 
guard of the Imperial army on its march against Ambar 
CharapO, the commander of the army of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which 
was further strengthened when Habshi Farhad also joined it. 
But when the opposing forces met each other in the field so 
dashing was the charge, led by Raja Shursingh himself, that 
Ambar ChampQ had to leave the field. This event occurred in 
1602 A. D. and was highly spoken of even by Prince Daniyal. 
When this news reached the Emperor, he himself rewarded 
him for this act of gallantry with the title of ‘Savai Raja’ 
and the bestowal of a Jagir, 

After the accession to the throne of Emperor Jahangir in 
1605 A.D. Savai Raja again rendered aid to the Imperial arm- 
ies in suppressing the rebellion in Gujrat. 


In 1608, he was ordered to proceed to the Deccan with 
Khan-e-Khanan to maintain law and order in the said province, 
hut when he reached Padiv (in Sirohi State), on his return from 
the Deccan in 1613 A.D., he was received by Rajsingh, the then 
Rao of Sirohi with great honour and a treaty was concluded 
between them, which ended the dispute between the two States 
created by the death of Rao Rayasingh. 


Savai Raja Shursingh helped Prince 
duing MaharanS AmaraiUgh of Mewar in 


Khurram in sub- 
1614 A. D. He also 
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defeated HafhorBiram, but on Jiis submission bestowed upon 
him the title of Raval and the Jagir of Maheva. 

The following year when Emperor Jahangir and the Savai 
Raja were camping at Ajmer in 1615 A^D., his brother Raja 
Kishan Singh, the founder of the present Kishangarh State, 
attacked his camp in the night and murdered his minister 
Bhati Govinddas to avenge the death of his nephew, but 
was himself killed by the Savai Raja’s guards. 

Some time afterwards the Savai Raja got himself weighed 
in gold and silver at Sursagar (a subuib of Jodhpur) and 
the weight in gold and silver was disposed off in charity. 
He then returned to the Deccan along with the other Imperial 
nobles to crush the risings of the enemies there. 

In 1617 A. D. when the Emperor Jahangir realised that 
Prince Khurram was unable to control the affairs of Jalore, 
he entrusted them to Shursingh. Thereupon Rajkumar 
Gajsingh laid a siege to the fort and after reducing the 
BihSrl Pathans captured it. 

He took a leading part in most of the battles fought out 
by the Imperial armies in the Deccan and a great many of 
them were mainly won due to his prompt and bold action 
for which he was promoted to the Mansab of 5,000 Zat and 
3,300 Sawars. 

He died in the Deccan at Mahkar in 1619 A. D. 

It was during his reign that the old system of administra- 
tion was replaced by a new one on Imperial lines. 

According to the chronicles he received five Districts in 
Gujrat, one in Malwa, and one in the Deccan in addition to 
his own territory of Marwar. 

He was succeeded at Burhanpur by his eldest son Raja 
Gajsingh. According to Col. Tod, at this 
(24) Baja GBjitfigh hoi'ses worc frced fi’om receiving the 

Imperial Brand. 

When he was at Mahkar, Ambar Champu, the minister of 
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Ahmadnagar, again raised the banner of revolt and surround- 
ed the Imperial forces, but after three months hard lighting, 
he was forced to flee before the valour of Raja Gajsingh. 

In 1621 A.D. after severe hghting he again subdued Malik 
Ambar, for which he received the title of ‘ Dalthambhan ’ and 
his Mansab was raised to 4.000 Zat and 3,000 Sawars. As be 
snatched the banner of Malik Ambar Champu in this battle, 
so in order to commemorate this event, he added a red stripe to 
his own flag. 

In 1623 A. D. he was deputed with Prince Parvez to 
drive away Prince Khurram from Malwa, and later 
received the districts of PhalodI and Merta in Jagir with a 
further rise in his Mansab by 1,000 Zat and 1,C00 Sawars. 

The following year Prince Khurram again endeavoured 
to capture the throne of Delhi. But in the battle fought on 
the banks of the river Tons near Benares, Raja Gajsingh 
turned his victory into defeat and killed Sisodiya Bhim, the 
commander of his forces. For this unique service the number 
of his Sawars was again raised by 1,000. 

After this event, he performed the ceremony of getting 
himself weighed with silver at Prayag (Allahabad) and later 
returned to the Deccan. He drove away Prince Khurram for 
the third time, when he made a surprise attack on Burhanpur. 

In 1625 A, D. when Mahabatkhan was transferred to 
Bengal, according to the wishes of Nur Jahan, he wanted to 
take away with him almost all the Imperial nobles stationed 
in the Deccan. Raja Gajsingh frustrated the vile plans of the 
said Khan and thus saved the Deccan from falling into the 
enemy’s hands. 

When the Emperor Jahangir died in 1627 A. D Prince 
Khurram succeeded his father with the title of Shahjahan 
at Agra. He received Raja Gajsingh with great honour in 
appreciation of the brave deeds performed by him in the past 
and forgiving him for his hostilities against himself, conferred 
on him a robe of honour and recognised his previous Mansab 
of 5,000 Zat and 5,000 horse. 
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Some time afterwards on receiving the commands of the 
new Emperor, he invaded the fortiess of Sisodari (near Fateh- 
pur-Slkari) and brought the rebels to their senses. 

When the Enfperoi Shahjahan despatched three armies 
in 1630 A. D. towards Balaghat to punish Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Khan-e- JahanLodi, one of them was placed under the command 
of the Itaja, which he led with great suceess. 

Prom Balaghat he returned to theEmperor,who reward- 
ed him with a sword of honour, and then again sent him to 
the Deccan where his Rathor warriors played a conspicuous 
part. 

The following year he was again sent to Balaghat along 
with Yaminuddaulah (Atafkhan; to punish Mohammad Adil- 
khan and was appointed thegeneial of the vanguard. 

From this place he returned to Jodhpur, but in 1633 A.D. 
he again went to Agra, and the Emperor honoured him again 
with a robe of honour etc., and deputed him to the Deccan to 
keep a watch on the affairs there. In i636 A. D. he returned 
from the Deccan with the Emperor and came down to Jodhpur, 
where he resided for about one year and a half. 

After that, taking along with him Maharaja-Kumar 
Jasvantsingh, he again went to Agra in 1637, where the 
Emperor again honoured him by the bestowal of a robe of 
honour. 

He died at Agra in 1638 A. D. and was cremated on the 
banks of the river Jumna. 

Raja Gajsingh was a brave Rathoi warrior and actdt'd- 
ing to the chronicles, he took part in about fifty-two battles 
in all He was honoured by the Emperor a number of times, 
and was himself a generous ruler. 

Hehad two sons— Aniarsingh and Jasvantsingh. Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh succeeded to the throne of 
25 Mahami* ' jodhpur at the age of only eleven years, 

'*'"*'’* according to the wishes of Raja Gajsingh 

] This chapter was read at the Xt All India Oneoial Coofrrence held al Hvderjibad 
Deccan) tn December 1941 A D 
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and received the Mansab of 4,000 Zat and 4,000 Sawars from 
the Emperor, while Amarsingh was given the title of Eao and 
the district of Nagaur in Jagir (App. B. 4, pp. 81-86). 

In 1539 A. D. Maharaja Jasvantsingh’s Mansab was 
further raised by the Emperor to 5,000 Zat and 5,000 Sawars 
and the district of Jaitaran was also given in Jagir to him. 

He mostly remained in service with the Emperor and 
received honours on several occasions. 


In 1641 A. D. one thousand Sawars of his Mansab were 
raised to the rank of Du- Aspa' and Seh-Aspah 

In 1642 he was sent with Prince Darashikoh to defend 
Kandhar against Shah Shaft, the king of Iran, but as this 
king while on his way to Kandhar died at Kashan, he along 
with the Prince returned from Ghazni. 


Three years later in 1645 A. D. he was deputed to Agra to 
help in keeping peace and good government and the following 
year two thousand Sawars of his Mansab were raised to 
Du-A-spa and Seh-Aspa rank and he visited Kabul with the 
Emperor. 


In 1647 A. D. first two thousand five hundred and then 
three thousand Sawars of his Mansab were made Du-Aspa 
and Seh-Aspa, but in 1648 all the five thousand sawars under 
his mansab received the said rank. 


In 1649 A. D. he accompanied Prince Aurangzeb to 
Kandhar, who was sent there to punish Kazalbashes of Iran, 
but on receipt of fresh orders from the Emperor both of them 
halted at Kabul till the Emperor himself reached there. 

On his return from Afghanistan, he helped Raval 
Sabalsingh against Raval Ramchandra in ' usurping the 
throne of Jaisalmer, and in return got the districts of Phalodi 
and Pokaran from him. 


1. He who recened the pay of 2 boisea. 

2 . He who received the pay of 3 hones. 
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His Mansab was further raised to 6,000 Zat and 5,000 
Sawars of the Du-Aspa and Seh-Aspa rank in 1653 A. D. and 
he was sent with Prince Darashikoh to conquer Kandhar, but 
this time the Imperial army could not succeed. 

In 1655 A. D. his Mansab was again raised to 6,000 Zat 
and 6,000 Sawars (out of which 5,000 were Du-Aspa and Seh- 
Aspa) and the title of Maharaja was conferred on him. Soon 
after receiving this honour he was also favoured with the 
district of Jalore. 

In 1657 A. D. when Emperor Shahjahun fell ill and 
his younger sons Aurangzeb and Murad marched from the 
Deccan and Gujrat respectively to seek their chances for the 
throne, Darashikoh, the eldest of the sons of Shahjahan, 
deputed Maharaja Jasvantsingh I with the consent of the 
Emperor to cheek the advance of the aforesaid rebel princes, 
and besides bestowing on him various precious things appoin- 
ted him governor of Malwa. In addition to these honours his 
Mansab was raised to 7,000 Zat and 7,000 Sawars of which5,000 
were Du-AspS and Seh-Aspa. In the battle, which was fought 
at Dharmat also known as Chornarapa (some fourteen miles 
to the South-South-Wesb of Ujjain), against the combined 
forces of both the rebel princes, he displayed extra-ordinary 
valour, but unfortunately Qasimkhan, the commander of the 
Imperial Army with him, in league with the other Muslim 
nobles, secretly joined with the rebel princes and treacherously 
deserted him at the nick of time. Therefore, inspite of the 
heroic and courageous efforts to gain the day, the tables were 
turned against him and after receiving serious wounds in the 
fight he was forced by his devoted nobles and kinsmen to leave 
the field against his will. The officers in Aurangzeb’s forces 
wanted to pursue the Maharaja, but Aurangzeb, who had already 
seen the dreadful effect of the Rathor blades, warned them to 
desist from committing such a folly, which might have changed 
victory into an utter defeat. 

We learn from "Tawarlkh-e-Muhammad Shahi" that 
Aurangzeb often used to say “As God willed that the religion 
of Muhammad should survive in Hindustan that is why 
Jasvantsingh retired from the field that day.” 
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According to Bernier Maharaja Jasvantsingh lost 
about 7,400 out of his 8,000 warriors and returned to Jodhpur 
(App. B. 5, pp. 87-93). 

After deposing his father and throwing him into prison 
Aurangzeb captured the throne of Hindustan and in order to 
deprive Prince Dara of the help of the powerful Rathor ruler 
of Marwar, opened negotiations with the Maharaja (Jasvant- 
singh) through Maharaja Jayasingh of Amber. Hence when 
the Maharaja met him m the Punjab, the new Emperor 
received him with honour, and at the same time awarded him 
a robe and sword of honour together with many other precious 
gifts. After a few days, when they both reached the Sutlej, 
the Emperor again revvatded him with pearls etc., and bestow- 
ing.onhim a big Jagir sent him to look after the affairs at 
Delhi. 

At the end of the same year, when Aurangzeb marched 
against Prince Shuja, the Maharaja was in command of the 
right flank. Prince Shuja in the meantime had appealed to 
the Maharaja to help him at this critical moment to clear the 
way for the release of the old and invalid Emperor. 
Maharaja Jasvant, whose Rajput heart was touched at the 
mention of the miserable plight of the old Emperor, agreed to 
his entreaties and in reply informed Shuja that he would 
attack. the army under Prince Muhammad (Aurangzeb’s son) 
in the rear before day break and so he too should simultane- 
ousiy attack it on the front at that hour. Accordingly the 
Maharaja on his part attacked Prince Muhammad’s army on 
the rear at the pre-arranged time and in the confusion, which 
followed, he looted the treasures of the army chest as "well as 
its equipment. But Shuja on his part failed to attack at the 
right moment and delayed his action The Maharaja after 
carrying out his portion of the agreement left the army and 
waited at some distance until daybreak and then returned, to 
Marwar. This delay on the part of Shuja sealed his fate and 
he was obliged, to run away leaving the field in his enemy’s 
hands^ All this took place in the beginning of 1659 A. D. 

According to Bernier, when the Maharaja, on his way 
to Marwar, arrived near Agra, Shaistakhan, the maternal 
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uncle of Aurangzeb, who was in charge of the city, got so 
much overawed that he would have committed' suicide hy 
taking poison, had not the ladies of the harem snatched the 
cup from his hands and thus saved his life. 

Aurangzeb, soon afterwards, despatched Aminkhan, 
the Mirbakhshi, with a force ofi9,000 horse to invade Jodhpur, 
and at the same time commanded Rao Rayasingh, the son of 
Kao Amarsingh to accompany him after bestowing on him the 
title of ‘ Raja’ as well as the throne of Manvar. 

As soon as this news reachedt the Maharaja, he too 
prepared himself and marched on to meet the invaders. In the 
meantime Prince Darashikoh requested the Maharaja for help, 
which he gladly undertook to render. The Emperor was 
alarmed by this development and he again tried to win over 
the Maharaja to his side through Raja Jayasingh of- Amber, 
and gave orders to recall the ‘forces dispatched against him. 
Raja Jayasingh’s earnest and insistent requests ‘ obliged him 
to refuse the promised help to Dara' under the excuse that 
unless some other person of note came forward to assist him, 
he could be of little use single-handed. 

Soon afterwards Aurangzeb favoured him with the gover* 
norship of Gujrat, and a robe of honour and at the same time 
confirmed his Mansab of 7,000 Zat and 7,003 horse (including 
500 Du-Aspaand Seh-Aspa). Further, after a few months, 
he bestowed on him a second time the title of ‘Maharaja’ 
and also honoured more than once Maharaja-Kumar Frithvl- 
singh his heir apparent. 

About I66I‘A. D. the Maharaja after appointingc his 
own deputy in Gujrat, marched towards the Deccan to help 
AmIr-ui-Umara ShSistakhan against the well known Maha- 
ratta leader Shivaji. Though there soon arose dissensions 
between Shaistakhan and the Maharaja, yet the latter captured 
a number of fortresses which were V in thej possession of the 
Maharatta leader. 

In 1653 A. D. when Shivaji made >3 surprise attack on 
ShSistakhan at night time, the Emperor recalled > Shaistakhan 
and appointed Prince Muazzam in» his place. At the i same 
time he bestowed on the Mahlraja a robe of honour etc. 
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Maharaja Jasvantsingh showed great valour in the 
capture of tL Kunda fort. But the 

down Shivaji as early as possible, which the Maharaja did not 
like as he was fully aware that as soon as the tmperoi was 
free from the menace of Shivaji, he would devote a 1 his atten- 
tion to give vent to his communal feelings. Therefore, in 
1664 A. D. Aurangzeh deputed Raja Jayasingh of Amher in 
his place, and recalled him to Delhi. 


Two years later in 1666 A. D. he was sent along with 
Prince Muazzam to Kabul, with a force of 20,000 strong, to 
check the advance of King Abbas II of Iran, who was inten- 
ding to invade India. But by the time they reached in the 
vicinity of Lahore, King Abbas II died, and so after resting 
there for some time, they turned back to Delhi. 


In 1667 A. D. the Emperor appointed Prince Muazzam 
as governor of the Deccan, and showing due honour to the 
Maharaja deputed him to assist the Prince in his task. After 
fully surveying the situation there, the Maharaja persuaded 
Shivaji to send his son ShambhajI to Prince Muazzam and 
conclude a treaty with him. But the Emperor did not approve 
of this and so he recalled him from the Deccan, and later in 
1671 A. D. sent him to Jamrud, after awarding on him a robe 
of honour and a horse worth about 600 gold mohurs. In course 
of time, the Maharaja suppressed the rebellious Pathans, and 
cleared the road leading from India to Kabul through the 
Khyber Pass. 

Some three years later, in 1674 A. D., the Pathans 
attacked Shujaatakhan near the river Gandab, and killed 
him in the fray, but the Maharaja soon inflicted an 
examplary punishment on them for their misbehaviour. 
When this news reached Aurangzeb, he himself marched 
towards Hasanabdal and reaching Rawalpindi awarded 
the Maharaja with a robe of honour worth Rs. 7,000 along 
with other precious articles. 

Maharaja Jasvantsingh had two sons ; the elder 
one of whom died in 1657 A. D. and the younger one 
breathed his last in 1676 A. D. The Maharaja took this 
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shock to heart so much that due to grief he himself left 
this mortal world in 1678 A. D. at Jamrud in his fifty 
second year. 

According to *Tawarikh-e-Muhammad Shahi’, when 
the news of the demise of the Maharaja reached the 
Emperor he said “Today the door of opposition to the 
Muhammedan religion has got broken.” But when the 
Empress heard of this news she exclaimed “ Today is 
the day of grief that this selected pillar of the Empire 
has fallen down.” 

Maharaja Jasvantsingh I of Marwar was a ruler of 
independent nature, and owing to the pro-rnuslim policy 
pursued by the Emperor, he always tried to pinch him 
whenever an opportunity occurred. The Emperor himself 
was always afraid of him, and as long as the Maharaja 
was alive, he dared not impose a punitive tax like ‘Jazia^ 
on the Hindus. Though Aurangzeb desired very much to 
take revenge on him, yet he dare not openly do so and 
therefore he always tried to keep him pleased by awarding 
honours and precious gifts, and at the same time always 
kept him far away from his own country. 

Maharaja Ajitsingh was the posthumous son of 
26 A]it Maharaja Jasvantsingh I. 

He finally took possession of his patrimony in 1708 
A. D , at the age of about 29 years, after a piolonged 
struggle with the Moghuls During this long period 
Marwar was occupied and ruled by the agents of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb and his successor Bahadurshah. 
But the Rajput nobles of this land fought for the liberty 
of their country for about three months without even 
having any ruler in this world as their head. Then for 
about eight years more they struggled on with the con- 
viction that their beloved ruler was kept concealed some- 
where in a place of safety, and then for about 2) years 
more under the command of their ruler. 

When Maharaja Jasvantsingh I died, the Rajput 
nobles, who were with the late Maharaja at Jamrud, 
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returned to Delhi, enroute to Marwar, with his two widowed 

queens and his two posthumous sons who were both born 
at Lahore. In the meantime the Kmperor, to avenge th 
insuits suffered by him from time to time at the hands 
of Maharaja Jasvantsingh, annexed his country soon 
after his death, and planned to take possession of both 
the infant princes too. But all his efforts were frustrated 
by the undaunted and devoted Rathors and they managed 
to send away their infant Maharaja Ajitsingh to Marwar 
secretly and kept him concealed in a village in Sirohi 
State whiie his younger brother died at Delhi. Thus 
freeing their infant ruier from the clutches of the tyrant 
monarch the Rajput warriors also fought their way back 
to their beloved country. Here, under the wise direction 
of their sagacious and intrepid leader Durgadas Rathor, 
they commenced harrasing the imperial posts all over the 
country by guerilla warfare. The Emperor, in order to 
divide the Rajputs in opposition, tried to instal Rao Indra- 
singh, the grandson of Rao Amarsingh, as ruler of 
Marwar, but all his efforts ended in a fiasco. Thus finding 
all his plans falling flat to the ground, the Emperor, 
accompanied by his youngest son Mohammad Akbar. came 
down to Ajmer in person and from this place he himself 
directed the operations of the army to crush the rebellious 
Rathors. 


In 1681 A. D. Rathor Durgadas won over Prince 
Mohammad Akbar to his side and persuading him to tread 
the path shown by his own father, proclaimed him Emperor 
of Hindustan at Nadole. When the news of this event 
reached the ears of the Emperor, he was stunned for a 
while, but on recovering his senses, he wrote a letter to 
prince Akbar and attempted to deceive him wherein he 
utterly failed fApp. B. 6, pp. 94-\oi). But being a shrewd 
monarch, he again tried to entrap the Rathors in his 
snare by indirectly impressing upon them that Prince 
Akbar was only acting upto this intrigue under the ins- 
tructions of his father. Fate however favoured him this 
time and his methods were successful to some degree. 
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The Rajput nobles tried to ascertain the facts from Prince 
Akbar himself in his camp, but it being night ^time they 
could not get access, and when they came to know that 
his (Akbar’s) general Tahavvarkhan had also gone hack 
to the Imperial camp, their suspicions were fully confirmed. 
They therefore deserted Prince Akbar in a body. 

Nbxt morning when the Prince realised his delicate 
position, he at once went to the Rathors for refuge 
and removed all their ill-founded suspicions. The Rathors 
repented much for their false step which had lost them 
an opportunity. At this Durgadas, leaving the affairs of 
Marwar in the hands of Champavat Sonag, started with 
the unfortunate prince Mohammad Akbar towards the 
Deccan to divert the attention of the Emperor and in 
June, they arrived at the court of Shambhaji. This action 
taken by Durgadas produced the desired effect, and the 
Emperor too, leaving the chastisement of Marwar in the 
hands of Prince Azim went to the Deccan in person. 
This afforded the Rathors a breathing space, and after 
collecting their men and money they began to threaten 
the invaders with redoubled vigour, all over the country 
at each and every place Thus these well directed combined 
or individual effoits of the Rathors continued in harrassing 
the Imperial officers, as well as the army of occupation 
until the death of Emperor Aurangzeb in Deccan in 1707 
A. D. and after frustrating the efforts of his successor 
Emperor Bahadurshah, Maharaja Ajitsingh was able to 
take possession of the fort of Jodhpur in 1708 A. D. 
finally. 

As stated above, Maharaja Ajitsingh was kept in con- 
cealment in the mountains near Sirohl from 1679 to 1687 
A. D . In the year 1687 he was brought out of his place 
where he resided and was proclaimed the ruler of MarwSr. 
When he became major, he personally took more and more 
active part in routing his enemies. Rathor Durgadas also 
returned from the Deccan in 1687 A. D. and played a 
most prominent part in this prolonged struggle. 
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After capturing Jodhpur in 1708 A. D._ Maharaja 
Aiitsingh also aided Kaja Jayasingh in recovering Amber, 
which had also been occupied then by the forces. 

At the same time the combined armies of Marwar and 
Aiiiber also took possession of Sambhar, and this spoil 
was shared by both the rulers among themselves. 


Maharaja Ajitsingh then invaded Nagaur to avenge 
the hostile attitude shown by Rao Indrasingh, but when 
he reached Mundwa, the latter’s mother approached him 
and apologized for all that had happened uptill that time. 
Thus Maharaja Ajitsingh had to yield to her entreaties 
and forgiving Rao Indrasingh returned to Jodhpur. 

Bahadurshah, after his success in killing his own 
rebellious brother Kambakhsh in the Deccan, came towards 
Ajmer to dispossess Maharaja Ajit of Jodhpur, who also 
prepared himself and marched out to measure arms with 
him. But in the meantime the Sikhs had revolted in the 
Punjab, so the Emperor was obliged to conclude a treaty 
with the Maharaja in 1710 A. D. and recognised his right 
over Jodhpur. After this the Maharaja proceeded to a 
pilgrimage. 


In 1712 A. D. Maharaja Ajitsingh Invaded Kishan- 
garh and thence he went to Sambhar where he met Raja 
Jaysingh of Amber as well as some other rulers of 
Rajputana. 


Moizuddin Jahandarshah, the then Emperor, did not 
think it prudent to start a fresh quarrel with the Maharaja 
as at that time Farrukhsiyar was threatening the throne 
of Delhi. 


Soon after it when Farrukhsiyar ascended the throne, 
Rao Indrasingh and Raja Rajsingh (of Kishangarh)’ 
succeeded in pomoning the ears of the new Emperor 
against Mahara^ Ajitsingh. He therefore despatched 
Amir-ul-Umra Husainalikhan with a strong force to 
invade Jodhpur. As soon as the news of this invasion 
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reached the Maharaja, he appointed a trustworthy noble 
to look after the routine work of the administration and 
himself went towards the Western part of the country to 
collect men and money (App. B. 7, pp. 102- 108), but in 
1714 A. D. a treaty was concluded near M§rta, and the 
Amir-ul-TJmra returned with Maharaj-Kumar Abhayasingh 
to Delhi accordingly. The Maharaj-Kumar was well 
received by the Emperor and was appointed Faujdar 
of Sorath. 

The following year, the Emperor appointed the Maharaja 
Governor of Gujrat and bestowed on him a Mansab of 
5,000 Sawars, but he returned from Gujrat in 1717 A. D 
and later took Nagaur in his possession and had it recognised 
from the Emperor in his Jagir. 

In 1718 A. D. on a dispute, which arose between the 
two Sayyad brothers and the Emperor, Farrukhsiyar called 
the Maharaja to his aid. 

But the man through whom he negotiated was a secret 
friend of the Sayyad brothers and he exposed to the 
Maharaja the fikle-mindedness of the Emperor and turned 
his sympathies from him (the Emperor). Anyhow when 
the Maharaja reached Delhi, the Emperor sent one of his 
nobles to receive him. But as he was now well aware of 
his fickle nature, he gained audience of the Emperor in 
the company of his minister Qutub-ul-Mulk. This action 
of the Maharaja displeased the Emperor and he, as 
advised by the Raja of Amber etc., endeavoured to get 
him murdered secretly, but in this he was not successful. 
Thereafter he again tried to win Maharaja Ajitsingh 
on his side and bestowed upon him the State of Bikaner, 
the Governorship of Gujrat and the titie of ‘Raj Rajeshvar’. 
Though both sides attempted to arrive at a compromise, 
yet owing to the unstability of the Emperor’s mind, the 
Maharaja as well as the Sayyad brothers lost their 
faith in him. Therefore, in February 1719 A. D. Rafiud- 
darjat was seated on the throne of the Moghul Empire, 
and Farrukhsiyar was first cast away in prison and some 
time later murdered there (App. B. 9, pp. 113-116). 
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Rafluddarjat, the new Emperor, abolished the ‘Jazia’ 
as well as the tax levied on the sacred places of the 
Hindus (App. B. 8, pp. 109-112) in order to gain the good 
will of the Maharaja. 

Sometime afterwards the Maharaja wished to leave 
Delhi for Gujrat, but as there was a rebellion at Agra, 
he could not proceed. 

About three months afterwards, Rafluddarjat fell 
seriously ill and his elder brother Rafluddaulah was placed 
on the throne (as desired by the sick brother), under 
the title of Shah Jahan II (Sani). The party then marched 
towards Agra to supress the rebellion. Sayyad Abdullah 
Khan intended to invade Amber too and punish Raja 
Jayasingh, but Maharaja Ajitsingh persuaded him to give 
up this idea. 

In the month of September of the same year Raflud- 
daulah also died at Vidyapur, but the news of his death 
was disclosed only after the installation of Raushan Akhtar 
on the Moghal throne, under the title of Nasiruddin 
Mohammad Shah. Soon after his accession the new Emperor 
honoured Maharaja Ajitsingh by the Governorship of Ajmer 
and also raised his Mansab by 300 Sawars and probably 
promoted the rank of his 2,500 Sawars to Du-Aspa and 
Seh-Aspa. The province of Gujrat minus Sorath, which 
was given to Raja Jayasingh, also remained in his 
possession. 

When Sayyad Husainalikhan was murdered in 1 720 (A D.) 
the Maharaja took possession of Ajmer and severing all 
connections with the Emperor, ruled there as an indepen- 
dent kmg. He forbade cow-slaughter in the province 
under him and annexed Sambhar, Didwana, Toda, Jharod, 
anil Amarsar. 


When Mohammad Shah was apprised of these happenings, 
he tried to dispossess the Maharaja of the province of 

ngrred the p" “urt, who were 

oftcred the Governorship of Ajmer, refused to accept the 
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lonour one after another. Anyhow, in 1721 a represen- 
;ative of Haidar Qulikhan took charge of the Governorship 
)f Gujrat from the representative of the Maharaja, while 
layyad Muzaffar Allkhan marched towards Ajmer with ' 
m army of about 20,000 strong. The Emperor entertained 
;he belief that as- soon as Ajitsingh will hear of the 
march of the Imperial forces against him, he would 
surrender tHe"' province to the Emperor. But on the con- 
trary when he knew that the Maharaja was prepared to 
oppose him, he at once ordered Muzaffar' Alikhan, the 
newly appointed Governor of Ajmer, to halt 'at JVIanohar- 
pur. He therefore waited there for about three months for 
further instructions from the Emperor, and during this 
period of inactivity his army chest was exhausted, and 
by the end of this time many of his soldiers deserted 
him and he was reduced to a pitiable plight. Though he 
was invited by the Raja of Amber to go to his territory, 
yet he felt so much aggrieved that he returned the Imperial 
order about the Governorship of Ajmer as well as the 
robe of honour, and turned an ascetic. ^ , 

Thereupon the Emperor asked Sayyad Nusaratyarkhan 
to march against Ajitsingh. When this information reached 
the Maharaja, he despatched his heir-apparent Abhayasingh 
with a suiHcient force who, as desired by his sire, plun- 
dered the Imperial territories of Narnole, Alwar, Tijara, 
Shahjahanpur, and reached Saraya Aliwardikhan, only 18 
miles distant from Delhi itself. 

Hearing of these inroads upon the Imperial territories, 
the Emperor asked his nobles to punish the Maharaja 
for this audacity, but three of them expressed their inability 
in turn. At last after much persuasions Nusratyarkhan 
accepted this task. In the meantime Maharaja Ajitsingh 
himself left Ajmer and returaed to Jodhpur and thus 
the situation was saved. 

In 1722 A. D. Maharaja Ajitsingh sent his represen- 
tative to the Emperor to protest against his order in 
taking away the province of Ajmer from him. Where 
upon the Emperor restored the said province to the Maharaja 
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and further gave a promise of returning the province of 
"Gujrat too after some days. Further to appease Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, he again honoured him with a robe of honour, 
etc. 

Some months afterwards the Maharaja got two of the 
Imperial officers murdered for their using abusive language 
against him. This act again enraged the Emperor and he 
issued orders to a number of his nobles to invade Marwar, 
and at the same time he again bestowed the province of 
Nagaur on Rao Indrasingh. When the combined forces of 
the Imperial nobles reached Ajmer, Udawat Amarsingh, 
the commander of the Maharaja’s army, bravely gave them 
a battle. In the meantime Raja Jayasingh succeeded in 
bringing about a treaty between the Emperor and the 
Maharaja and persuaded Ajitsingh to hand over the fort 
of Ajmer to the Emperor and, as a further proof of good will, 
to send his heir-apparent to attend at the court of Moham- 
mad Shah. 

Accordingly, when the Maharaj-Kumar reached Delhi, 
the Emperor received him with due respect worthy of him. 


Though everything was thus settled, yet the Emperor 
lived in constant dread of the Maharaja. He therefore won 
over Bhandarl Raghunath to his side through the efforts of 
the Raja of Amber and after getting a forged letter signed 
by Maharaj-Kumar Abhayasingh had Maharaja Ajitsingh 
assasinated while asleep, by his younger son Bakhat Singh 
in the year 1724 A. D. (App. B. 10 & n,p.p. 119-143). 


Maharaja Ajitsingh, who lost his father before he 
was born and his mother in his infancy, had to face an 
enemy like Emperor Aurangzeb. He was kept concealed 
in the mountains for about eight years and after which 
he had to roam all over his country for, about 21 years. 
But by passing through all these vicissitudes of life, he 
turned out such a powerful ruler that he, in league with 
the two Sayyad brothers, dethroned Emperor Farrukh- 

r^Iu“ghair:ne‘o’;%.hr 
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He also helped Maharana Jayasingh twice when his 
eldest son Amarsingh revolted against him in 1691 and 
1695 A. D. (App. B. 20, pp. 186). 


Maharaja Ahhayasingh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, succeeded his father at Delhi 
as he was there at the time of his father’s 
death. 


(27) Maharaja Abhaya 


The Emperor personally paid him a visit to his 
residence and honoured him with a robe of honour, and 
also bestowed on him the provinee of Nagaur in Jagir. 

The following year (in 1725 A. D.) he went to Gujrat 
along with Sarbuland Khan to suppress the trouble 
caused there by Hamid Khan as well as the Dakkhanis. 
After accomplishing this task he returned to Jodhpur 
via Delhi, set right its affairs, and then invaded 
Nagaur and granted it to his younger brother Bakhatsingh, 
and exalted him with the bestowal of the title of 
‘Eajadhiraj’. 

The Mahpraja also gave shelter to HadS Budh Singh, 
the ruler of Bund! and Rawal Akhairaj, the ruler of Jaisalmer. 
In 1727 A. D. he again went to Delhi, and thence proceeded 
on a pilgrimage to Gadbamukteabwaiv 


In 1728 A. D. his younger brothers, Anand Singh and 
Raya Singh, took possession of Idar, which was then 
included in the Maharaja’s Mansab, but he did not oppose 
their action keeping in view the maintenance of undisturbed 
peace in Marwar (App. B. 12, pp. 134-135). 

Emperor Mohammadshah got displeased with Sarbuland- 
khan, the Governor of Gujrat, and appointed Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh in his place in 1730 A. D. as a mark 
of favour. He bestowed on him (the Maharaja) a 
robe of honour (as well as the province of Ajmer). 
Accordingly he took possession of Ajmer and then 
marched with his brother Rajadhiraj for Ahmedabad, 
by the way of Sirohi and Palanpur. But when he reached 
there he found Sarbulandkhan unwilling to hand over 
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charge of the governorship and was prepared to oppost 
him. After a fierce battle between Sarbulandkhan and 
the Maharaja, which was fought on the banks of the river 
Sabarmati (App. 13 & H, pp. 136-153), the old governor was 
obliged to hand over the province to the Maharaja and 
to retire towards Agra. 


The following year Peshwa Baji Rao I invaded Gujrat, 
but' the Maharaja managed him to side with the Emperor 
and sent him with the army against Tryambak, Rao 
Dabhare, who was helped by the Nizam. The invaders 
were defeated. But Nizam-ul-Mulk poisoned the ears of 
Nawab Khan Dauran, the minister of the Emperor, against 
the Peshwa and tried to get him punished. On coming to 
know of this intrigue the Maharaja sent a letter of protest 
. to the Nawab, in which he conveyed to him in plain words 
that even if the Nizam, who was in league with the enemici 
and who ,yet possessed the confidence of the Nawab, darei 
to come this side, he too would be chastised in the sann 
wayHApp. B. 15 & 16, pp. 154-165). 

In 1732 A D. tht Maharaja managed to get PIlaji, th 
founder of the Gaekawad dynasty, murdered, and annexei 
Baroda. He also captured a number of forts, which wer 
in the hands of these Mahratta intruders fApp. B, 17 < 
18, pp. .166-176): . 


.Owing to these Maharatta raids' the revenue of th 
province had dwindled, and a horrible famine which ravage 
in the .land made the condition all the more pitiable, f 
the Imperial court did 'not' send the expected help in me 
and money, even on repeated demands. 


Umabal Dabhare, the wido 
of Khanderao Dabhare, invaded Gujrat the 'following yea 
bv th? P “nduded with her, and was also approvi 
the foresight the Emperor honour! 

the^Gulrat’^'*?”® l>iB own deputy to look aft 

the Gujrat affairs returned to Jodhpur. 
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The same year a boundary dispute arose between 
Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh and Raja Sujan Singh of Bikaner. 
Ihe Rajadhiraj invaded Bikaner, and the Maharaja also went 
to his help, and they captured the city. In the end, a 
treaty was concluded with the Bikaner ruler by the terms 
of which the Bikaner ruler pi'omised to pay Rupees twelve 
lacs as indemnity, out of which 6 lacs were paid in cash 
and for the remaining four lacs, he had to cede the 
villages of Kharbuji and Sarunda. Besides -this he also 
promised to serve the Maharaja with the whole of his 
army whenever called for to do so (App. B. 19, pp. 177-182). 

In 1734 A. D. he held a grand assembly at Hurda, 
which was attended by the rulers of Jaipur, ’ Udaipur, 
Kotah, Bikaner and Kishangarh and all of them signed a 
pact of mutual assistance. After this pact he accompanied 
Samshmuddulah to deal with Malhar Rao Holkar,. who 
threatened Ajmer and Sambhar, but by tte mediation of 
E5ja Jayasingh a treaty was concluded between them. He 
then went to Delhi, with the Nawab in 1735 A. D. •- . 

Malhar Rao getting displeased with the Maharaja for 
his siding with the Emperor invaded, in 'his absence, some 
of the provinces of Marwar in 1736 A. D., but was soo'n 
opposed and forced to withdraw his forces by his (Maharaja’s) 
nobles. . . . 

In 1737 A. D. the Muslim nobles poisoned the ears of , 
the Emperor against the Maharaja who, thereupon appointed' 
Momin-Ehan as Governor of Gujrat in his place. But 
when the new Governor did not find himself strong enough 
to take possession of the province, he asked for the help 
of the Maharatta-general RangojI, promising him a share 
in the income of the province in return for his services. 
When the Maharaja came to know of this clique he got so much 
enraged that he left the Imperial court, even when the 
Emperor was holding it. All the courtiers present there 
were alarmed by his behaviour, and entreated him to 
return back to the court, where a fresh Farman, under 
the signature of the Emperor, for his governorship of Gujr.at 
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■was issued. But as Mominkhan had occupied Ahmedabad, 
even in disobedience of the orders conveyed in this Farman, 
the Maharaja left Delhi and returned to Jodhpur. 

Sometime afterwards he again invaded Bikaner, but 
when, in 1741 A. D. Raja Jayasingh of Amber marched 
against Jodhpur, he was obliged to come back from there 
(Bikaner). Peace was soon patched up between both the 
rulers of Jodhpur and Jaipur without any bloodshed and 
Raja Jayasingh returned to his capital. 

Later on Maharaja Abhaya Singh, in order to take 
revenge upon Jayasingh, asked Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh 
to take possession of Ajmer, which was then under Jaya 
Singh. As soon as this news reached Raja Jayasingh, he 
marched against him with an army of 50,000 strong. At Gang- 
vana, near Ajmer, Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh measured swords 
with him, with great bravery, with a force of 5,000 warriors 
only and according to Col. Tod, Raja Jayasingh had to flee 
away towards Khandela. But Bakhat Singh also lost almost 
all of his warriors and thinking it imprudent to stay there in 
this condition, moved on to Rian, where Maharaja Abhaya Singb 
was camping with his array. Soon after both the brothers 
again marched against Raja Jayasingh, who being afraid of 
the Rathor might dared not give them a battle, and handing 
back the seven provinces, which fell into his hands in hie 
iny^asion yf Marwar and returning all the material which 
Rajadhiraj left behind at Gangvana concluded a treaty with 


After the death of Raja Jayasingh in 1743 A. D Ajmer 
was again taken possession of by Maharaja Abhayasingh. 
Raja Ishwarisingh tried to recapture it, but failed. 

In 1747 the Maharaja again invaded Bikaner, but peace 
was soon restored. 


p, '^•*’1 A*'">®dshah Durrani Invaded th 

dS ioh- Maharaja and the Raji 

dhirSjtohis aid. But as Maharaja Abhaya Sinch was to 
busy with his own State affairs, Rajadhiraj I' uhat Sing 
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alone went there and helped Prince Ahmadshah in defeating 
the Afghans at the battle of Sirhind and in re-taking Lahore. 

In April of the same year Ahmadshah ascended the throne 
after the death of his father. He bestowed on the Rajadhiraj 
the Governorship of Gujrat, but as the Maharaftas were at that 
period, over running the whole country, he did not think it 
prudent to go to Gujrat and so returned to his own country. 

The same year, at the request of Maharana Jagatsingh II, 
the Maharaja helped Madhosingh with 2,000 horse against his 
elder brother Raja Ishwarisingh of Jaipur- 

Maharaja Abhaya Singh died in 1749 A. D. Like his father 
and grandfather he too was a brave ruler. 

He was succeeded by his only son Maharaja Ramsingh.’ 
M Mah«»iu Ramsiagh Though hc was a biave ruler yet, was not 
so sober minded. A dispute arose between 
him and his uncle Bakhat Singh. Some of his nobles also deserted 
him and joined hands with the RajadhirSj. Thereupon 
Maharaja Ramsingh invaded Nagaur, but on the Rajadhiraj 
agreeing. to return Jalore, peace was not disturbed and the 
Maharaja returned to Jodhpur. 

But sometime later the Rajadhiraj showed his unwilling- 
ness to part with Jalore and went to Delhi. There he Intrigued 
with the Amir-ul-Umra Salabatkhan (Zulfikar Jang) and 
instigated him to secure for himself the governorship of Ajmer 
and promised him full support against the Maharattas. In 
return for this help he demanded assistance from him (Amir- 
Ul-Umra) in occupying Jodhpur. 

As soon as this news reached the Maharaja, he too sought 
help from his would-be father-in-law Raja ishwarl Singh of 
Jaipur and Malhar Kao Holkar. Raja Gajsingh of Bikaner 
and Raja Bahadur Singh of Roopnagar (Kishangarh) sided 
with the Rajadhiraj. 

Some days afterwards when Zulfikar, after being appointed 
governor of Ajmer, reached PIpar, a fierce battle ensued bet- . 
ween his army and that of the Maharaja. In a short time the 
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Muslim army was routed from the field, and in the intense 
heat of the day wandered hither and thither in quest of water 
to quench their thirst and also that of their horses Accord- 
ing to the author of “Sehrul Mutakharin” when Zulfikars 
vanquished and thirsty soldiers happened to come across with 
the Maharaja’s warriors, while out searching for water, then 
out of pity for their miserable condition the Maharaja’s 
soldiers supplied them with sufficient water to quench the 
thirst of both the men and their horses and after that asked 
them to leave the place instantly fortheir own camp. 


This is a unique instance of the Rathor magnanimity 
of heart and its parallel can scarcely be found in*'- the annals 
of other Rajput races' . 


Zulfikar was so much disheartened by this defeat that even 
the assurances of Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh could not deter 
him from returning to Delhi by way of Ajmer. This event 
took place in 1749 A.D. 


In 1751 A, D. when Maharaja Ramsingh was camping with 
his forces at Merta to meet the possible onslaught of the 
Rajadhiraj, he (Bakhat Singh) took the fort of Jodhpur by a 
surprise attack and thus deprived Maharaja Ramsingh of his 
possession for ever. 

In 1752 A. D, 'Ramsingh, with the active support of 
Sindhia, was able to get bold of some portion of Marwar. 


I Mnnshi Ghtilom Khan the aolhor of Sehrul Mutakharui describes this event as 

follows — 

It was BO heard that about the mid-day when the guna became too hot for discharge atwi 
the battle somewhat cooled down in thoso parte of Rajputana and at that place particularly when 
the battle was being fought, there waa an acute ecaraty of water, some of the followers of thi 

Amirul CTmra, who were feeling thirsty and were wandcni^ in quest of water reached the vicinit) 

of th., camp of Ramsingh Coming to Icnow of their calamity betrayed by their looks thi 
Rajput nobles commanded their Bervante to draw water and quench the thirst of their foea, 
including their horses and bade them to depart instantly remarking they were at war with them 
m story about the clash with Zuinkarjang and the supply of water by the Rajputs to their foei 
bear credence as Sayyad IsmailaUkhan Bahadur eon of Abdulalikhaa Bahadur cousin of the 
author was accompanying that army The author has recorded this happening after personally 
learmg the Sayyad This virtue of the Rajputs is one of the rare qualities May 

the Almighty Ood bestow Bueh rare quabtws on aU mankind. (Vol III. pp 883-^85) 
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Two years later (in 1754 A. D.) by the efforts of Jaya Apa 
Sindhia, a fresh treaty was concluded between Eamsingh and 
*his cousin Bijaya Singh by the terms of which the former 
was given the districts of Siwana, Maroth, Merta, Sojat, Par- 
batsar, Sambhar and Jalore. 

He breathed his last in 1772 A. D. 

Maharaja Bakhatsingh, who wrested the throne of Marwar 
(29) Mflharaia Bakhat* from his nephew Maharaja Eamsingh in 
SiBEh. 1751 A. D., was a brave and sagacious ruler. 

We have already narrated that he once utterly routed the 
Jaipur army 50,000 strong under the personal command of 
Eaja Jayasirigh with only a force of 5,OOU biave warriors 
under him. 

Maharaja Bakhatsingh also proposed to enter into a pact 
with Raja Madhosingh of Jaipur in order to drive away the 
Maharattas from Malwa, but the latter had not the courage 
enough to agree to it. 

He died at SIndholi (in Jaipur) in 1752 A. D. while conduct- 
ing negotiations regarding his aforesaid proposal. 

(It is also said that he was poisoned under the instigation 
of the Raja of Jaipur). 

Maharaja Bijayasingh, his only son, succeeded him to the 
(SOI JodhpUr. 

In 1754 A. D. in a sharp encounter with Jaya Apa Sindhia, 
who had come to help Maharaja Ramsingh, he defeated him 
at Gangarda, but in another battle his artillery could notreach 
him in time and the Maharattas won the day. The Maharattas, 
elated with success, pursued the Maharaja upto Nagaur. 

Seeing no other way to raise the seige Maharaja Bijaya- 
singh contrived to get Jaya Apa murdered by treachery. Soon 
after this happening, the other Maharatta leaders, hearing of 
this news, invaded Nagaur and Jodhpur to avenge the death of 
Jaya Apa. But sometime iater a treaty was drawn up, by 
which Ajmer was ceded to the Maharattas and a number of 
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We learn from an Imperial Sanad, dated 7th August 1775 
A. D., that the village itaisina or the aiea of land over which 
the present New Delhi has been built was granted to him in 
his ancestral Jaglr in peipetuity.(App. B. 21, pp. 189-195). 


As two of his elder sons had left this world in his own life 
time, he was succeeded by his grandson 
Bhimsingh (the son of his second son 

Bhomsingh). 


^31) Mabaraja Blnmsmgli 


The struggle for the throne continued going on between 
him and his uncles and cousins throughout his life. The 
Maharattas also invaded Marwar in 1794 A. D., but he bought 
them off. 


He died in 1803 A D. after a reign of about ten years. As 
he left no male issue, he was succeeded by 
152) M.haiaia Msn>ine>' cousin Maharaja Mansingh, the son of 

Gumansingh. 


In the same year a treaty was drawn up between the 
Maharaja and the East India Company, but the Maharaja did 
not approve of its terms, and wanted 'some modifications in 
them. 


The following year, when the East India Company was 
waging war with Sindhia, Maharaja Mansingh subdued 
Ajmer and also gave refuge to the family of daswant Bao 
Holkar. At this action, of the Maharaja, the East India 
Company was forced to annul the treaty of 1803 A. D. In 
the meantime some of the dissatisfied nobles of Marwar took 
up the cause of Dhonkalsingh, an alleged posthumous son of 
the late Maharaja Bhimsingh, for the throne of Marwar. A 
year later the relations between Maharaja Mansingh of 
Jodhpur and Maharaja Jagatsingh of Jaipur got strained to 
a breaking point on the question of the marriage of Krishna- 
kumari, the daughter of Maharana Bhimsingh of Mewar, who 
was previously betrothed to late Maharaja Bhimsingh of 
Jodhpur. 
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Thakur Sawaisingh of Pokaran, taking his chance of this 
fued instigated the Maharaja of Jaipur to invade Jodhpur. 
Mahkraja Suratsingh of Bikaner and the ruler of Shahpura 
joined hands with the invader and most of the Jagirdars of 
Marwar also rendered help to the Jaipur hordes. Although, 
in 1807 A D the invaders gained some success for the time 
being in gaining possession of the city of Jodhpur, yet soon 
afterwards, with the combined efforts of Singhi Indraraj and 
some of the remaining loyal nobles. Amir Khan, a freebooter 
siding with the Jaipur chief was bought over to help the 
cause of Maharaja Mansingh. Thus gaining ample strength 
and collecting sufficient men and money, the city of Jaipur 
was raided with this newly raised army. This news frustra- 
ted all the plans of the Maharajaof Jaipurand he was obliged 
ru retire post-haste to defend his own capital. 

In 1808 Amir Khan treacherously murdered the Thakurs 
of Pokaran, Chaijdawal, Pali, Bagri, etc., who were the most 
prominent rebel nobles of Marwar at Murujwa. 

After this event, the Jodhpur forces also Invaded Bikaner 
to take revenge on its Maharaja, who took part in the invasion 
of Jodhpur along with the Jaipur army, and forced him 
(Maharaja SuratsinghJ to cede back the district of Phalodi, 
which he had received for giving active support to the cause of 
Dhonkalsingh, He was also compelled to write a bond for 

thepaymentofEs. 3,60,001/. as indemnity (App. B 22 pp 196- 

198). 


The following year Amir Khan was sent against Jaipur 
to settle accounts with the Maharaja for his previous invasion 
of Marwar and he compelled Maharaja Jagatsingh to return 
all the effects left behind by .Maharaja Mansingh at the battle 
of Gingoli (in Parbatsar district), and to pay a large sum in 
cash to meet the expenses of his (Amir Khan’s) army 


In 1812 A. p the Marwar forces invaded Sirohi and plui 

dercd its capital. ^ 


Maharaja Jagatsingh of Jaipur called 

relnUonswHhM^^^^^ •'^-astablish friendly 

relations ith Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur. 
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The same year Maharaja Mansingh captured Rao 
Udaibhan of Sirohi, while he wag camping at Pall, and kept 
him in captivity for about three months But when the Rao 
accepted the allegiance of the Maharaja and also promised to 
pay Rs. 1,25,000 as indemnity, he was set free. 

In 1815 A. D. SinghI Indiaraj, the minister and Ayas 
Devnath, the spiritual teacher (Guru) of the Maharaja, were 
murdered at the instigation of the local faction by Amir 
Khan’s followers. The Maharaja took this matter to heart so 
much that he shut himself up in seclusion and left taking any 
interest in politics or in the administration of the State. The 
vile faction on their part set up in his place Maharaj-kumar 
Chhatrasingh, his heir-apparent, against the wishes of the 
Maharaja 

In 1618 A. D. a new treaty was concluded between the East 
India Company and the Jodhpur State. 

Soon after this treaty Maharaj-kumar Chhatrasingh died 
and the Maharaja re-took the reigns of administration in his 
own hands. In 1800 A. D. he took a dreadful revenge on the 
intriguers for their misdeeds and disloyal activities against 
him. 

In 1824 A. D. the East India Company, in order to suppress 
the unruly tribes there, took over 2i villages of Merwara from 
Jodhpur under its direct control. 

Three years later the Maharaja gave sanctuary to Raja 
Madhurajdeo Bhonsle of Nagpur, who came to Jodhpur after 
his utter defeat by the East India Company. A year after- 
wards in 1828 A. D., he gave refuge to Raja Kalyansingh of 
Kishangarh. 

In 1835 A. D. the Agent to the Governor General in 
Rajputana put 29 rebellious Jagirdars of MallanI under 
custody and put the administration of Mallani district under 
the Political Agent. 

The same year, the East India Company took seven more 
villages of Merwara under its direct control (which were 
returned in 1843 A. D.) and also renewed the agreement about 
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the previous 21 villages. Further the Maharaja agreed to’pay 
Rs. 1 , 15,000 in cash instead of 1,500 Sawars according to the 
agreement in the previous treaty of 1818 A. D. 

As the Maharaja was a staunch devotee of the Nath sect, 
so the Naths exercised an undue influence over the adminis- 
tration of the State. To eradicate this evil, the Agent to the 
Governor General in Eajputana and the Political Agent, with 
a contingent of ten thousand soldiers, came to Jodhpur, and 
concluded a fresh treaty in 1839 A. D. By the terms of this 
treaty a Political agent was stationed at Jodhpur to render 
advice and give help to the State whenever-necessary, and the 
fort was temporarily put under his charge, but was returned 
back to the Maharaja after a short period in 1840 A. D. The 
following year the A. G. G. as well as the Political Agent 
endeavoured to end the interference of the Naths in the State 
administration, but their efforts proved of no avail. They 
therefore resumed the Jagirs of these Naths, but even when 
•this drastic action failed to produce any sobering effect they 
were constrained to deport two of the rebellious Naths. 

This action of the Agent to the Governor General hurt the 
religious susceptibiiities of the Maharaja to such an extent that 
he renounced the world, left all interest in the adminis- 
tration from that day and died at Mandor after about four 
months in 1843 A. D. 

Maharaja Mansingh was a scholar, brave and a wise 
ruler. But as he was too much under the influence of the 
Naths and unforgiving for his rebeilious nobles, so his reign 
was never free from internal troubles. 

In i822 A. D. Maharaja Ranjitsingh of the Punjab, sought 
his advice about the political situation then prevailing in 
India. This bears ample testimony for his fame and states- 


Governor Genera 

in the some social reformi 

the State in 1639 A. D. which were inscribed on marbh 
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slabs and installed at every district headquarters in 1843 A. D. 
(App. B. 24, pp. 203-204 . 

As he left no male issue, so he was succeeded after his death 
(33) Mah.rAja Takhat- Maharaja Takhatsingh "of Ahmad- 

nagar, in Idar State, according to the will 

made by him. 

In 1847 A. D. the East India Company in lieu of Umarkot 
agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 annually to the State. Three years 
later in 1850 A. D. the Maharaja got himself weighed in silver. 

The Maharanaof llda'ipur put forward his claim in 1853 
A. D. for the restoration of the Godwar district back to 
Mewar, but as this district was ceded to Maharaja Bijaya- 
singh of Jodhpur in 1770 A. D. in return for his help against 
the Maharana’s grand nephew, the A. G. G. rejected this claim. 

In the year 1855 A. D. he went on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, 
Muttra and Pushkar. When the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
1857 A. D. the Maharaja unflinchingly rendered every sort of 
available military help to the Britishers and gave pioteotion 
to some fugitives also. 

Prom the year 1859 A. D. the name of Queen Victoria began 
to be struck on the coins of Jodhpur in place of the Mughal 
Emperor. 

The right of adoption by the Maharajas of Jodhpur was 
recognised by the Government of India in 1662 A. D. The 
same year the title of Rao Raja was conferred in general on 
all the male off-springs of Paidayatsfconcubines of the rulers). 

In 1865 the Maharaja met the Governor General at Calcutta 
and the following year attended the Darbar held at Agra by 
Lord Lawrence, the then Governor General and , was awarded 
the insignia of G. C. S. I. 

In the same year the Maharaja gave permission' for giving 
land free for the building of the railway line passing through 
his territory and also abolished the ti-ansit duties, on the 
goods carried on this railway. 
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In 1867 A. D. Queen Victoria conferred on him the heredi- 
tary honour of a salute of 17 guns. 

The long standing dispute between the State and its 
Jagirdars about their Jagirs was amicably settled m 1869 
A. D. and the following year the Government of India took 
over the working of the Sambhar Salt area as well as the salt 
areas at Nawa and Guda. 

In the same year as the Maharaja did not approve of his 
seat arrangement made at the Darbar held at Ajmer by Lord 
Mayo, he left the place for Jodhpur without attending it. For 
this act his salute guns were reduced from seventeen to 
fifteen. 

In 1872 A. D. the Maharaja’s second son Zorawarsingh 
took forced possession of the Nagaur fort, but was soon 
compelled to vacate it. 

In October of the same year, due to continued ill health, 
the Maharaja entrusted the administration of the State to his 
heir-apparent Maharaj kumar Jaswantsingh and soon after 
left this world in 1873 A. D. 


He was succeeded by his eldest son Maharaja Jaswant- 
(3)1 siahaiipjasitaot- ^ingh II. During his reign the adminis- 
tration of the State was remodelled on 
modern lines and his younger brother Maharaj Pratap- 
singh took a leading part in it. 


In 1874 A. D. Maharaja Jaswantsingh went on a pilgrim- 
age to Hardwar and Gaya and thence went further to 
Calcutta, where he met the Viceroy in 1875 A. D. The follow- 
honoured at Calcutta with the insignia of 
G. C. S. I. by the then Prince of Wales 

In the same year the school, which was opened at the capital 


On the occasion of the Darbar held at Delhi in 1877 A 1 
m honour Of the assumption by Queen Victort of tlie title 
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Empress of India, his salute guns were raised from 17 to 19 
and the following year this number was further raised to 21. 

In 1879 A. D. the Government of India took on lease the 
salt areas at Didwana, Paehpadra, Phalodi and BhawatarA 

In 1881 A. D. a census of the whole of Marwar was taken 
for the first time, and about 17,50,000 souls were counted. 

In those years the income of the State ampunted to about 
Rs. 20,00,000, while the expenditure far exceeded it. The 
liability of the State neared about 40 to 50 lacs, but on the re- 
adjustment of the financial management in I6S2 A. D. its 
former defects were removed and in a short time satisfactory 
results appeared. 

The first State Railway line in Marwar was opened between 
P&li and Kharchi (Marwar Junction) in 1882 A. D., which 
was further extended up to Jodhpur in 1885 A. D. 

In 1884 A. D. the City Municipality was established at the 
capital to look after the civic affairs of the city, a State Council 
was also constituted to render advice on important matters 
and the land revenue settlement was taken in hand. 

In 1885 A. D. the State Treasury came into being, arrange- 
ments for opening Post Offices were made, and an ice factory 
was started. Further the old agreement regarding the 21 
viMa^ea.af.MAnw.4j;a. wm vanfl.Tia.d. v.vd.o.'umaJ. to;: 
water from BSlsamand to the city tanks was constructed. 

The following year the Jodhpur Press, which turned out 
mostly litho-work was reorganised. 

The Mahgrhja sent his younger brother MahSraj Pratap- 
singh to attend the Golden Jubilee celebrations of Queen 
Victoria at London in 1887 A. D. 

The following year the Historical Department was created 
to compile the history of the State. 

In 1869 A. D. the cavalry unit known as SardSr Risala was 
raised and in 1690 A. D. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor Edward of Wales visited Jodhpur. 
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The civil administration of the MallSni District was handed 
back to the Jodhpur Darbar in 1891 A. D. 

In 1893 A. D. an intermediate college named after the then 
Maharaja, and known as the Jaswant College was opened at 
Jodhpur. 

In 1895 this noble hearted, liberal minded, wise and 
generous Maharaja breathed his last at the age of 58 years. 

During his reign all sorts of facilities, such as judicial, 
medical, educational, and of communications were provided 
for the benefit of the public and the income of the State too, 
rose above 57 lacs. 

The first hospital run on modern lines was also opened 
about 1886 A. D. at the capital during his reign. 

He was succeeded by his son and heir MaharajS Sardar- 
ISS) M.h.r.i.s..d.r. singh, but 33 thc latter was only 16 years 
of age at the time of his accession, his 
uncle Maharaj Pratapsingh was appointed 'Regent during 
the period of his minority. 

In 1896 A. D. the Jaswant Female Hospital and the Elgin 
Rajput School were opened and the local Jaswant College 
was raised to the status of a degree college. 

Full ruling powers were invested to Maharaja Sardar- 
singh in 1898 A. D. and the criminal justice of the MallanI 
district (previously held back) was also vested in the State by 
the Political Agent. ^ 

The following year, owing to the failure of rains, Marwar 
was ravaged by a severe famine. In order to relieve "the 
sufferings caused by this calamity the State spent about 26| 
lacs of rupees for the relief of the people and cattle. 

Owing to the exchange difficulties felt by the State during 
rtese famine operations, the striking of silver coins in the 
State mint was discontinued and the Imperial coins in 
circulation in British India were introduced in their place. 

In 1901 A. D the JIah§raja paid a visit to Europe for 
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The following year Mabaraj Pratapsingh was adopted to 
the Gaddi of Idar in Gu]rat. In the same year Maharaja 
Sardarsingh joined the Imperial cadet corps at Meerut and 
afterwards from this place he went to Pachmarhi to recoup 
his health. 

In 1906 A. D. the weight of the Jodhpur copper coin was 
reduced by nearly half. In the same year the Maharaja re- 
took the reigns of administration in his own hands while the 
State Council continued to function as before under the 
presidentship of the Resident. But in 1909 A. D. he (the 
Maharaja) assumed full ruling powers again. 

In the same year, at the time of the visit of Lord Kitchner 
to Jodhpur, a small industrial Museum was opened which is 
now known as ‘Sardar Museum.’ 

In 1910 A. D. the insignia of G. C. S. I., was conferred on 
him by the Government and his personal salute was raised 
from 17 to 19 guns. But after about a year this noble and 
kind hearted Maharaja died in 1911 A. D. at the age of 31 
years only. 

During his reign many reforms were carried out for the 
well being of his subjects. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumersingh, 
(361 Msh.rwa Sumer. but as the lattcr was then only 13 years 
'■•s'’- of age Maharaja Pratapsingh abdicated 

the throne of Idar in favour of his adopted son Maharaj 
.Daulatsingh and took over the charge of the Regency adminis- 
tration at Jodhpur once again. 

‘ III 

In 1912 A. D. a chief court was inaugurated in Jodhpur! 
The following year the State donated 2 lacs of rupees for the 
Hardinge chair of Technology in the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity with Rs. 24,000/- as an annual recurring grant. 

A new High School known as the ‘Rajput High School’ was‘^ 
opened at Chopasni in 1914 A. D. to impart education exclu-, 
sively to the boys of the Rajputs and some months later, 
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when the World War broke out in Europe, Maharaja Sumer- 
singh and the old veteran Maharaja Regent Sir Pratapsingh 
both proceeded to the front. 

A Public Library called the Sumer Public Library came 
into being in 1915 A. D. and was housed in the building of the 
Museum. 

Maharaja Sumersingh was invested with full ruling 
powers in 1916 A. D. and the following year the Electrical and 
Mechanical Department was established to eiectrify the city. 
In 1918 A. D., when the bubonic plague broke out in the ci^y, 
the Maharaja made excellent arrangements for the protection 
of the property of those subjects, who had left the city and 
were residing in the suburbs and for checking this scourge 
threw open all the State buildings around the capital to house 
the people of Jodhpur. Just after this calamity influenza 
broke out in the city in an epidemic form, when further relief 
measures were immediately undertaken on a large scale to 
cope with the situation. 

Thereafter Maharaja Sumersingh met with a premature 
death in October 1918 A. D. at the age of 21 years only. 

He was an intelligent ruler of self dependent nature. 
During his short reign, the State made an all round progress 
in all the branches of administration. The Jodhpur lancers 
fought against the Turks with extraordinary valour in the 
Jordan valley, Haifa in Palestine and Aleppo in Syria, etc. 

Maharaja Sumersingh was also honoured by the Khedive 
of Egypt with the title of the Grand Cordon of the order of 
the Nile. 


As he had no male issue, he was succeeded on October 14, 
younger brother Mah6r§jS 
JuIvB loos A Bahadur. The latter was born on 

H “"'y use at the time of 

his succession to the throne a Regency Council was constituted 
tocarrj on the administration of the State and MaharajS 
Pratapsingh a as appointed Regent for the third time 
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In recognition of the meritorious services rendered by the 
Jodhpur State in the War his local salute guns were raised 
from 17 to 19 in 1921 A. D. 

He attended the inauguration ceremony of the Chamber of 
Princes, and in the cold season of the same year His Hoyal 
Highness the Prince Edward of Wales graced Jodhpur by a 
royal visit. 

Maharaja Pratapsingh, the old veteran Rathor, passed 
away in 1922 D at the ripe age of 76. 

On January 27, 1923 Maharaja Umaidsingh Bahadur 
assumed full powers of administration of the State, but being 
a prince of constitutional and democratic nature, he rules 
the State through a Council of mlnisteis. 

The Maharaja was blessed with an heir apparent named 
Maharaj-Kumar Shri Hanwantsinghji on the 16th June 1923. 

In order to facilitate speedy justice to the people District 
and Sessions Courts were established in 1924. The 
following year all the State employees were further allowed 
the benefit to contribute towards the State Provident Fund 
to be of help to them on their retirement from service. 

In March 1925 he, accompanied by his family, took his 
polo team to England,, where it scored many successes 
against world renowned teams. 

In 1926 the Maharaja accidentally encountered a rogue 
elephant in the jungles of the Nilgiri hills, where he showed 
rare presence of mind. 

The same year, on his return from Ooty, he created the 
Archmological Department to preserve the ancient monuments 
in the State. 

A year after, in order to facilitate the money transactions 
for the State as well as to give impetus to trade, a branch of 
the Imperial Bank of India was opened at Jodhpur. The 
same year the Maharaja bestowed a Jaglr of the ‘Rekh of 
about 55 thousand on Maharaj Shri Ajitsinghji his younger 
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brother. He also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3 lacs for the 
Hindu University for the Irwin Chair of Agriculture. 

In 1928 the Maharaja earmarked an amount of two lacs of 
rupees more to maintain 4 scholarships for higher studies in 
veterinary and agriculture science. 

In 1929 A. D. he laid the foundation stone of the new 
Chhitar (Hill) Palace as well as of the Windham Hospital, 
the last named institution being one of the best equipped in 
the whole of India. 

In 1931 A. D. the census of Marwar was taken and the 
population of Marwar totalled 21,25 982 souls. A Flying Club 
was also started at Jodhpur the same year. 

In May 1933 the designation of the Jodhpur State was 
changed to that of the Jodhpur Government, and the members 
of the Council came to be designated as Ministers. 

The Maharaja paid a visit to East Africa for big game 
hunting and the following year he again went to complete his 
programme of wild sports there. 

In 1935 the Silver Jubilee of His Gracious Majesty King 
George V was celebrated in Jodhpur, and a large sum of 
money was contributed to the His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Fund. Similarly a handsome amount was also subscribed 
towards the Quetta Earth-quake Relief Fund opened at Delhi. 

In 1936 A. D. Lord Willingdon, the then Viceroy, performed 
the opening ceremony of the Willingdon Gardens as well as 
the new building of the Sardar Museum and Sumer Public 
Library situated there in the centre. 

The same year on June 23, the Maharaja was honoured with 
the title of G. C. S, I. by the British Government. 

In 1937 he proceeded to England to take part in the corona- 
tion ceremony of King George VI. 

In 1938 the Government of India retroceded to the Jodhpur 
State the 21 villages (along with 3 new ones) of the MerwSra 
district, ^he administration of which was taken under its direct 
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control in 1824 A. D. and also freed the State from the obliga- 
tion' of the payment of a sum of Es. 1,15,000, which was 
annually paid to the Government of India for maintaining the 
Erinpura corps. The same year, in order to remove the 
scarcity of water in the capital, the Maharaja got constructed 
a canal with pumping stations at necessary intervals, now 
known as Sardar Samand Water Supply channel, and built a 
huge reservoir for the water storage, at a total cost of 
Es. 25,50,000. In order to remove the impurities of the water 
supplied to the city, an up-to-date filter plant was also fitted 
at a little distance beloiv the reservoir. 

In the same year the Umaid Female Hospital was opened 
at a cost of Es. 11,19,000 and in 1939 the Maharaja was 
generous enough to donate a fabulous sum of Es. 70,00,000 in 
order to combat the scourge of famine in Marwar. 

In August 1941 A. D. His Highness, with his younger 
brother Maharaj Shri Ajitsinghji, paid a visit to the Near 
East War Front to inspect the Jodhpur troops. 

In the same year a Eepresentative Advisory Assembly was 
constituted in place of the Central Advisory Board previously 
established in 1939 A. D. 

Up to the end of 1942 A. D. Jodhpur Darbar contributed 
sum of about 30 lacs of rupees towards the World War as well 
as twelve fighters and one heavy bomber. 

His Highness has also placed four of his personal aeroplanes 
and one glider at the disposal of the Government of India. 

Further, he was one of the foremost princes to place at the 
disposal of the Government of India all the resources of the 
State as well as his personal services in the present World 
War to crush the Axis Powers. , 

The latest census of the State showed a figure of 25,55,904 
souls. 

In his benevolent reign Marwar has taken giant strides in 
improvements in all directions and the annual gross income o 
the State has reached near two and a quarter crores of rupees. 
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Air Commodore, His Highness Raj-Rajeshvar Saramad 
Rajahai Hind Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Shrl Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur G. C. S. I., G. C. I. E., K. C. V. 0., A. D. C., 
LL.D., is beloved by his subjects and is a kind hearted ruler 
■with democratic outlook. He is an air minded prince, a 
spirited Polo player and a keen sportsman of wide fame. 

He has five Maharaj-kumars namely Maharaj-kumSr 
Shri Hanwantsinghji, Himmatsinghji, Harisinghji, Devisinghji, 
and Dilipsinghji. 

The Maharani of Jodhpur, who was married in 1921 A. D., 
is a dutiful and very devoted Rani of the Maharaja and is 
ever alert to help the needy and the poor. 

May the Almighty bestow His choicest blessings on the 
Maharaja, may he and his family have health,' long life and 
prosperity and may his people enjoy his 'benevolent reign for 
long. 
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1. Rajputs 


[Read at XfV Congresso Intemazionate Degli Onentaiisti, held at (Regia CTniveisita} 

Roma m September 1035 A D and published in its proceedings and 
transactions (pp 409— 422 as well ag in ‘Indian Culture,’ 

Calcutta. VoJ III, Wo 2 (Oct 1938 A D) 
pp 289—302) 

We know from the Hindu *Shastras^ that in the 
beginning, the Aryans had no caste system among them, but 
it was introduced later to facilitate the social and the 
industrial developments of the society. By its introduction 
particular kind of work was entrusted to the particular group 
of people, specially suited for the purpose, and this was the 
basis of the caste system in India.* 

Like other ‘Shastras’,the‘Bhagavata’2 and ‘Mahabhai'ata^^ 
also support this theory. 

It is likely that the people of the old school may see in this 
statement a suggestion of the modern ideas but this is notso. 

In support of this, we quote here from a book named 
‘Samarangana Sutradhara^-* compiled by Raja Bhoja, the 
famous Paramara ruler of Malwa. He ruled from about 1010 
to 1053 A. D. ( (066 to (1(0 V. S.) and besides being a patron 
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of learning is considered to have been himself a scholar 

of repute:— ^ ..u 

‘ Brahma, for maintaining peace and order on the earth 

made Prithu the first ruler of the people and he too for the 
sake of administrative convenience and efficiency divided them 
in four “ Varnas” or castes.’ 

* People who were God-fearing, pious, scholarly and able 
were designated as “Brahmanas”; those who were courage- 
ous, energetic, strong and able to protect othei s were named 
as “Kshatriyas”; persons who were wise, desirous of wealth, 
reliable, smart and kindhearted were styled as “Vaishyas” 
and men lacking in a sense of respect, religion, truth and 
purity were called “Shudras”.’ 

The purpose of quoting these lines here is simply to show 
that these divisions of Varnas or castes, in the beginning, 
were based on the quality, work and the nature of the indivi- 
duals' and they had no connection with birth. 

In our opinion this system might have served at that time, 
to avert the clash of interests and the hard competition 
which threaten our society this day. 

Further for the sake of individual development, the 
period of our life was also divided into four parts called 
four ‘Ashramas’. 

Leaving this question of ‘Varnas’ and ‘Ashramas’ in 
general, we take up now the question relating to ‘ Kshatriyas’ 
in particular. 

According to the ‘Vedic’ and ‘Pauranic’ literature, 
the Kshatriyas were divided into two dynasties, one of which 
was named Solar or ‘Suryavamsha ’ and the other Lunar 
or Chandravamsha’. On the basis of the close study of the 

'“•e of opinion that the 

different mierated to India in two 

different periods and to differentiate them from each other, 

” 'As...™!,.. 
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The first mention of this dynasty or division is found in 
‘Navasahasanka Charita’ of Padmagupta composed in the 
later half of the I Ith century A.D. It states that Vashishfha, 
a sage, to get back his cow from Vishvamitra, his rival, 
created a warrior from his fire altar at mount Abu, and as 
this warrior killed his enemies and brought back his cow, 
the sage named him as Paramara or the destroyer of 
the enemy. 

On the basis of the above story, we presume that, to get 
rid of his enemies, a descendant of Vashishtha, purified (by 
a sort of penance) a clan of Kshatriyas whose forefathers 
had embraced Buddhism. But Halayudha, a contemporary 
of Padmagupta, in his'Pingala Sutravritti’ mentions Raja 
Munja of the Paraihara dynasty as belonging to the ‘Brahma- 
Kshatra-Kula’* or a combined Brahmana and Kshatriya 
dynasty. 

The book named ‘PrithvJraja Raso’ also contains a 
reference to this Fire dynasty. The author of ‘Raso’ 
taking Paramara, Chalukya (SolankI), Padihara (Pratihara) 
and Chauhana as having originated from the fire altar of 
Vashishtha calls their descendants as Agnivamshls. This is 
the main reason for which the Indian 2 and foreign scholars 
consider these four clans as non-Kshatriyas and descendants 
of a foreign and non-Aryan dynasty called Khazar or 
Gurjara. They also presume that these non-Kshatriya 
dynasties after undergoing a sort of penance were reckoned 
as Kshatriyas by the Brahmanas. 

But firstly the accounts of Prithviraja, his relatives 
and his contemporaries as given in the ‘ Raso’ do not corres- 
pond to historical facts. Secondly according to the ‘Raso’ 
Maharaval Samarasimha of Mewar was killed in 1 192 A.D. 
(1249 V. S.) while fighting on the side of Prithviraja. In 
fact Samarasimha ascended the throne of Mewar after 
1267 A. D. (1324 V. S.) and breathed his last in 1.302 (1359 V. S.). 

Tbia shows thitteven at that time thcrenerooiilyihe following two famous divisions among 
Kshatnya's — 

(1) Solarand (2) Lunar 

1 Owing to the use of this word some Bcholars presume that onginally they were Brahmanas 
of Vashishtba’B stock or Gotra and afferwaid* were converted as Kshatriyas At present the 
Paramaras call themsehes as de«cendant8 of Vikramaditya, the famons (but fictitloas) 
rnler of Malwa 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol XL. pp 7—36 
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‘ Kaso ’ cannot be accepted as authentic. 

As a matter of fact these divisions of Kshatriyas are 
merely thrimaginative creations of the poets intended to 
show the superiority and antiquity of the dynasty. or 
itZ been so in each and every record (inscriptions and 
copper grants) of the well-known Kshatriya rulers these 
divfsions would have been surely mentioned But it is not so 
Moreover wherever the mention of these divisions is found 
they are confusing in the extreme. If at one place n certain 
clan of Kshatriyas is mentioned as Suryavamshis 
another the same branch is said to have belonged to tne 
Chandra or the Agni Vamshis. 


We have already given, some such proofs about the Para- 
mara clan, here some similar proofs for the other clans wil 
be given presently. 

In the inscription, of V. S. 1131 (1076 A. D.) of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the Chalukyas(S61ankis) are recorded as Chandiava- 
mshis. But in ‘Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacharita ’ and m 
the inscription of Haihaya (Kalachuri) Yuvarajadeva tt, 
found from Bilhari, they are said to have sprung from the 
handful of water of Brahma and Drona respectively. 


In the inscription of Pratihara king Bhoja,- found at 
Gwalior, the Pratihara (Padiharas) are referred to a® 
Surya Vamshis, while in the inscription^ of Pratihara 
Bauka, dated V. S. 894 (837 A. D.), they are mentioned as 
descendants of Brahmana Harishchandra and his Kshatriya 
wife Bhadra. 

In the inscription of Chauhana Lumbha (dated V. S. 1377- 
1320 A. D.), found at mount Abu, Chauhanas are said to 
have belonged to the Chandra-Vamsha. But in the inscription 
of Visaldeva IV they are mentioned as ‘ Surya-Vamshis’. 

1 eftk eoilel nim siv: sfSig | 
ftAvi kvitivfi St? wpm dia n 

Samaya II, Cblianda 4i, p. 2^'^' 
2 Herole-HromabontSlSto**!? A. D. (90o lo »50 V.e.) 
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Taking into consideration all these facts, it is not advis- 
able for scholars whether local or foreign to rely upon 
‘ Frith viraja Raso’ and to presume that these four dynasties 
are being the descendants of the foreign and non-Aryan 
Gurjara (Khazar) stock. 

Now we quote, in brief the points on the basis of which 
theiRajputs are considered as non- Aryans: — 

(1) That in the ‘ Harivamsha and in the ‘Vishnu 
Purana’2; the Haihayas (Kalachuris) are classed with 
Shakas, Yavanas, Paradas and ICambojas; hence it is 
probable that the former also belonged to the foreign non- 
Aryan stock. 3 

(2) That Bana in his ‘ Harshaeharita ’ mentions simul- 
taneously the victories of Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesh- 
vara over Gurjaras and Huns, hence, it seems that the 
Gurjai as were also foreigners and came to India along with 
Huns. 


(3) That in the inscription of Pratihara Mathanadeva, 
dated V. S. 1016 (960 A. D.) found at Rajor (Alwar State) 
Mathanadeva is stated to have belonged to the Gurjara-Prati- 
hara clan. Further in the records of the RSshtrakuta 
princes of the south, the Pratiharas of Kannauj are designated 
as GurjarSshvaras while in the writings of the Arabs they 
are called as Juzrs. All these facts go to show that the 
Pratiharas were the offshoots of the Gurjaras. 

(4) That the Gurjaras themselves belonged to a foreign 
stock known as Khazars, who in the sixth century A. D. 
inhabited the boideriand of Europe and Asia, Some scholars 
are of opinion that they came to India in the time of Kanishka, 
while other think that they migrated to India along with 
the Huns. The province conquered by these Gurjaras came 
to be known as Gurjar or Gujrat.’ 

(5) That some of the Sassanian typed coins, found in the 
North-Western India, contain the legends in both the Nagarl 
and Pahlvl characters. In the Nagari is written: ‘Shri 


1 (BMiKaU Vs 764—776 

2 AiBSha IV’, Chapt 3, V. 16K. 

3 Indian AntiqnarT, Vol VL, p iff. ^ 

4 Mr.C V Vaid>a prcsnmes thalas doet<»theconDecUon of MaharaBhtrl 

province of India called Maharaslttra in tbe like manner doe to the fwistaabtri 

L-veanotber protince of it came to be knovtn aaGnjrat The langoage 

was used m India even at the time of Varomcbi who flooru^hed in tbe fonnh centary B 
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VahmanaVasudeva’ while in the Pahlvi-'Tukan Zaulastan 
Sapardlakshan." Some scholars taking the word Vahmana 
for Chaharaan consider this Vasudeva of the com as the first 
known ruler of the Chahamana dynasty. Further they take 
‘Sapad Lakshan’ inscribed on the coins to mean the Himalayan 
hilly tract known as Siwalaks and also think that the Chaha- 
manas were Khazars or the Gurjaras who migrated to India 
along with the Huns and settled in the aforesaid hilly tract. 
As these coins of Vasudeva resemble those of Khusru II 
(Parviz) , struck in the 37th year of his reign, it is assumed 
that the time of the former comes to about 627 A.D. (684 V.S.). 

Let us examine these arguments in the light of the facts 
available from other sources: — 

(1) That in the old records of Haihayas (Kalachuris) they 
are mentioned as Chandravamshls or belonging to the Lunar 
dynasty and in the ‘Puranas’ they are stated to be pure Kshar- 
triyas, hence they being only mentioned in ‘Harivamsha Purapa’ 
along with Yavanas, Paradas and Kambojas cannot be taken 
to be foreigners. 

Moreover, Manu,- the famous law-giver of India has 
counted even these Yavanas, Paradas and Kambojas among 
the Kshatriyas;— 

>(T7>ts i 

mr^: fhriai lavTT; II yy II 

That the Kshatriya clans known as Paundrakas, Chaudras, 
Dravidas, KfimbOjas, Shakas, Paradas, Pahivas, Chinas, Kira- 
tas, Daradas, and Khashas due to their gradual ignorance of 
the religious rites and their disassociation with the Brahma- 
nas came to be known as ‘Vrishalas’ (Shudras) . 

(2) That in fact Bana by putting ‘Gurjara-prajagarah’ 
along with ‘HOna-harina-Kesarl’ and ‘Sindhuraja- Jvaro’S 
mentions only the inhabitants of the Gurjara country, hence it 
IS not advisable to drag there the Gurjaras or the Khazars of 
he foreign origin Further the migration of the Khazars in 
India has not yet been proved by the historians. 

r. >Untasrntl,AiJhSyilo 
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(3) That the adjective (Gurjara) used in the Rajor ins- 
cription is not meant to denote the Pratiharas as belonging 
to the Gurjara clan but simply as the inhabitants or the rulea-s 
of the province. At that time a large part of Rajputana was 
called Gurjaratra ' or Gujrat and its capital was Bhinmal.- 
It is also probable that the mention of the residential province, 
in the records of the Pratiharas of Bhinmal, was meant to dis- 
tinguish them from the Piatiharas who went to Kannauj. 

The Pratiharas after defeating the Chavadas® established 
their kingdom at Bhinmal. They then extended their sway 
up to Bharoch as is evident fiom the copper grant, dated V.S. 
813 (756 A.D.; of Bliartrivaddha, a feudatory of Nagabhata I 
(Nagavaloka). Further at the close of the 8th century A. D. 
they conquered Kannauj and made it their new capital. Under 
these circumstances, we see no reason to wonder if, in the 
records of Rashtrakutas and those of the Arab travellers, 
they are designated as Guij'areshvaras or Juzr respectively. 

(4) That firstly the migration of the Khazars to India is 
not proved by the known history ; secondly in the copper 
grant'* of Gurj'ara king Jayabhata III of Bharoch, dated 
Kalachuri Samvat 456 (762 V.S =705 A.D.) the Guj'aras are 
said to have been descended from Maharaja Kama ; and third- 
ly Hiuen-Tsang, the well-known Chinese pilgrim, who came to 
India in the first half of the seventh century A D. had stated 
that the rulers of Bhinmal, the capital of Gurjara country, 
and that of Valabhi, were Kshatriyas. 

The Baijagujaras are also Kshatriyas as they make their 
matrimonial alliances only with other pure Kshatriyas.^ 

1 Copper grant of Pratibara BhojadeTO, dated V e IXX) (Epigraphm Indiea, Vol V, p 211) 

2 Hinen Teang a travels 

3 Some people are of opinion that tiwCbavadas too were Gorjaraa Bnt the copper grant 
dated Kalachnn Samvat 490 (796 V8^7S9AD) ofCbalukja (Solanki) rniakeshiraja ofLata 

This shows that at that time the Gnrjarae and Cbavadas (Chapotkatas) were considered ai 
belonging to the two different clans. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I, part I, p. 109 

4 Indian Antiqnary.Vol XIH, F 77. 

5 Thonghin the olden times ' Anoloma vivShas' (Marriasoo* higher ‘ Varpa ’ males with 
ihelowor ^ arpa females) were prevalent among Brabmapas, Kabatnyas and Vaiahyas.yetUicr 
this waa disallowed. To support this we quote bere from the writmgs of Wegastbenese who visited 
India in the Srd century B.O. 
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(5^ That the opinions of the scholars differ much on this 
point. General Cunningham takes this ‘Vasudeva’ of the 
aforesaid coins to be a Huna. While Mr. Rapson considers 
him a Sassanian. Similarly some historians presume that 
the 'second word of the Nagari legend of the coins is Chaha- 
mana’ while others read it as ‘Vahmana’. 

Moreover the time of Chahamana Vasudeva as given by 
Rajashekhara Suri in the genealogy, attached tohis'Prabandha- 
kosha’i isV.S. 608 (551 A.D.), but the period fixed for the 
aforesaid coins by scholars is V.S. 684 (627 A. D.) 


We learn from the history that Guvaka I was the seventh 
descendant of Vasudeva. The inscription, dated V.S. 1013, 
found at Harshanath, states that Guvaka due to his chivajrous 
nature acquired the title of a ‘Knight’ at the court of Nagava 
loka. In the inscription of Chauhana Bhartrivriddha, dated 
V.S. 813 (756 A D.), he (Bhartrivriddha) is said to have been 
a feudatory of Nagavaloka. This shows that Bhartrivriddha 
and Nagavaloka were contemporaries and lived about V.S. 813. 
Now if we deduct 25 years for each ruling prince (i.e. 200 
years for 8 kings) the time of the beginning of the reign of 
Vasudeva comes near to the period fixed in ‘Prabandhakosha.’ 


Further the kingdom of the Chauhanas was first establish- 
ed not in Sind or Multan but at Ahichchhatrapura, where- 
from they proceeded to Shakambhari (Sambhar). General 
Cunningham, on the basis of the description of Ahichehhatra- 
pura found in the travels of the aforesaid Chinese pilgrim, 
locates this town nearRamnagar about 20 miles west of Bare- 
illy.= According to ‘Mahabharata’ this Ahichchhatrapura was 
the capital of north Panchala country. 

^ Moreover the scholars, instead of accepting the word 
‘Sapadalaksh Un’ on the coins is to mean a Himalayan tract 

Hinwi TeanE, the Cli,ne-e pilgrim ahocaroe to Indm in the firtt Imlf of the 7th centop 
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containing 125 thousand peaks or ranges, think that it has here 
been used for a tract containing 125 thousand villages.' The 
country ruled by Chauhanas, which included the provinces of 
Sambhar, Nagaur and Ajmer, etc. is called ‘Savalakh’ even to 
this day. Therefore no one can believe that the Chauhanas 
belonged to the Gurjara race or they migrated towards fiaj- 
putana from the Himalaya. 

The same is the position of the Rashtrakutas, Guhils, 
etc. belonging to the other Kshatriya clans. 

Mr. V. A. Smith, on his theoiy of the sudden appearance 
of the Rajputs in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. has advanced 
the theory that they are foreigners and belong to the non- 
Aryan races." But how far he is justified can be ascertained 
from the following facts ; — 

(а) That in the 5th centuiy A.D one of the Rajput 
clans known as Rashtrakutas were ruling in the 
Deccan, and at the end of the same century they 

^ were overthrown by another Rajput clan called 

Solankis (Chalukyas). 

(б) That the copper grant of Solanki Trilochanapala, 

dated Shaka Samvat 972 (1107 V.S.=1051 A.D.) 
states that before their migration to the Deccan, 
the RashtrakOtas had their sway over Kannauj" 
and the words Rathika, Ristika, etc. found in the 
edicts of Ashoka prove that the Rashtrakutas 
existed even about 250 B.C. 

(c) That Guhila (Guhadatta) the founder of the 
Guhil clan of Mewar was ruling in the later half 
of the sixth century A.D. ; and Baph Raval, one 
of his descendants was the master of Mewar in 
the first half of the eighth century. A.D. 

1 * ikandopurana ’ (which is 8appo«ed be composed in the fcth century A.D.) states that 
there were 1 25,0'») villaccs under ^Smbhir, MSrvar, Karuntab, etc. 

2 Sir V. A *3mith consider* that the Chnndels, tho RatLors and the (labarwals are the 
dc«cendants of abwjjmaj tribes like Poods BbaraamI Kliarwnra Butin fact ii is not so. For 
Itathf^raand Patiarwal , please see oor ’Ilutorrof Mnsh^rakfltas ’ and ' Bharata ke I'rachlna 
RujaTOmsha,’ Vol III 

The Inscriptions of Chandfta state them ss*Chandra-5-amshl«'. 
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Further is it not strange that simply because the present 
Kshatriya rulers call themselves Rajputs,' Mr. V. A. Smith 
and others hold them as the offshoots of non-Aryans? But 
Rajput is a corrupt form of ‘ Rajaputra And as the des- 
cendants of the younger sons of the present Rajput rulers, 
after a certain number of generations are called ‘ Thakurs’ 
and as the younger sons of the chiefs of Oudh or their des- 
cendants use along with their names the title of ‘ Kunvar ’, in 
the like manner it is probable that the younger branches of 
these Kshatriya rulers, to distinguish themselves from the 
ordinary Kshatriyas, might have adopted this title of ‘Raja- 
putra Further in course of time partly due to the increase 
in the number of such ‘ Rajaputras ’ by the rise and fall of 
the several ruling families and partly due to the changes in 
their domestic conditions, this group of Kshatriyas might 
have come to be known as Rajputs, while the ordinary Ksha- 
triyas by adopting different occupations submerged into the 
different olans.2 

Col. Tod in his History of Rajasthan^ states that in the 
Mughal army there were one hundred thousands Eathdr war- 
riors and we presume that a large number of them was of 
the descendants of Rao Siha, the founder of the Marwar rul- 
ing family. This also supports our theory of the increase in 
the number of ‘ Rajaputras ’. 

Panini, the famous grammarian, who flourished in the 
sixth century B.C. has given a rule in his Sanskrit gramrner 
named ‘ Ashtadhyayl ’ ; 

In it he has advised the use of an affix called where 
the multitude of such ‘ Rajaputras ’ is meant. 




B«t « act lr3c,«bR m .h- „p, of U.e ,.,d • Smrm’. Ile„c ,t „ p„,„l,le U.M -Jn.- 

on. Rd„„a Kun,Sl, „,gbl tava m„rtM IL,, 3. 

2, Tbe Bubclana foond in the diBejent euh-c&.<>t«i i>,<. 

erem tub-c^tea of Ihe people of Rajputana al«n support iU 

A (Mai, aad R.JuUun (edited h, C™ke),p. (05 ,n,, 

•t Adh>aya<, Pfida2, Suira3» 
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Ashvaghosha, the famous poet of the second century of 
Vikrama era has used this word (Eajaputra) in his poems 
called ‘ Saundarananda Mahakavya ’ • ; — 

“ trajni: fttrm?: i ” 

The poet Kalidasa had made use of this word in his 
drama called ‘ Malavikagnimitra 



Bana Bhatta, who wrote his ‘ Harshacharita’-* about 620 
A.D. (677 V.S.) has also used the word Eajaputra. 

In ‘ Mahabharata the famous Hindu epic, we lind 
repeated use of this word for Kshatriyas: — 

<i+Hc>u am nsitun i 

ftgan amg at ftaiaa 1 ii ii 
■jr^-aai tia: HS^suftw; I 

am a!?tw ! iragaaa gg ft li fe n 


Ibna Khurdadba, who in 912 A.D. (H.S. 300=V.S. 969) 
wrote his book named ‘Kitabul Masalik-Ul-Mamalik’,'' states:— 
There are in all seven elans in India:— I.Sabfria, 2.Brahma, 
3. Kataria, 4. Sudaria, 5. Baisura, 6. Sandalia, and 7. Lahuda, 
(1) Sabfria. — This is the highest clan from which the 
rulers are selected. 


(2) Kataria.— People of this clan can drink only three 
cups of wine. Their daughters can be married to Brahmanas. 
But the Brahmanas cannot marry their daughters to these 
Katarias. 

These descriptions show that even at that time there were 
two divisions among the Kshatriyas. One was called 
Sabfria—' Sukshatriya ’ or Eajaputra, because the rulers were 
selected from this division and the other was Kataria — ordi- 
nary ‘ Kshatriya ’. The matrimonial alliances of the Brah- 
manas with the daughters of these Katarias undoubtedly 
prove that these Katarias too were of pure Kshatriya blood. 

It is also probable that in the times of the Mohemmadan 
rulers these Eajaputras, having been considered as holding a 
higher status than those ordinary pure Kshatriyas, might 
have been called Rajputs. 

1. Ba-ri 1. Shloko IS. ^ 5. -knk. 6, 0 103 

3. ( givra uwi^: vRwh Swmv S'; I ” 

(nchebbi5nni,r.30.) 

4. Parva, Adhyapi ll2; Shanti Parra, Adhy&ya 64. 

5. BHot’9 UtgtoTf ef India, VoL I, pp. 15-27. 



,,LOl IV-S Ui- MVIlWAl \\D IIU bl OKIOUS J VlHOl 

At the time of the census of 19U1 A D , Mi H Risiey the 
famous ethnologist after examining the stiaight and thin 
noses, the long skulls, and the tall bodies of the Rajputs, 
had certified that they undoubtedly belonged to 


the 


Aryan race 

Now we will considei this pioblem fiom anothei view 


point — j, i 1 ( 

According to the afoiesaid scholars even if we take it 

for gi anted that the Rajputs weie the descendants of Shakas, 
Kushans and Huns who coming fiom the noith, invaded 
India, the them y of their Aryan descent is not weakened in 
anyway On the stiength of the data found in ‘Ramayana’, 
‘Mahabhaiata’, ‘bmiitis’, ‘Puianas’ and lecoids, as collected 
by the modem leseaich scholais, it is deal that there was a 
time when the descendants of the Aiyans of India in 
then noithein conquest acquired the land of Shakas, the 
Northern Tibet and the lands of Kushans and Huns in the 
Cential Asia 

In this mannei seveial Aiyan luleis belonging to the 
solar and the lunai dynasties had founded fresh colonies 
or kingdoms outside India The mention of the kingdoms 
of the sons of Bhaiata at Gandhaia and that of PiatheU 
to the north of India as well as the conquest of Patala 
(Ameiica) by Aijuna aie sufTicient pioofs to suppoit this 

In the old lecoids also we find a mention of the victory of 
our luleis o\ei ‘ Ti wish tapa’ which accoiding to the modern 
historians was the name of Tibet 

In the lecords, wiittcn in the ‘Khaioshthi’ alphabets 
anduncaithed by Di Stien in Chinese Tuikishtan, the use 
of Prakrit language and the appeaiance of the Aryan title' 
like Mahanubhua, Mahar ija, BhaUaiaka, Vamshamani 
show that the place was once colonized by the Aiyans ' 

We gi\e below sonic specimens of the language used and 
the titles found in the said iccoids — 


XTTTtJ TfT? I 

In the like manner the images of the Hindu gods and the 
Sanskrit inscriptions found in the islands of Java, Sumatra 
Borneo etc proie that at i time they w eie also under the 
influence of the Aryans The traces of ‘Maya’ culture 


1 Oa ICo Sul* cl Li«# la ti ICa lav cr^ Khcara tall c I, Und by Mtae ol synnd* 
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discovered at America may also be regarded as the i emains 
of the past Aryan influence. 

The Chinese called the tiact lying between India and 
China by the name of 'Shen-tu'' (i. e. a part of Sindhu),- 
because it was once under the sway of the Aryans of India. 

Under these circumstances, there should be no hesitation 
in accepting the Shakas, the Kushans, and the Huns, as the 
descendants of the Aryans, who migrated to their lespective 
countries. Though as stated above, Manu has called the 
Paundrakas, Chaudras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas 
Shakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiiatas, Daradas and 
Khashas as ‘Vrishalas’ or irieligious, simply because they 
migrated to the countries outside India wheie no Biahmanas 
were available to perfoim the religious ceremonies, yet he 
himself has accepted their Kshatriya origin. Further we 
cannot give much weight to the word ‘Vrishala’ used by 
Manu as we see that the Brahmanas, due to the jealousy, 
had declared even the Indian provinces of Magadha and 
Kalinga as well as the people living there as unholy, simply 
because the maj’ority of the inhabitants there followed 
Bhuddhism or Jainism. For all these reasons, it is not advis- 
able to consider the Rajputs as descendants of Shakas, Kushans 
or Huns inspite of the proofs adduced to the contrary which 
go to show that even the Shakas, Kushans and Huns were 
the descendants of the Aryans, who migrated to the north 
of India. 

We give below some more facts in support of this theory;— 

Coins struck by the Shafca kings contain the marks of 
Sun, Moon and Ganges. The language used in their coins 
and inscriptions is Piakrit.^ Their names mostly resemble 
the Indian names, as can be judged from the following: — 
Rudrasimha, SvamI Satyasimha, Svami Rudiasena, etc. 

1. In the time of ‘HanWaTi’ (apparently abont 12<} B C) ‘then tn’ naa not far 
from the western hord-’r of tbs Chinese empire 

Yaan Chwang (by Thomas W’aitcrs) Vol. I, pp. 133 131 

This name (bhen ta) was giren to tbu country about 4 or ^ hundred year« after tslioks 
The Romans cilled this farther India ns trans Gangetic India 

2. ITe learn from the travels of \ nan Ch»»n2 (bat ahoat 63l) A l> a Jfshatr a Uor roled 
at Rapis (K^finstan) 

Yoan Chwant; (by Thomas Watters), Vol I, pp. 122 — 123, 
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On the Kushan' coins the images of ‘Shiva' and his hull 
or of the King offering sacrifice to the Fire Altar are found. 
The language written on them resembles Prakrita. ' Their 
titles are also similar to those of the Indian kings as quoted 
below:— 

Maharaja, Eajatiraja (or Rajadhiraja) ishvara, Mahesh- 
vara and Devaputra. The name of one of the Kushan kings 
was ‘Vasudeva* which is purely an Indian or Aryan name. 

Coins of Huns have the marks of trident and bull. The 
language inscribed on them is Sanskrit, ^ and the titles borne 
by those kings are similar to those of the epithets of the 
Indian kings given below: — 

Vrishadhvaja and Maharaja. 

The name of one Hun king was Mihh’kula, who was a 
staunch Shaivite. 

Mention of the Huns among the 36 clans of the Kshat- 
riyas is found in the ‘Kumarapalacharita’ which was 
composed in the 15th century of the Vikrama era and the 
author of ‘Rajatarangipi ’ also enumerates the Kshatriya 
clans as 36. 

Col. Tod comparing the similarity of some of the customs 
among the Rajputs and the Scythians opines that both of 
them belonged to the same non-Aryan race of Scythians or 
Shakas. But this supposition is quite unwarranted for 
we have already cited some facts to show that even the Shakas 
themselves were Aryans. And therefore it is not strange if 
some of the customs of the Rajputs and the Scythians are 
similar. 

Before concluding this paper we wish to crave the atten- 
tion of those scholars to this subject who consider the present 
Rajput rulers as non-Aryans and express the hope that if 
they think their opinion to be well-founded they will be 
pleased to let us know how and when those old Kshatriya 
clans, who ruled in India for a considerable period, 
disappeared from the surface of the earth ? 

(1 ) If they think that due to the acceptance of Buddhism 
or Jainism those Kshatriyas lost their caste distinction we 
are not prepared to believe this because the Lichchhavis 
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of Vaishall and the Rashtiakuta king Amoghavarsha I of the 
Deccan who followed Buddhism and Jainism respectively, 
retained their ‘Varna’ or caste distinction unmolested. 

(2) If they are of opinion that foreign invaders totally 
destroyed the Kshatriyas, this is also far away from the 
truth, because after the death of the Hun king Mihlrkula in 
542 A. D. (V. S. 599) India was free from any effective foreign 
invasion for about 475 years* (or up to the conquest of the 
Punjab by Mehmud of Ghazni), while the records^ of the 
Lichchhavl Kshatriyas prove that they were ruling in India 
up to 754 A. D. (811 V. S.). 

There are some people who quote the following sentence 
from the ‘Parashara Smriti’ ‘ felft! ’ and try to 

pi ove that according to this in'Kaliyuga’ or in the fourth 
and the last circle of the Hindus, there remain only two 
‘Varnas’, the Brahmanas and the Shudras. But taking all 
the facts given above into consideration this theory too 
becomes unacceptable. 

1 Though the ^rab luvaden took bind )o the oghth century A yet alt the other 
proMncee of India were free from their lufluence. 

j lodi&i Antiquary, \ ol TK, pp 163 and 1h7 




2. The Early Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the present 
Mysore State 

IHeadatthu •‘tnhfli AU hicUa OTieiiliil tmtiti tnt-e, held at Dutmier mS A.D , 

and pubhfhPfl in Journal of Indian History, Vol \VI,I‘t.3, (Dertmbtr 1917. A. D.) 

PP esa-ew/ 

Before the re-establishment of the Rashtraktita kingdom 
In the Deccan, the north-eastern part of the present Mysore 
State was under the P'allavas of Kanchl, and, as a branch of 
these Pallavas was called ‘Nolamba,’ the modern Chitaldroog 
district of the Mysore State came to be known as Nolambava^l. 

The north-western part or the present Shimoga district of 
the state was ruled by the Kadambas, whose capital was 
Banavasi. 

The rest of the territory of the present Mysore State was 
governed by the Gangas, and was known as Gangavadi. The 
surname previously used by the rulers of this dynasty was 
“ Kongunivarma ”, but after the victory of Shripurusha over 
the Pallavas, in the latter half of the eighth century A.D., he 
(Shripurusha) and subsequent rulers bore the title of “Perama- 
nadi ” which had been used by the Pallavas. 

About A.D. 550 the Chalukya chief Pulakesin I establish- 
ed his capital at Vatapi (modern Badaml). and in course of 
time subdued the Pallavas of Kanchl. His son Kirtivarman I 
extending his sway conquered the Kadambas. 

About A.D., 61 5 this Chalukya dynasty was divided into 
the western andithe eastern Chalukyas, and about A.D. 750 the 
Rashtrakuta chief Dantivarman (Dantidurga II), after defeat- 
ing the western Chalukya king Kirtivarman II re-established 
the lost Rashtrakuta kingdom in the Deccan. The eastern— 
Chalukyas, whose capital was Vengl remained constantly 
hostile to it. 
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The Samangarh plate* of Shalva Samvat 675 (A.D. 753) 
states : 








i.e. he [Rashtrakuta Dantivarman (Dantidurg II) ] after 
defeating Yallabha (Chalukya Kirtivarman II), subdued the 
Pallavas of Kanehi and some other rulers of the Deccan. The 
inscription^ of DashavatSra temple of "Ellora also testifies to 
his victory over the Pallavas of Kanehi. 


The Navasari grant* of Shaka Samvat 836 (A.D. 914) 

contains: — 

S, e, Dantidurga 11, (on his return from the conquest of the 
Central Provinces) again marched to Kanehi (as the Pallava 
king had made a futile attempt to regain his lost freedom). 


Thus a large pait of the north-western and the north- 
eastern districts of the modern Mysore State came under the 
influence of the Rashtrakutas. 


n^RtgrR:! 




was issued from Manne, a town in Gangavadi (Mysore) 
undoubtedly proves that, at that time, the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishnaraja I, who was successfully leading an expedition 
against the Ganga king, (probably Shripurusha) was encamped 
there (at Manne). 

The Radhanpur grant® of Shaka Samvat 730 (A.D. 808j 
states: — 


wm: [ I ] 


# 15 = 




1 Indian Antjqaary.Vol XI p. 111. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Vol V, p S7 

3 Epigraphia Indica, Vol IX. p.21. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol XIII, p. 375 
6 Epigraphia Indica, Vol VI, p 242. 
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ie the Eashtrakuta king Dhruvaraja imprisoned the Ganga 
king (probably Shivamara) and obtained some elephants from 
the Pallava king of Kanchi. 

After this Dhruvaraja appointed his son Stambha as the 
governor of Gangavadl. 

We learn from the Pattadakal Plate' of Shaka Samvat 726 
(A.D. 804) that the Rashtrakuta king Govindaraja III defeat- 
ed Dantiga (Pallava Dantivarman) of Kanchi. 

The Radhanpur grants mentioned above further states:— 
ag5ra-5,9indt>4?ttinfvjR^t (?) 

^ ^ ^qftstrra; ftna: i 

iirfjTfV 47 mr: ja: [t\5} 

aatTi: 5a^44lMWi'iiU-4i'i. 

ft%arfa fttaaiaafiga: agapi 

i.e., the RSshtrakuta king Govindaraja III quelled the revolt 
of his brother Stambha (Shauchakhambha"— the Governor of 
Gangavadl) and his eleven supporters, and also released the 
Ganga king imprisoned by his father Dhruvaraja. But when 
he too 'joined the rebels, Govindaraja reimprisoned him 
(annexing the Gangavadl province to the Rashtrakuta king- 
dom). Govindaraja also defeated the Pallavas. 

.Records* found in Chittaldroog district of Mysore State 
show that Chiruponnera of Nolambavadl also accepted the 
suzerainty of Govindaraja III. 


It is evident from the Kadab plate^ of Shaka Samvat 735 
(A.I). 813) that Chakiraja, feudatory of Rashtrakuta Govinda- 
raja III, was the governor of Gangavadl. 


1 . IndUn AnMqui'y, Vol. Xl, p,l 2 i, 

2 . EpJfTBphis Jndlrti, VoL VI, p.21*. 


a igranjvr^ rTfaamafhmja: ^hmwnfhmat 
lVA!!<l"»-'CT'pate,tEh.USam«l72l.(A.D.8WlEpl;raptl.C«™,tlca .Na61 v 11 > 

‘7 •n4>™»l»,t(t..dln,'he60TPn.o™bll 

i. ErftmoliU CareiUea, VnL XI. Kot. 3J-St 
8. Zpl*T»phii Indict, VcLlV, p, 3ia 
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We know from the Baroda grant* of Shaka Samvat 757 
(A.D. 835) that Rashtrakuta Karkaraja of Gujrat, suppress- 
ing the revolt, installed Eashtraku{a king Amoghavarsha I on 
his ancestral throne of Manyakhefa. But owing to this revolt 
some provinces like Gangavadi, etc. regained their indepen- 
dence. 


The Konnur grant of Shaka Samvat 782 (A.D. 860) 

contains^ ; 

I [ii] 


i.e., Bankeya, a feudatory of the Eashtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha I, and the governor of Banavasi, defeated the Ganga 
king (perhaps Prithvipati II). 


The Sanjan plate^ of Shaka Samvat 793 (A.D. 871) states:— 

i.e., Amoghavarsha I imprisoned the Ganga king and the 
Pallavas were also afraid of him. 


We learn from the records of the Rashtrakutas that 
Krishnaraja II the son of Ampghavarsha I had also fought 
against the Gangas and the Nolambas. 

The Deoli grant* of Shaka Samvat 862 (A.D. 940) 
contains: — 

ia?d) gfu 5^ II n 

eTumuA 

uialftu nijuiift li ii 
tfrufenftBniiESM Rimwi leilvi iuBraesnani 
i.e., the Eashtrakuta king Krishnaraja III killed Dantiga 
and Vappuka, and deposing Rachamalla installed (his own 
brother-in-law, Satyavakya Kongurilvarma Peramanadi) 
Bhutuga II (of the western Ganga dynasty) on the throne of 
Gangavadi. He also defeated the Pallava chief Antiga. 


1. Indian Antiquary, Vol XXV.p. Ifla 

2. Eplaraphia Indica Vol.VI, p25. 

8, Epigrapbia Indica, Vol. XVfir, p. 243.251. 
4. Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, 19j, 
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Scholars presume that Dantiga and Vappuka belonged to 
the Wolamba family and were the feudatories of the western- 
Gangs king Rachamalla* 

We learn-from the Atkur Inscription' of Shaka Samvat87Z 
'(A.D. 950) that Krishnaraja III, being pleased with Bhutup 
II, for killing the CKola prince Rajaditya, bestowed upon him 
the districts of Banavasi, etc. (the north-western part of the 
Mysore State). 

The Gundur inscription- of Shaka Samvat 896 (A.D. 974) 
shows that at that’ time the districts of Banavasi, etc., were 
ruled by Nolambantaka Marasimha II, w'ho was the son of 
Bhutuga II. 

Some more names of the feudatories of the Eashtrakutas 
like Kalavittarasa and Shankaraganda can be quoted here who 
gOVErned the Banavasi district. 

This Rashtrakuta kingdom of the Deccan lasted -for 
about 225 years, and was put an end to by the Chalukya king 
Tailapa II, who defeated the Rashtrakuta king Karkaraja H 
at about 973 A.D. But the inscription® of Shaka Samvat 904 
(A.D. 982) found at Shravana-Belgola (Hassan District) 
shows that even at that time Rashtrakuta Indraraja IT, 
grandson of Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja IIT, held sway 
over a -jiart of the Rashtrakuta kingdom. This last known 
ruler of the Deccan Rashtrakuta family died in Shravana 
Belgola in Shaka Samvat 904 (A.D. 982). 

This recital of evidence undoubtedly proves that the 
larger part of the present Mysore State remained, for about 
^5 years, under the direct or indirect influence of the early 
iRashtrakutas' of the Deccan. 


f C- I* FplgTBphSa-Ifidici, VoU U, p. 171. 

2. Indian Amiquarj, Voi XII, p 271. 
a. InsniptifiDB at Ehraraoa Betgola, No. 67. 

4 . Though lh.-n5.htr.l.(ita4m,™“Fa,T,„„,bI KrtoWyM." .uh.t Umo 
ni-ttpro«nt.tioo o! the old T«OTd..oa th. faBoroo. ol Iho V.I0.5.vi,m the. .erecoondvrl 
" CltandrtvaihthT XidaTaa.” 



3, The early 'Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the Nizam's 
Dominions 

(Read at the Tmth All Indift Orfjtlal i onfetentt htld at Ttrupatt t« March J940 AD] 

Mira] plates^ of the Western Chalukya Mahaiajadhiiaja 
Jayasimha IT state 


iKtEfsesiegiEGittMffcnraMtti 


i. a. Solanki Jayasimha I by defeating E&shtrakuta Indra the 
son of Krishna and owner of eight hundred elephants rs- 
established the lost Vallabha (Chalukya) kingdom in the 
Deccan. 

This shows that up to the end of the fifth century A. D., 
Rashtrakutas were ruling at Latflr in the Gulabarga District 
of the Hyderabad Deccan, but were overtlirown about 507 A.D. 
(564 V.S.) by Solanki king Jayasimha I, who established his 
capital at VatapI (Badaral) in Bijapui District 

The Miraj plates further state:— 

ha gib il 

i.e., in the time of Kirtivarman II son of Vikramaditya (who 
was9lh in descent from Jayasimha I) the Solanki kingdom 
again disappeared. 

This event might have taken place between 747 and 753 
A.D. (805 and 810 V.S.) . 

In the genealogy of RashtrakQta kings found in the ins- 
cription® of the Dashavatara temple at Elloia, situated in the 
Aurangabad District, the first name which appears is of 
Dantivarman I, perhaps a descendant of Indra referred to 
above, who might have flourished before 593 A.D. (650 VS). 


1. Indian Antiquary, Vol VIU.p 12. 

2 Arctaeologieal enrvey report of Wcrtern India, Tol ^iP 



.>.> GLORIES OF MARWAB AND THE GLORIOUS RATH0R8. 

We learn from the inscription*, dated Shaka Samvat 556 
(634 A.D.=69I V.S.) of Chalukya Pulkeshin II that— 


ERToT -ij 

sram- 


i.e., at the time of Pulakeahin II Eashtrakuta Govindaraja I 
(the grand-son of Dantivarman I) with the aid of his allies 
attempted to regain the lost ancestral kingdom. But as he 
could not succeed he concluded peace. 


Between 748 and 753 A.D. (804 and 810 V.S.) Danti- 
varman (Dantidurga) II, the great grandson of Govinda I, 
defeated (the western Chalukya King) SolankI Kirtivarman II, 
took possession of Vatapi (Badami) the northern part of his 
kingdom and re-established the Eashtrakuta rule in the 
Deccan. 


A copper grant- of Shaka Samvat 675 (753 A.D.=8I0 V.S.) 
found at Samangad (Kolhapur) also supports this. It 
states I'- 


ll 


UT U7PT 





i.e., the elephants of Dantivarman II reached up to the rivers 
Mahl, MahSnadi and Narbada (This shows that he invaded 
Gujrat, Malwa and Orrisa successfully). Further after 
defeating Vallabha (the western Chalukya king Kirtivarman 
II) he assumed the title of Eajadhiraja and Parameshvara 
and taking with himself a small cavalry defeated the powerful 
Karnatik army, which had won victories over the kings of 
Kiinchl (Conjeveram), Kerala (Malabar coast, including 
modern Travancore and Cochin States), Chola (Coromandal 
coast) and Pandya (further south west of the Coromandal 
coast) as well as over king Harsha of Kanauj and Vajrata. 


L Fpitnpbla lada. VoL TI. p. M. 
ladaa ABUqttuj, VoL XI, p. llj. 
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The Karnatik army referred to was the army of the 
Chalukyas. 

He also defeated the rulers of Kanchi (Pallava rulers of 
Nolambavadi or Chitaldroog district of Mysore State), Shrl- 
shaila (in the Karnul district of Madras), Kalinga (the 
country near the sea coast between the rivers Mahanadi and 
Godavari), Koshala (southern Koshala-Gon^wana including 
the eastern' portion of the Central Provinces), Malwa 
(Central India), Lata (southern and central Gujrat), Tanka 
and Sandha Bhupa (or Sindh). 

A copper grant' of Shaka Samvat 679 (757 A.D.=8I4 V.S.) 
of Maharaja Dhiraja Karkaraja II of Gujrat shows that Danti- 
varman II made this Karkaraja, who was his relative, the 
ruler of Lata (southern and central Gujrat). 

Paithan (Aurangabad District) grants of Govindaraja Hi, 
dated Shaka Samvat 716 (794 A.D.=B5I V.S.) states that he 
(Dantivarman II) extended his sway all over India from 
Rameshwaram in the south to the Himalayas in the north and 
from the western coast to the Eastern coast. 

Prom the above facts it is evident that Dantivarman 
(Dantidurga) II was a powerful king of south India and his 
dominions extended from the northern borders of Gujrat and 
Malwa to Rameshwaram in the south. 

The famous Kailasa Bhavana (or Shiva temple) of Ellora 
caves in the Aurangabad division of the Nizam’s dominions 
was built by Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja I, the uncle of 
Dantivarman II. This temple is carved out of the rock and is 
famous for its architecture. Here he also constructed a 
“ Devakula ” known after him as “ Kanneshvara ” where 
many scholars used to live. 

It is evident from the Talegaon grant® of Shaka Samvat 
690 (768 A.D.=825 V.S.) that he (Krishnaraja I) invaded the 
country ruled by Ganga king (or the south-eastern and south- 
western part of Mysore State). 

It is stated in the .Alas plates' of Shaka Samvat 692 (770 
A.D.=827 V.S.) of Govindaraja II, that when he (Govinda 
raja) was encamped near the confluence of the rivers Krishna, 


1. Joarcal of Beogal Astatic Society, ^oL SVI, p. 106. 

2. Eplsraphia Indiea, Yol. Ill, p. 105 
S. EpigTSphia Icdica, Yol. ZlII, p. 276. 

4. Epigraphia Isdiea, Yol. VI, p. 209. 
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vena and Musi, the king of Vengii (the eastern Chalukya 
king) acknowledged his supremacy. A large part of this 
Vengi-Mandal comprises the south-eastern districts of 
Nizam’s dominions. 


We learn from the copper grants of Begumra that Dhruja- 
raja, the younger brother of Govindaraja 11 had seized a 
canopy from the king of Northern Koshala ( Ayodhya) . 


He also defeated the Pallara king of Kanchi (Gonjeveram- 
or Nolambavadi) , imprisoned Ganga king of Chera (Coimba- 
tore or Gangavadi) and attacking Padihar ruler Vatsaraja 
drove him towards Bhinmal (Marwar). 


The copper grants'^ of Shaka Samvat 730 {808A.D.— 865 
V.S.) of Govindaraja III(the son of Dhruvaraja) show that 
he released and reimprisoned the king of Chera (Coimbatore 
or Gangavadi) , attacked Gujrat and conquered Malwa. Aftei- 
subjugating Marasharva on his invasion of Vindhyhchala he 
camped at Shri Bhavana (Malkhed) till the end of the rains. 
On the advent of winter he advanced towards the river Tunga- 
bhadra (which is the southern boundary of the Nizam’s 
dominions) and defeated the Pallava king Dantivarman of 
Kanchi (Conjeveram or Nolambavadi). Later in obedience to 
his command the king of VengT, probably Vijayaditya II of 
the Eastern Chslukya dynasty, attended his court and acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. 


As his expedition up to the Tungabhadra is mentioned in 
the grant* of Shaka Samvat 726 (80<t A.D.=861 V.S.) it is 
obvious that some of the events took piace before this year. 

We learn from his copper plate® of Shaka Samvat 735 (813 
A.D.=B70 V.S.)of Torkhede(Khandesh District) that he having 
conquered Lata-the central and southern part of Gujrat - made 
it over to his younger brother Indraraja who founded the 
second branch of the Rashtrakuta kings of Gujrat. 

From the above facts, it is quite clear that he was a 
powerful king of the south, ruling over the tract lying 
between the rivers Narbada and Tungabhadra, and his 
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commands were obeyed by the kings of Vindhya or Malwa in 
the north to Kanchi (Conjeveram or Nolambavadi) in the south. 

Nilgund inscription! of Shaka Samvat 788 (866 A.D.=923 
V.S.) points out his victories over Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Malava, Gauda (perhaps Northern Bengal), Gurjara and 
Ghitraku(a (Chittor). 

'We learn from the Radhanpur grants of Shaka Samvat 730 
(808 A.D.=865 V.S.) that he got built the city wall round the 
town or fortress 'by the eastern Chalukya king of Vengi. Jfan- 
haricave- inscription® of Shaka Samvat 799(877 A.D.=934 V.S.) 
shows that king Amoghavarsha I, son of Govinda III, being 
pleased with his feudatory Kapardi II of the Shilahara clan 
made over to him the kingdom of Konkan!. 

It is known from the Konnur grant® of ShakaiSamvat 782 
(860 A.D.=917 V.S.) that at that time Bankeya the feudatory 
of Amoghavarsha I was the Governor of BanavasIi(Shimog 
District of Mysore) and at the desire of this king he invaded 
Gangavadi successfully. 

The Shaka Samvat 793(871 A.D.=926 V.S.) grant of Sanjan 
states that mobilisation of Amoghavarsha’s army struck 
terror in the hearts of the kings of Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Chola (Coromandal coast), Pandya (further south-west of 
Coromandal coast), Kalinga (the country between the MahS- 
nadi and the Godavari on the border of the sea), 'Magadha 
(Bihar) and the Pallavas of Kanchi (Conjeveram.) 

We learn from the Sirur grant® of Shaka Samvat 788 (866 
A.D.=923 V.S.) that the rulers of Anga (the country about 
Bhagalpur including Monghyr), Banga (Bengal) Malava 
(Central India) and Vengi (the tract lying between the 
Krishna and the Godavari or south-eastern part of Hyderabad- 
Deccan)'aeknowledged his superiority. There may be some 
exaggeration in this statement. 


1. ' Epigraphs Indies, Vol. VI, p, IQ3, 
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He shifted his capital perhaps from Nasik or Latalur to 
Manyakheta (Malkhed) 90 miles to the south east of Sholapur 
in the Nizam’s dominions. 

We learn from the Rashtrakuta grants that Krishnaraja 
il the son of Amoghavarsha I, also conquered Andhra (the 
country between the rivers Godavari and Krishna including 
the districts of Krishna) , Banga, Kalinga, Magadha, Gurjar 
and Gauda and annexed the province of Lata. 

He also fought against the Gangas, the Nolambas and the 
eastern Chalukyas. 

We learn from the Begumra copper grants of Shaka Sam- 
vat836 (915 A.D.=972 V.S.) that Indraraja III, the grandson 
of Krishnaraja II, moved from Manyakheta to Kurundaka for 
his coronation. This Kurundaka was situated at the junction 
of the rivers Krishna and Panehaganga. It also states that 
Indra III devastated Meru perhaps Mahodaya or Kanauj. 

Karhad plates^ of Shaka SSmvat 880 ( 958 A.D.=I015 
V.S.) indicate that Krishnaraja III, the nephew of IndrarSja 
III,. while subduing the south, laid waste the province of Ch6la 
( Coromandal coast, perhaps the capital of which at that time 
was Tanjore), conquered the territory of Pandya (further 
south-west of Coromandal coast) and Chera (Coimbatore), 
subjugated the king of Ceylon and erected a monumental 
tower at Rameshvaram to commemorate these victories. The 
invasion of Chola country (Coromandal coast) probably took 
place in 947 A.D. (1004 V.S.). He also defeated Haihaya 
(Kalachuri) king Sahasrarjuna. “Yashastilaka Champu”, a 
poem completed in Shaka SamvatSBl (959 A.D.=I016 V.S.), 
by Somadeva also praises his victories over ’ Chera Chola 
Pandya and Simhala. ’ 

Further he awarded the district of BanavasI to Bhutuga 
II (his own brother-in-law) whom he first installed in place 
of western Ganga king Rachamalla I at Gangavadi. He also 
defeated king Anniga of Pailava dynasty and killed king 
Dantiga of Kanchl. 


1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 29. 
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He was also a powerful ruler and his territory extended 
beyond the Ganges in the north. 

Udayapur (Gwalior) inscription* of Parmara Udayaditya 
points out that at the time of Kho(tigadeva the younger bro- 
ther of Krishnaraja III, Shrl Harsha (Siyakall)of Malwa 
invaded his capital. 

‘Paiyalachchhl Namamala’ of Dhanapala states that in 972 
A.D. (1029 V.S.) the king of Malwa plundered the city of 
Manyakheta (Malkhed). 

After this event the great power of the Rashtrakutas of 
the Deccan began to decline, and at the time of Karkaraja II, 
the nephew of Khottiga, SolankI Tailapa II, attacked their 
kingdom and re-established the Chalukya kingdom at Kalyani 
after 973 A.D. (1030 V.S.) . 


The Kharepatan copper grants states, 

snatu, Munisiihw ii 

i.e., the powerful king Karkaraja II was the nephew of 
Khottigadeva and after defeating him, Tailapa usurped his 
kingdom. 


Vikramankadevacharita’ of Bilhana also supports the 
above statement. It states; — 


i.e., the state passed on the Chalukya king Tailapa (II), the 
destroyer of the RashtrakOta kings, who were a menace to 
the world. 


Here the adjective used for the Rashtrakuta kings shows 
that they were very powerful kings and all other rulers were 
afraid of their invasion. This fact is also supported by the 
writings of the contemporary Arab writers, like Sulaiman, 
Abuzaldul Hasan, Ibn-Khurdadba, AlmasudI, A1 Istakhari 
and Ibn Haukal, who considered these Rashtrakuta ruleisof 
Malkhed eminent and most powerful kings as their supremacy 
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was acknowledged by all the other rulers of India who came 
in touch with them. 

After this we find mention of only one more Rashtrakuta 
king named Indraraja IV, a grand son of Rashtrakuta king 
Krishnaraja III, who died in 982* A.D. (1039 V.S.) 

This summary of the History of the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed shows that the kingdom established by Rashtrakuta 
king Dantivarman (Dantidurga) II by defeating Solankl 
(Chalukya) king Klrtivarman II, between 748 and 753 A.D. 
(804 and 810 V.S.) lasted for about 225 years and nearly the 
whole of the Deccan including the present dominions of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam as well as Trivendrum and Cochin 
etc., went under direct or indirect sway of the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

In conclusion, I may add that a small village named Jas- 
wantpura comprising of 1459 Bighas of land in the Auranga- 
bad district of the Nizam’s dominions is still held by the 
Rathor rulers of Jodhpur. It was founded by Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I of Jodhpur in about 1667 A.D. when he was 
sent by the Emperor Aurangzeb to subdue the well known 
Mahratta ruler Shivfiji. 


1. Epigrapbia Indies, Vol. IV, i>. Jw 



4, False statements about king Jayachandra and Rao Siha. 

{litad at the t'tflh All India Oriental Conference, held at Lahore, tn November i9s8 and 
published in Indian ^jihguary, t'ol LIX, {January iQSo A D ) pp. 6—9 as ttell as 
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Jayachandra, king of Kananj has often been accused of 
having caused the downfall of the last Hindu kingdom in 
Northern India. His grandson Rao Siha also has been accused 
othaving usurped Pali, by treacherously murdering the palli- 
val Brahmans of that place. No i-easons are, however, offered 
for these suppositions, but the only argument resorted to fay 
these critics is that these stories are handed down from gene- 
ration to generation or that they are so mentioned in the 
Prithviraj Raso and in Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Sa;astkan. 

In fact, none has yet taken the trouble of investigating the 
truth or otherwise of the problem. For the consideration of 
scholars I lay down my views on the subject here. The brief 
story of the Prithviraj Raso may be told as follows. 

Once Kamdhaj Raya, with the assistance of king Vijayapal 
Rathor of Kanauj invaded Delhi. At this, Tunvar Anangpal, 
king of Delhi, requested king Someshvara Chauhan of Ajmer for 
help. Someshvara thereupon marched with all his forces and 
joined Anangpal. A battle was fought in which the latter won 
a'victory, and the hostile forces retreated. As a mark of grati- 
tude for this timely succour, Anangpal married his younger 
daughter Kamalavati to Someshvara and simultaneously his 
another daughter' to Vijayapal of Kanauj. 

In V.S. n 15 Kamalavati gave birth to Prithviraja. Once 
Nahad Rao, king of Mandor, had paid a visit to king Anang- 
pal of Delhi, and beholding the handsome features of prince 
^prithviraja there, he declared his intention to marry his 
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daughter to him. But later he abandoned the idea. On this 
Prithviraja invaded Mandor in about V.S. 1129, and having 
defeated Nahad Rao, took his daughter in marriage. Later, 
in V.S. 1138, Anangpal, disregarding the right of his elder 
daughter’s son Jayachandra, made over the kingdom of Delhi 
to Prithviraja. Subsequently Prithviraja having abducted . 
the daughter of the Yadava king, Bhan of Deogiri, who was 
engaged to Virachandra, nephew of Jayachandra, the armies 
of Prithviraja and Jayachandra had to meet on the battlefield. 
Sometime after this, Anangpal also invaded Delhi to recapture 
it from Prithviraja, on the complaints of his former subjects 
being now oppressed by Prithviraja’s coercive policy, but he 
did not succeed. 

In V.S. 1144, when Jayachandra proposed to performs 
Kajasuya-yajna and tbe Svayamvara of his daughter Samyogita, 
Prithviraja, considering it inadvisable to confront him, thought 
out another plan to render both the above ceremonies abortive. 
He at first repaired to Khokhandpur where he killed Jaya- 
chandra’s brother, Baluk Raya, and afterwards eloped with 
Samyogita. Jayachandra was therefore obliged to wage war 
against Prithviraja. The latter managed somehow to escape, 
but as many as 64 of his generals were killed and his power 
was almost annihilated. According to the Raso, PrithvIrSja 
was 36 years of age when this event took place. So the date of 
the event must be Vikrama-Samvat 1151. 


The bravery of the young general Dhirasen Punfiir in the 
struggle with Jayachandra attracted Prithviraja’s attention, 
and the king favoured him most. At this his veteran generals 
Chamund Raya and others became jealous and carried on 
intrigues with Shihabu’d-din. But Prithviraja, being too 
much engrossed with Samyogita, did not pay any heed to these 
affairs. His government, therefore, gradually showed signs 
of disintegration. This gave an opportunity to Shlhabu’d-din 
to invade Delhi. Prithviraja was obliged to come out with his 
army to meet him. On this occasion Raval Samarsi of 
Mewar, his brother-in-law, had also joined Prithviraja in the 
battle. But due to disorganisation of the arniy Shihabu’d-din 
eventually won a victory, and Prithviraja was captured and 
taken to Ghazni. Shortly after this, it is related, Shlhabu’d- 
dm met his death at the hands of Prithviraja at Ghazni who 
mmediately after killed himse lf.i Shortly after, Raiiisi, son 
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of Prithviraja, attacked the Mohemmadans of Lahore, to 
avenge his father’s death, and drove them out. Thereupon 
Qutbu’d-din marched against Rainsi and killing him in the 
battle that followed, advanced further upon Kanauj. Hearing 
of this Jayachandra also arranged his army to encounter him. 
But in the battle that ensued Jayachandra was killed and the 
Mohemmadans were victorious. 

The above story cannot stand any historical test. The 
Kamdhaj Raya mentioned in it is a fictitious name, in as much 
as we know of no individual of that name in history. Similarly 
the name of Jayachandra’s father was not Vijayapal, but 
Vijayachandra, who lived not in the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Vikrama era, but in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, as is evident from his copper plate grants' and 
inscriptions of V.S. 1224 and 1225. Again although the period 
of Anangpal has not yet been precisely ascertained, yet this 
much is certain that Someshvara’s third ancestor VigraharSja 
(or VIsaladeva IV) had acquired possession of Delhi, which is 
borne out by the inscription® of V.S. 1220 (1163 A.D.) on the 
pillar of Firoz Shah at Delhi. Under these circumstances we 
do not understand how Someshvara could have gone to Delhi to 
help Anangpal. Moreover, in the Frithvirajavijaya-Mahakavna. 
which was written in Prithviraja’s time, the name of Prithvl- 
raja’s mother is mentioned not as Kamalavatl, but as 
Karpuradgvi®, who is stated to be the daughter not of Tunvar 
Anangpal, but of a king of the Haihaya dynasty (of Tripurl). 
In the Hammira-Mafiakavya also, the name of Prithviraja’s 
mother is mentioned as Karpuradevl. The author of the Raso 
has mentioned the date of the birth of his hero Prithviraja* as 
V.S. 1115, but in fact Prithviraja should have been born In 
V. S. 1217 (1160 A.D.) or somewhat later, as at the death of 
his father in about V.S. 1236 ( 1 179 A.D.) he was a minor and 
his mother took charge of the administration. 

Let us now consider the tale of Prithviraja having 
married a daughter of Nahad Rao, king of Manfior. This, 
too, is an absurdity, because from an inscription of V.S. 894 of 
king Bauka, who was tenth in descent from this Nahad Rao, 
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we conclude that the latter must have lived about V.S. 7 1 4 i.e , 
nearly 500 years before Prithviraja. Sometime between V.S. 
1189 and V.S. 1200 the Padihar dynasty of Mandor had ceased 
to exist, having been overthrown by Chauhan Rayapala, whose 
son Sah’ajapala ruled at Mandor about V.S. 1202, as appears 
from his inscription found at Mandor.^ Besides this, 
the name of the prime ancestor of the Padihar dynasty of 
Kanaujwas also Nagabhata (or Nahad). From the copper 
grants flated V.S. 813 of the Chauhan king, Bhartriva(3dha II, 
found at Hansot, it appears that this Naha^ lived in the 
beginning of the ninth century of the Vikram era. Further, 
the first Padihar conqueror of Kanauj, too, was Nagabhata 
(Nahad II,) who was fifth in descent from the aforesaid 
Nahad. He had died in V.S. 890, as appears from the Prabha- 
vaka-chanira. No fourth Nahad besides these has been heard of 
in the history of India. 

We have already mentioned above V.S. 1217 as the app- 
roximate birth year of Prithviraja. In such a case it would 
certainly be impossible to assume that Anangpal made over 
the kingdom of Delhi to Prithviraja in V.S. 1138. 


Further, the story of Prithviraja having abducted the 
daughter of the Yadava king, Bhan of Deogiri, and of the 
consequent battle between Prithviraja and Jayachandra, also 
seems to be spurious. The founder of the city of Deogiri was 
not Bhan, but Bhillam, who had founded the city about V.S. 
1244 (1187 A.D.). Neither does this event find place in the 
history of Bhillam nor does the name Bhan occur in the 
pedigree of the dynasty. Similarly, Vlrachandra, the name of 
a nephew of king Jayachandra, occurs only in the Raso and 
nowhere else. 


We have mentioned above that an ancestor, third from 
Prithvlraja’s father, had acquired possession of Delhi " Thus' 
the talk of Tunvar Anangpal’s effort to regain his kingdom 
from Prithviraja on complaint from his subjects about the 
latter s high-handedness is an untenable proposition. 

There now remains the affair of the Ra,a.u,ja and Svayam- 

Jayachandra. Had 

Jayachandra perfo rmed such a grand ceremony as the 
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Rajasuya, some mention of it would have been found in the 
inscriptions of that monarch, or in the Eambhamanjari-Natika 
by Nayachandra-suri, of which Jayachandi-a himself is the 
hero. Fourteen copper plates and two stone inscriptions' of 
Jayachandra have been found, the last of which is dated V.S. 
1245^ (1189 A.D.). Although there are thus as many as 

sixteen epigi-aphic records belonging to him, not one of them 
contains any reference to his having celebrated a Rajasuya. 

The story of Prithviraja’s elopement with Samyogita seems 
to be a creation of the fertile brain of the author of the Rasa. 
Neither the Priihvirajavijaya-Mahakauya written in Prithviraja's 
time, nor the Hammira Mahakavya compiled in the last half of the 
fourteenth century of the Vikrma era,® makes any mention of 
any such event. To rely on the story under these circums- 
tances is to tread on uncertain ground. The dates' of the 
events given in the Raso are alike incorrect. 

The story of Maharaval Samarsimha of Mewar being a 
brother-in-law of Ppithviraja and being killed in the battle 
with Shihabu’d-din, while helping his brother-in-law Prithvi- 
raja, is also an idle tale. This battle had in fact been fought 
in V.S. 1249, whereas MahArfival SamarsI died in V.S. 1359. 
Under these circumstances, the above statement of the Rasa 
cannot be admitted as either true or possible. 

After this, there is the mention of Prithviraja’s son 
RainsI, but in fact the name of Prithviraja’s son was Govinda- 
raja.® He being a child, his uncle Hariraja had usurped his 
dominion of Ajmer, whereupon Qutbu’d-din, having defeated 
Hariraja, had protected Govindaraja. 
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In the end there is the mention of an invasion by Qutbu’d- 
din against Jayachandra, but, according to the Persian histories 
of India, this invasion is said to have been made not after 
Shihabu’d-din’s death, but in his lifetime, and that he himself 
had taken part in it. He was killed at the hands of the 
Gakkhars or Khakkars in V.S. 1262 (1206 A.D.). Besides, in 
the Persian chronicles there is no mention of Jayachandra £ 
collusion with Shihabu’d-din. 


When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, 
the historical value of the Pruhviraja-raso becomes vitiated. 
Besides, even if we accept for a moment the whole story of the 
Raso as correct, yet nowhere in that work is there any mention 
either of Jayachandra having invited Shihabu’d-din to 
attack Prithviraja or of his having any other sort of connec- 
tion whatsoever with the Mohemmadan ruler. On the other 
hand, at various places in the Raso we read of Pyithviraja’s 
aggressive attacks, his elopement with the princess, his neglect 
of state affairs through his devotion to Samyogith, his proud 
and overbearing behaviour towards his brave and wise general 
Chamund Raya, whom he had sent to prison without any fault 
on his part and his high-handedness which gave rise to the 
complaints of the subjects of a state left as a legacy to him by 
his maternal grandfather. Along with this we also learn 
from the Kaio that his unwise steps obliged his own generals 
to conspire with his enemy Sultan Shihabu’d-din. In the 
light of these circumstances readers will be able to judge for 
themselves how far it is just to dub king Jayachandra with 
the title of Fibhshana and thus malign him as a traitor. 


Let us now examine the attack made on Rao Siha, grand- 
son of Maharaja Jayachandra'. Colonel James Tod writes:— 

“Herein the land of Kher amidst the sandhills of Luni 
(the salt river of the desert) from which the Gohils were 
expelled, Sihaji planted the standard of the Rathors. 

“At this period a community of Brahmans held the city 
and extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed 
Palhvals, and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 

they called in the aid 
of Sihaji s band, which readily undertook and executed the 
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task of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. 
Aware that they would be renewed, they offered Sihaji lands 
to settle amongst them, which he readily accepted. 

“Afterwards he found an opportunity to obtain land by 
putting to death the heads of this community and adding the 
district to his conquests.” 

From this narrative it is evident that before rendering 
aid to these Pallival Brahmans Rao SIha had acquired 
possession of Mehwa and Kherdhar. It does notseem reasonable 
that an adventurer, hankering after land, should have renoun- 
ced possession of these two large districts, merely to content 
himself with a few acres of land granted to him by his 
proteges, the Pallivals. Further, he had not at that time 
enough men with him to look after his possessions of Kher and 
Mehwa as well as for keeping under subjection the Mers and 
Minas of the hilly tracts, who often overran Pali. Besides, 
from the narratives of the old chronicles of Marwar we learn 
that the Pallivals of Pali were a class of rich traders. It is no- 
where recorded that they were masters of the town of Pali; nor 
do we find any mention that Rao SIha had murdered them. In 
the temple of Somnath at Pali there is a stone inscription^ of 
V.S. 1209 of Solanki Kumarapala, which shows that at that 
time the latter held sway over Pali. It also appears from this 
inscription that one Bahadadeva, a feudatory of Kumarapala, 
ruled over Pali at this time on behalf of Kumarapala. There 
had also been one Alhanadeva, a Chauhan feudatory and 
favourite of king Kumarapala. An inscription dated V. S. 
1209 of Kiradu shows that this Alhanadeva had acquired 
possession of the districts of Kiradu, Radadhara and Shiva by 
the favour of king Kumarapala^. 

On the death of Kumarapala about V.S. i230,_ his nephew 
Ajayapala succeeded to the throne. From this time the 
power of the Solankis began to decline. Presumably the Minas 
and Mers might have taken advantage of this weakness and 
plundered Pali, which was then one of the richest cities in the 
vicinity. In the inscription dated V.S. 1319 at Sundha of 
Chouhan Chachigadeva it is stated that Udayasimha, father 


1. Indiao Cnltore, Calcutta, vol. IL No. 1 pp. 136— 13S. 

2. EpjgraphJca lodica, vol. XI. p. 70 
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Of Chachigadeva, and great-grand son of the aforesaid Alhan- 
adeva, was master of the districts of Nadol jalor, Ma?ior, 
Bahadmer, Eatnapur, Sanchor, Surachand, Ra^adha^a, Khed, 
Ramsin, and Bhinmal. Udayasimha is also described in this 
inscription as invincible to the kings of Gujarath We have 
found four inscriptions of this king ranging from V. S. 1262 to 
V.S.l 306 at Bhinmal. We conclude therefore that at sometime in 
this period, this Chauhan feudatory might have thrown off the 
yoke of the SolankI kings of Gujarat. At the same time, when 
we consider the geographical position of the above mentioned 
districts, we are led to believe that the city of Pali, too, must 
have passed into the possession of the Chauhans from the 
Solankis. So that at the time of Rao Siha’s arrival in 
Marwar, such an important city as Pali must have either 
been in possession of the Solankis or the Chauhans. What 
circumstances, then, could have obliged Rao Siha to butcher 
his helpless and trading supplicants of the Brahmans a caste 
so sacred to a Rajput for the possession of Pall? 


Besides this, when finding themselves too weak to ward 
off the marauding incursions of the hill tribes, these Brah- 
maps had themselves applied to Rho Siha for help, and having 
gained experience of his prowess, and having appointed him 
to be their protector, how could they have ever dared to incur 
his wrath by an act of effrontery? 


Thus automatically Siha became master of the city, and 
so his interest lay in fostering its trade by conferring favours 
upon its merchants, the Pallival Brahmans, and not in laying 
waste the country by killing these traders, as is supposed by 
the learned scholar, Colonel Tod. 


1. JT>* Ind, to], IX, !«. 78, t. 



5. The Gahadvals of Kanauj 


[From about I' S. 1125 to 1S80 {1068 to 122S A £?)] 


I Pubhabed W the Journal of the Rojai Asiauc Society of Ureat Britain and Ireland London 
(January 1932| pp. 1 31) ood also included m the Uutory of tbe RdshtraLutas (pp 113 133 )J 



6. The Rashtrakutas and the Qahadvals. 

[ Read at the tiltli AH India Oriental Conference held at Lahore in November ItlSd A-D- 
and ptibli-hed in the Jonrnal Bojal Asiatic Societ, of Great Britain and Ireland, London 
(janaary 1930 A.D pp. 111-121.) ] 

There is much difference of opinion among historians as 
to the Rashtrakutas and the Gahaclvals being indentical. 

Dr. Burnell, observing the Rashtrakutas mentioned as 
liaUa-vannhii in some of their inscriptions,' was led to infer 
that they are members of the Re^di tribe. He believed that it 
is the Telugu word Ilcddi which has been distorted into Ratta, 
In Telugu this epithet is applied to the aboriginal agricul- 
turists of that province. 

Mr. V.A. Smith held that the Gahadvals and Rashtrakutas 
of Upper India, at least, seem to have come from the same 
stock." 

For some time they held sway over Kanauj, as appears 
■ from the copper grant dated Shaka-S. 972 (V.S.I I07=A.D.I05!) 
of king Trilochanapala of Lata (Gujrat), which contains:— 

iifWfiT genu utui ni eimmg i 

{Indian Antiquary, vol. xii. p. 201.) 


1. ne«earchcrfl of hhtory aw well 8«ro that In the inecnplioo ol the RaeMrakflU 
Amlj^^raraha 1, ns also lo that of Indra III fonnil at Nayasarl, the won! “KaUa*' onlj etandi 
Insuid of “RashfrakaVa" to denote the nee of these kiajs, which shows that “Ratta” U anolh*^ 
form of the word “naihtrakata.” 

5. *Tho Nortbern RithSr* are off-thoots the Ofibaijrala.” V A. Smith Eartt Uiittrf tf 
(tlh KA). p. 429. ’ 
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i. e. “0, Chaulukya! seek the hand of the daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta king of Kanauj, and produce offspring.” 

In an article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. iii, p. 41, Mr.J.W. 
Watson, Political Superintendent, Palanpur, writes that on 
Thursday* the Margashirsha Sudi 5 of V. S. 936, the Eathor 
Shrlpati, king of Kanauj, on the occasion of his accession to the 
throne, made a charitable grant of sixteen villages in North 
Gujrat to the Chibadiya Brahmans. One of those villages, 
named Eta, is still held by the descendants of those Brahmans. 
He also adds that the Mohemmadan historians of Gujrat have 
acknowledged the king of Kanauj to be master of Gujrat. 

In the above grant this Shrlpati is designated Kanaitje- 
shvara, either perhaps as being a member of a Kanauj royal 
family of Eashfrakutas, or because the Rashtrakuta king 
Dhruvaraja II of the southern branch may, after defeating 
king Bhojaddva Padihar of Kanauj, have granted an appanage 
to Shripati’s father, who belonged to a section of Northern 
Rashtrakutas, and on his death this Shrlpati may have made 
this charitable grant 

In the Bombay Gazetteer also the village of Sta is stated to 
have been granted by the Rashtrakuta king of Kanauj 
Dr. Fleet also holds that the Rashtrakutas had migrated to 
the South from the North. 

But on this point it may, however, be asked how the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who are described as Chandra- 
vamshls in their inscriptions, can be considered descendants 
of the Suiya-varasha. My reply to this is that in the first place 
the distinction of Chandra, Surya, and Agni Vamsha, is only a 
PaurSnic idea, because in different places the same clan is 
designated as of different lineage.® Moreover, if at all the 


1 In fact, Sondaj falls on this date 

2 In some inEcnpUons of the Solankie ( Ohanlnkyas ), in ih-* Dvyashraya Kavya of 
Hemachandra, and lo the Vattupala Chama wnttea b> Jioa Harsha Ganm, tbe Chanlakya race 
is said to have sprung from the Lunar stock Pal lo tbe Vtkramankadtva Chartta, written hr 
Bilhsna, tbe origin ol tbe race is held to be from Brabma, which view is also -npported by the 
inscription of the Sotanki king Kamarapaladeva 

lo the Mount Abo mtcnplion dotiKl V S 1377 ol th. Ctaohan Lombha the Chanbao 
clan M atated to belong to the Lunar Stock in the inscnption of Ibo time ol WniMcia IV, in 
the //.eieiire Mal.ienva. and m th. Pr.H,. r.y. ™,e,n One elan fe ..id to ^ 

LL While in the PriMnira, Pai. it i. mentioned .. haring .pnmg from Ag.i, the Fire God 

Similar 18 the case of the other clans 
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matter deserves notice, it will be seen that in fact nowhere 
before S. 782 are the Eashtrakutas stated to he Chandra- 
vamshls. Further, among the I,S00 silver coins of the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja I, found at Dharaori (Amraoti), 


we find the phrase: — 

Here the word alludes to the king's being of the Surya 

vamsha, because in the documents hitherto discovered Malmditya 
appears neither as a title nor as a name of his father. Thus 
it doubtless refers to his prime ancestor, the sun. 

Besides this the copper grant dated Shaka-S. 730 (¥.8.863=,= 
A.D. 808) of the Rashtrakuta king Govindaraja III, contains 


the verse. — 


■am <ft: I 

i.e. “just as the Yadava clan became invincible owing to the 
birth of Shrl Krishna, in like manner the Rashtrakuta elan also 
became invincible by the birth of this able king.” 


This shows that until this date the Rashtrakuta clan must 
have been considered distinct from the Yadava' clan; but later 
on the scribe of the copper grant of king Amoghavarsha I 
dated Shaka-S. 782 (¥.8.917 =A.D. 860), probably misinterpret- 
ing the simile in the aforesaid plate of king Govindaraja, may 
have taken this king for a Yadu-vamshi. The later writers 
of the subsequent seven grants, as also Halayudha, seems to 
have copied this mistake. 


In the nailth nda-iamsha-Mahakavya ,v/r'Men in 8haka 8. 1518 
(¥.8. 1653 =A.D. 1 596), it is stated that a Chandra-vamshi prince 
had been adopted by the Surya-vamshi king of Kanauj^ and 
that the former was the first prince to be designated Rashtroda. 

1 This fact 13 borne out by the inscnplton o! the Yadays kmg Bhima dated V. S 1442, 
foand at Pribha«a Pa^tana, which contams the woida — 

11 n 

tiw ^ II ^ ^ n 
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Besides this, it is also possible that in course of time 
owing to the influence of Vaishnavism, the Rashtrakutas may 
have been considered Yadu-vamsbis. I quote, for instance the 
case of the Gohil house of Bhannagar (Kathiawar). When, 
in the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era, they had been 
ruling in Marwar, they were considered Surya-vamshls, whereas 
now, owing to their present abode being in the vicinity of 
Dwaraka, they allege themselves to be Chandra-vamshls, as is 
evinced by the following stanza: — 

urnrcr ihriot ^rei luft 
ware 5T ant 

& sqrat^qt ?itrs at tiaq: >iat ii 

A further proof of Vaishnavism influencing the lineage is 
that in the seal of a copper grant, of the si.vth century of the 
Vikrama era, of the Rashtrakuta king Abhimanyu, there is an 
image of the goddess Ambika seated on a lion, while in their 
subsequent copper grants Garuda has been substituted. 

Here it may also be asked why, if the Rashtrakutas in 
reality were not Chandra-vamshls, did they themselves aliow 
the repetition of a mistake committed by a scribe. In reply 
I beg to say that the royal family of Udaipur is popularly 
styled Surya-vamshI, but the learned Maharana Kumbhakarna 
himself, concurring with the opinion of previous scholars, 
stated in his Rasika-pnya (a commentary on the Gitagomnda) 
that the founder of the dynasty was a Brahman: — 

“^qsunqq ^tntqqq: ala'qnwt l” 

Next I shall take up the question of the Rashtrakutas and 
the Gahadvals being one and the same. 


sniqfl araaiw eSw PiRar?ie=qat I 
f45fla’jr''''f‘'vis:i=iup'nr'r>nra fug qqih ii ii 

aupajl SIS vq: geraf qqwr 's'nqfe i 
SI ti As ii 

asqtq^qi uaae'ug asrqg. I 
nqq q J5T eqlq n*£l(^)sqa:i afltc ceki: ii ii 
( qqs: ee: ) 
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An inscription of king Lakhanapaia' has been found at 
Badayun. It is of the thirteenth century A. D. It contains 
the lines;— 





i.e. “Protected by the famous Rashtrakuta kings, the city of 
Badayun is an ornament of the province of Kanauj (Panchala). 
Having conquered his foes by his prowess, Chandra became the 
first king of that place.” 

Similarly, we have found a copper grant of the Gahadval 
Chandradeva of V.S.i 148 which contains the lines: — 


siinjirajrtfiirRntieiS ? fa q ii.ufddK. i 

i.e. “Chandradeva, son of Yashovigraha, became a powerful 
monarch. Having vanquished his enemies with the force of 
his arms, he took the kingdom of Kanauj.” The lineage of 
Chandradeva is not mentioned in this copper grant. But his 
descendants were afterwards known as Gahadvals. 


Comparing both these inscriptions and taking into con- 
sideration the contemporaneousness of the two Chandradevas 
mentioned therein, we conclude that both refer to one and the 
same. Chandradeva, having first taken Badayun, later took 
possession of Kanauj also. After him his eldest son Madana- 
pala ascended the throne of Kanauj, while the younger son 
Vigrahapala received Badayun as a jagir. The Badayun family 
stuck to the original racial name, but the descendants of 
Madanapala, being sovereigns of Gadhipura (another name 
of_ Kanauj), assumed the title of Gahadval, just as some 
Rashtrakutas, residents of village Renka of the United 
Provinces, came to be known after it as Renkvalsu In the 


1. Tha Lnkbaospola „>! itYralb In Cawenl Iron, OhMdra. By arolning tannty y»n 
ro «=h gnanrollon .. .mro « .bnnt «.n pnrfoa .hlch I. Mrignai lo th. GSh«)nl 

Chtndr* of Kuma}. 


In Ihn Omtri r™™™ Iha Ukban. U jnnnroll, .nppnrod to bn . nnphew n! 
roSr4'^Ln•L^ncb. >”■ •Uo..»..bnro In bl- 
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‘Apabhramsha’ Gahad can easily be a corruption of 
Gadhipura. 

It may also be noted that, when Rao Siha, having severed 
all connections with Kanauj, migrated to Marwar, he at once 
abandoned his surname Gahadval and acknowledged himself 
as simple Rashtrakfita. „ 

We conclude that, when the power of the Padihars became 
weak owing to the invasion of the Rashtrakuta king Indraraja 
III of the Deccan, their feudatories began to assume indepen- 
dence. Consequently in about V. S. Mil some member of the 
Rashtrakuta family, having carved out an independent state of 
Badayun, soon after took possession of Kanauj. Afterwards, 
when Jayachandra was killed and when, shortly after, Shams- 
ud-din began to drive out the Rashtrakutas from that region, 
Jayachandra’s grandson Siha migrated to Marwar via Mahuvi. 

Certain ruins at Mahuvi (Dist. Farrukhabad) are still 
called Siha-rao-ka-kheda. 

Again, from a copper grant of Rao Dhuhar, grandson of 
Rao Siha, we gather that in his reign a Brahman had brought 
down the idol of their tutelary deity from Kanauj. Similarly, 
in the inscription of V. S. 1686 of Rather Jagmal, the latter’s 
ancestor Dhuhar is mentioned as Surya-vamshI Kanaujiya 
Rathor. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are led to 
believe that in reality the Rashtrakutas and the Gahadvals were 
of the same lineage. Besides this, in the Rajatarangmi (written 
in the twelfth century of the Vikrama ei’a) there is a mention 
of thirty-six clans of Kshatriyas, and in the Kumarapala-charitra 
(written in V. S. 1422), where thirty-six clans are enumerated, 
the Rashtrakuta clan is designated “Rat", while no specific 
mention is made of Gahadvals. 

Again, finding a mention of the name of Gopala and his 
successor Madanapala in a Bauddha inscription of V. S. 1176 
(A. D. 1118) from Set Maheth, and Gopala being entitled 
therein as "Gadhipxiradhipa", or ruler of Kanauj, Mr. N. B. 
Sanyal thinks that these two, Gopala and Madana, were the 
ancestors of the aforesaid Rashtrakuta king Lakhanapala of 
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Badayun ; that Gopala had acquired possession of Kanau j in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, 
sometime between the overthrow of the Pratihara dynasty ot 
Kanauj in A. D. 1020 (V. S. 1077) and the acquisition of that 
kingdom by Gahadviil Chandra in almost the last part of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, and that Gaha^val 
Chandra had seized the kingdom of Kanauj from Gopala, which 
accounts for the title of •■Gadhipitradhipa" being affixed in the 
inscription of Set Maheth to the name of Gopala alone, and not 
to that of his son Madana. 

Further, Mr. Sanyal quotes a stanza from the copper grant 
dated Shaka-S. 972 (A. D. 1050= V. S. 1107) of Trilochanapala 
found at Surat, in which there is a mention of the Rashtra- 
kutas having ruled over Kanauj. Mr. Sanyal supports this 
view on the basis of the Set Maheth inscription. 

In regard to the above opinion the following points deserve 
consideration:— 

There have been found a copper grant of TrilochanapSla 
dated A. D. 1027 (V. S. 1084), and also an inscription of 
Yashahpala, dated A. D. 1036 (V. S. 1093), from which we 
conclude that the Pratiharas held sway over Kanauj for some 
time even after this period. Moreover, a stanza in the copper 
grant' of the Gahadval Chandra, dated V. S. 1 148 (A. D. 1091), 
found at Chandravati, runs as follows:— 

eflttlfh qiua gn-a l tU.mIi 
vuialvvoihnflni'nqsiiuiTTn i 

hmispn qgnffi svtiivgonfvi: II 

From this we understand the Chandra had conquered 
Kanauj long before the date of this inscription. The proposi- 
tions that Chandra had conquered Kanauj in the last part of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era and that the EashtrakQta 
Gopala of the Badayun inscription ruled over Kanauj in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century do not appeal to reason. 

Again in the Badayun inscription it is thus stated about 
Madanapala, successor of GOpfila— 

i. e. “un der the powerful inBuence of Madannpnl. there was 
1. r>'r-»/<.Ai«;rvyrn;p.a>i. ^ 
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no talk even of the Mohemmadans ever attempting an approach 
to the bank of the Ganges.” 

As to this Mr. Sanyal himself thinks that Madanapala may 
have fought with the Mohemmadans as a feudatory genera) in 
the army of the Gahadval Govindachandra. 

If it were so, it would be more open to question how the 
scribe, who delights in recording even the ordinary act of his 
patron’s forefather Madana in having kept the Mohemmadans 
from the banks of the Ganges, forgot to take notice of such a 
great deed as the conquest of Kanauj by Madana’s predecessor, 
Gopala 7 

Mr. Sanyal holds V. S. 1257 (A. D. 1200) as the probable 
date of the Rashtrakilta Lakhana's Badayun inscription. This 
Lakhana was seventh in descent from Chandradeva. According 
to the prevalent practice of assigning a period of twenty years 
to each ruler, if we count back HO years from the date V. S. 
1257, we arrive atV. S. 1117 (A. D. 1060), as the time of 
Chandradgva of BadayQn. 

We have found a copper grant of V. S. IHB (A. D. 1091) 
of Chandra of Kanauj, referring to his many past conquests 
and ceremonies; also we know that this Chandra retired from 
the throne in V. S. 1154 (A. D. 1097), having made over the 
kingdom to his son Madana, and died only three years after. 
From these facts we conclude that this Chandra was rather old 
at the time of issuing this copper grant ( V. S. I H8) ; and this 
is further borne out by the fact that even his son Aladana 
having attained old age, retired in V. S. 1151 (A. D. 1 104), i. c., 
only four years after Chandra's death, and died in about 
V. S. 1167 (A. D. 1110). 

Hence, to suppose that Chandra of BadSyfln is identical 
with him of Kanauj would not be improbable. The same 
Chandra, having acquired Badfiyun, may soon after have 
conquered Kanauj, as has been stated before. 



7. History of the Rashtrakutas and Prof. Majumdar.* 

[PubSiheS in Ihe Joutnd of Indian Hiitory, Madaaa, (April 1937 A.D.) Vol. XVI, Part 1. pp. 19'23 J 

A CRITICISM of my history of Rashtrakutas, by Professor 
R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca University, was published in the 
‘Modern Review’ of May 1934. There the Professor begins as 
under:— 

“The title of the book is somewhat misleading as it is not 
a systematie history of the Rashtrakutas as it professes to be. 

But can Dr.Majuradar mention the name of a more syste- 
matic history of Rashtrakfltas published before the one in 
question ? 

1. Then the Professor refers the HathI Gumpha and sata- 
vahana inscriptions. But I don’t think they will go against 
the theory that at the time of “Mahabharata” Rashtrakfltas 
lived in the Punjab and thence they migrated to the south. In 
the time of Ashoka they were at the north-western part of 
India, Saurashtra and Kalinga, and from these places they 
advanced towards the Deccan. 

This is the only reason that we find mention of the dynasty 
in the edicts of Ashoka found in those provinces as well as in 
the Kharvela inscription, of B. C. 165, of Hathigumpha and in 
the records of Satavahanas on the southern bank of the 
Godavari. 

Sir George A. Grierson in his letter of 13-6-33 writes that 
“There are no less than five dialects in India called “Rathi”, 
and perhaps the most important is that spoken in the eastern 
Punjab. It is described in Volume IX, part I, pp. 610 and 696 
of the ‘Linguistic survey’. I there gave the local explanation 
of the word “Rathi” as meaning ruthless but it is quite possibly 
really connected with “Rashtras”.” 


1. Vic« Chancellor Ctccft UaiTenity. 
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it 


2 . The Professor hesitates to accept' the Rashtrakuta sway 
over Kanauj prior to Chandradeva. But had it not been so 
how would it have been mentioned in the inscription of Solanki 
Triloehanapala of 1068 A.D., as Chandr'adgva took possession 
of Kanauj after that date. 

3. The article of Pandit Ramkarna mentioned by Dr. 
Majumdar contains only 2 pages devoted to the hypothesis that 
the Gahadvals were a branch of Rash^rakutas while my book 
named ‘Bharata-ke-PrachIna Rajavamsha', Vol. Ill, published 

■ in 1925 A.D., contains more proofs in support of the theory. 

4. As regards the association of Gadhipura with the name 
of Gahadval, I may point out that as a branch of RashtrakOjas 
has been called Renkwal for their association with a village 
named Renka and a branch of Chauhans owing to their being 
the masters of “Suvarnagiri”, are known as Sonagara, in the 
like manner if a branch of .RashtrakQtas came to be known as 
Gahadval, owing to their association with ‘Gadhipur’, there 
seems no reason to disbelieve it. 

5. As regards the classification of the RashtrakQtas as 
“Suryavamshls”, I have given a number of proofs and have 
illustrated the mistakes committed by old writers. 

Further the Professor writes that “while only six lines 
have been devoted to the art of RashtrakQtas, almost as many 
pages have been devoted to the determination of their gotra and 
Vamsha”. But he should note that the author considered it 
more important to deal fully with their Vamsha than art. 

Going further the learned Professor writes— ‘The penulti- 
mate chapter of the first part entitled — "The Glory of the early 
RashtrakQtas” betrays the real motive of the author which is 
not so much to write a sober history of the RashtrakQtas as to 
make the present Rathofis of Jodhpur shine in the reflected 
glory of the ancient RashtrakQtas.’ 

I think the expression of such views is only due to preju- 
dice, or to ignorance of the facts and to remove this I give 
below the summary of the chapter devoted to the “Glory of the 

1. In this connection, he m-ey niso lee Indan AoUrjnarT', Vol. Ill, p. II. and Sombae 
Oaeetleer. Vol V, p. S-o. 
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latter Rashtrakutas” in the second volume of the history, at 
present, in press;— 

The GhosundT inscription' of Maharana Rayamal, of 
Mewar, dated V.k 1561 (1504 A.D.), eon tains:— 

i.e. Rao Jodha killed the Pathans and Persians by his sword. 

He satisfied his ancestors by freeing the holy city of Gaya 
from the tax, and pleased the scholars by giving a huge quan- 
tity of gold in charity at Kashi (Benares). 

Muhammad Kasim in his “Tarikh-i-Farishta”, which he 
wrote in V.S. 1671, states^: — 

Shershah, at the end of the battle fought with Rao Maideva’s 
army, abruptly uttered— “Praise be to God by whose grace, 
anyhow, I have achieved the victory, otherwise I would have 
lost the kingdom of Hindustan for a handful of Bajra.” ' 

Abulfazal in his ‘Akbarnama’’ mentions Rao MaidSva as 
the greatest ruler among the Raos and Rajas of the time. 

The author of “Tuzuk-i-Jahangirl'” refers to Rao Maideva 
holding larger territory and bigger army than MaharanS 
Sanga (Sangramsingh I of Mewar) . The numerical strength 
of Maideva’s army is given as 80,000. 

A poet of Rajasthan describes Maharana Pratap and Rao 
Chandrasen, son and successor of Rao Maideva, as under:— 

znnqrmn gft smiai snsin:, sugir rgci a gta i 
Hit a?! mr. qiam h qqhi li 

i.e. Maharana Pratap and Rao Chandrasen were only two 
persons who neither accepted the suzerainity of the Mughal 
emperor nor allowed their horses to be branded with Akbar's 
mark. 

Besides this Maharapa Pratap himself followed the path 
trodden by Rao Chandrasen some ten years back. 


1. Jacrnil Bengal At'aUe Socj»ly, VoU W. part I, No. 2. 

2. VoU I, chapter 2, p. 2?3. 

S. Vol II, p. lOO. 

4. Prelate, p. 7 
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“Alamgir Nama”‘ mentions Maharaja Jaswantsingh I as 
being the greatest of ali in power and prestige and a pillar of 
the Mughal empire 

The author of ‘Maasir-ui-Umra’^ writes that this Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I, due to his largest army and biggest parapher- 
nalia, was the greatest of all the rulers of Hindustan. 

He demolished mosques and built temples^ in their places 
even in the time of emperor Aurangzeb and the emperor dared 
not lay ‘Jazia’ as long as the Mahai-aja survived, but was able 
to impose it only after his death.^ 

Maharaja Ajitsingh, the son of Mahai-aja Jaswant I, joined 
hands with ‘Sayyad’brothersand massacring emperor Farrukh- 
siyar placed in succession three emperors on the throne of Delhi. 

The chivalry of Rathod Durgadas is well known to almost 
every Indian. 

As regards the magnanimity of the Rathors the author of 
‘Sehr-ul-Mutakharin'5 states:— 

“After fighting for some time when the army of Amlr-ul- 
Umra (Zulfi-kar-Jang) was confounded owing to lack of water 
the opponent Rathor army of Maharaja Ramsingh of Marwar 
quenched the thirst of his men and horses by supplying water 
freely and then bidding them go unmolested.” 

As regards Maharaja Bakhatsingh Col. Tod writes®: — 

“.. ..and but for that one damning crimed he would have 
been handed down to posterity as one of the noblest princes 
Rajwara ever knew.” 


1. P. S2. 

I. VoL m. p. 603 

3 SArkar’a Htstorr of Aarsogzeb, Vol. Ill pp 303*369 
-4 V. A. Smith’s Oxford History of ladis, p. 433. 

6 Vol. HI, p. 885. 

6. Annals and AntlqaiUes of Ita^asthsn (Ed. by OrooVe), VoL II. p. 1057, 

7 Cotnmit&^d nadar speciai clrcamsfaaeei (eoe iadian Antiquary, Vol. LVm, pi>,47-61 ) 
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The Colonel further states*: — 

“The Moghal emperors were indebted for -half their 
conquest to the ‘Lahh Tarwar Rathdran*, the 1,00,000 swords 
of the Rathors.” 

Further in the recent Great War, besides the help given by 
other Rathor rulers, Maharaja Sumersingh of Jodhpur, aged 
only 16 years, and his grand uncle Maharaja Pratapsingh, aged 
69, laid an example before the princely order by voluntarily 
joining the armies in the field. 

The chivalry shown by the Jodhpur lancers in the eastern 
front, during the Great War, can be judged by the speech^ of 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy and the Governor-General.of 
India, delivered at Jodhpur, wherein he said:— 

“By their exploits at Haifa and in the Jorden valley they 
recalled the deeds of their ancestors who fought at'Tonga, 
Merta and Patan, The reputation which they have gained is 
well worthy of the glorious annals of Marwar.” 

Now I only quote two more events of individual Rathor 
chivali'y from Akbarnama. Abulfazal writes: — 

(1) “That when the army of Akbar invaded Merta, in the 
Vi-me oi Rwo Idatfieva, RatVibr Tieviflas came out o£ the fort with 
his four hundred followers, and fought in such a way against 
the vast army of Mughals that the people who witnessed the 
event forgot the well-known warrior Rustam**”. 

(2) “That when Akbar invaded Chittor Rana Udaisingh 
was obliged to seek shelter in the mountains leaving the res- 
ponsibility of guarding the fort, against the enemy upon the 
shoulders of Rathor Jaimal. And as long as this Rathor 
warrior survived Akbar did not get a chance to capture the fort. 


1. Annili u,d Anl.quloo ol (la. br Oreoke), VoL I, pp. 106.106. 

Z. Dtlitered oa 50lh Koretubfr. IWO. 

3. AkUnjiiai. VoL H.pp. 1«, 
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It only slipped into the hands of the Mughal emperor' after 
Jaimal’s death.” 

These'few facts, I think, will convince the scholars that 
the Eathors are famous for their chivalry and magnanimity 
and for this they are called— 

As regards the glorious military exploits of Dhruvara3a 
and Govindaraja III, if the Prof essor will go through carefully 
the history of these two rulers given in the book his doubts will 
soon be removed. 

In conclusion, scholars will judge for themselves, by the 
words of Dr. Majumdiir used in his criticism of the book, how 
far he was prejudiced against the writer, the book and the 
dynasty with which it deals. 


]. Altbarnama Vol II pp 320^21 
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Pali Inscription of the time of Chalukya (Sorankf) 
Kumarpala, dated V.S. I20P. 

[| oblished in Indan Colture, Cnlcntla, Vol II, No. 1 , (1936 A D.) pp I36-1S8.| 


This inscription has been inscribed on a pillar, in the 
‘Sabhamandapa’ of the temple of Somnath at Pali, a town, 
situated “(0 miles south-east of Jodhpur. It was first noticed 
•by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, WC. 1907-08, p. «. It is dated the 4th day of 
the dark half of second JySshtha, V. S. 1209. The year being a 
Shrhvanadi it corresponds to I3th May, 1 153 A. D. It consists 
of twenty lines and covers a space of I' 7"X1'6". The characters 
belong to the northern type of alphabets, and as regards ortho- 
graphy it is needless to write anything as its middle part from 
lines fifth to twentieth has peeled off. Though this state of 
the inscription has deprived people of the knowledge about the 
object of the inscription, yet the matter which has escaped the 
hands of time has preserved very valuable information for the 
history of the Rathor rulers of Marv ar. 

The first seven lines of the inscri tion state that in Vikram 
Samvat 1209 (1153 A. D.) the towi' of Pali was under the 
kingdom of (Solanki-Chalukya) Kum rapala* of Anahillapatan 
(Gujrat), who subdued the king of .‘.hakambhari (Sambhar), 
and his feudatory Bahadadeva wa‘ in charge of the place 
(Pali). Most probably he might hav > been a Chauhan RajpOt 
related to Chauhan Alhanadeva of Ki.adu as an inscription^ of 
the same year (V. S. 1209=1 152 A. D.) found at Kiradu states 


1. He nileC Irom V. a im to 1230 (n« to 1173 D.) 

2. EpSyrsphia lodica, Vol XI, t* 46 
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that Chauhan Alhanadeva was a favourite of Kumarapala and 
had acquired the possessions of Kiradu, Radadhada, and Shiva 
due to his favour. From the death of king Kumara^la, 
about V S. 1230 (1173 A. D.).' the power of the Chalukyas 
Snto decline. The inscription dated V. S 1319 (1262 A. D. 
of Chauhan Chachigdeva states that his (Chachigadeva s) 
father Udayasimha, who was a great-grandson of the aforesaid 
Alhanadeva, held an independent sway over Nad61,_ Jaior, 
Mandor, Bahadmer, Ratanapur, Sanchor, Surachand, 
Radadhada, Khed, Ramsin and Bhinmal. We have got four 
inscriptions of this Udayasimha ranging from V. S. 1262 to 
V.S. 1306. 


All this prove that in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century of Vikrama era, Pali was under the rule of the Chalu- 
kyas and then it passed away to the Chauhans as is evident 
from the situation of the towns mentioned in the Sundha 
inscription of V. S. 1319. It never remained under Palliwal 
'Brahmans and therefore Rao SIha, the founder of the Rathov 
dynasties of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kishangarh, Idar, . Ratllim, 
•Sitamau, Sailana, Jhabua, etc. had no occasion to murder the 
Brahmans of Pali treacherously to usurp the town as is stated 
by Lt.-Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of RajasthSn 
(Vol. II, pp. 942-943). There he has written: — 


“At this period a community of Brahmans held the city 
and extensive iands about Pali, from which they were termed 
'Paliwal; and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 
mountaineers, the Mers and Minas, they called in the aid of 
‘Sihaji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the task 
of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. Aware 
that they would be renewed, they offered Sihaji lands to settle 
amongst them, which were readily accepted; and here he had a 
son'by the Solankani, to whom he gave the name of Asvatthama. 
With her, it is recorded, the suggestion originated to^make 
himself lord of Pali; and it affords another example of ‘the 
disregard of the early Rajputs for the sacred order, that on 
the Holi, or Saturnalia, he found an opportunity to “obtain 
land”, putting to death the heads of this community,' and 
adding the district to his conquests. Sihaji outlived his trea- 
chery only twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus 
for further additions to his children.” 


1. \ i^gntpbla Indies, Vol. IX, V . 73 
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But his unauthentie statement cannot stand before the 
Pali inscription reproduced below; — 


IRoP u atSs nfguwi 

rsini- 





an- 

rnmiKnu 

51^ 


^rrranT»T sife” 


hTunar 

p-dlm 


to-urft 

cR?J5KT 

U- 

futi 



tv 


ta- 


tv 


t^ 

*nft 


• nctat^am 
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2. False challenge against the seniority of the Jodhpur Housi 

Publiebed in the special nomberof the Journal oMndian History, Madras. 

Vol. XX, pt. 1 (April pp 22—27, 


Rao JodhajI, the founder of Jodhpur had 20 sons.— 

NlmbaiT the eldest of them was wounded while fighting 
with Sindhal Jaisa in 1521 V. S. (M6<t A. D.) and died after 
five months in Jodhajl’s lifetime. 


JSgajI, the second son, according to old chronicles, being 
a lazy fellow, was discarded by his father and the nobles of 
Marwar. He was deprived of the throne of Marwar and was 
obliged to rest content with some villages in the Bilara District. 
We learn from an inscription found at the village Kharia that 
he died in 1570 V. S. (1513 A. D.) 


Sataljl, the third son, who was born in M92 V S 

death, in 1546 V. S. 

(1489 A. D.), and died in 1549 V. S. (1492 A. D.) 

u a«=oi-ding to the chronicles, was 

born 1496 V. S. (1439 A. D.), ascended the throne of Marwar, 
after the demise of his elder brother Satalji. 

Bikaji, the fifth son, accompanied by his uncle Kandhalji 
and helped by Jat Nikodar and Sankhala Napa etc., went 
da_”g]u and subduing Jats, Sankhlas and Bhatis. 
founded Bikaner in or about 1542 V. S. (1485 A. D.) 

1497 v‘s%t47rrA'n?^ Marwar his birth-year is given as 
(1438 AD) tlrose of Bikaner as 1495 V. S. 
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The History of Bikaner ivritten by Munshi Sohan Lai, the 
Additional Member of the Regency Council, Bikaner, and 
published in 1947 V. S. (1890 A. D.) states: — 

“Bikajl the sixth and BldajI the twelfth son of Jodhaji 
were born of the same mother. The former, who was 
born in 1495 V. S. (1439 A. D.), went towards the north 
of Marwar, in 1522 V. S (1465 A. D.) and there with the 
help of Napa Sankhla etc., established his new State. 

In 1546 V. S. (1489 A. D.) his uncle Kandhalji was killed 
at Hisiir, while commanding the Bikaner forces and 
therefore Bikaji with the help of his own father Jodhaji 
avenged his death and killed Sarang Khan. While back 
at Dronpur Jodhaji asked his son Bikaji not to demand 
any share from Jodhpur and present the town of Ladnu 
to him. Bikaji agreed to it but at the same time requested 
his father that if indeed he considered him a worthy son 
he should also grant him the insignias of the Royalty 
brought from Kannauj. As the request was granted, but 
those articles were not handed over, Bikaji after the death 
of Jodhaji and his successor Satalji attacked Jodhpur 
and obliged his brother Sujaji, the then ruler, to deliver 
those articles to him” (see pp.89-104). 

This clearly shows that Bikaji was the fifth or the sixth 
son of Jodhaji and he went towards Janglu and there, with the 
help of his uncle Kandhalji, Jat Nikodar, Shankhia Napa, etc., 
took advantage of the internal dissensions of the petty land- 
holders and subduing Jats, Sankhlas, and Bhatis established 
his new estate. In time when he grew stronger and his father 
asked him to give up the share of Marwar and present the town 
of Ladnu to him, he, in tui-n, requested him (Jodhaji) to 
accept his estate as an independent State and for this sort of 
recognition also grant him all the insignias, required for an 
independent ruler. This lequest, it seems, was made to avoid 
any future claim of sovereignty of the Jodhpur branch over 
Bikaner as was the case with the estates of other brothers of 
Bikaji, namely, Dudaji, Kararasljl, Eayapalji, etc. 

Further the Jodhpur Branch of the Rathor rulers enjoys 
undisputed seniority among all the present Rathor States in 
India and is recognized as the premier branch of the Rathor 
rulers by all the other States as well as by the Government. 
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In November 1912 when His Excellency the Viceroy visited 
Bikaner, Maharaja Ganga Singhji, the piesent ruler of the 
State, himself in his State banquet speech, said.- 

“In this connection may I be peimitted as one who is closely 
associated by family ties and as senior in age of the rulers of 
the Kathore States in Rajputana, to say how indebted we aie 
for the arrangements which Your Excellency was pleased to 
make for the administiation of the Jodhpui State during the 
minority of His Highness the Mahaiaja ” 

(Report on the administration and Pioneer, 2nd December 
1912). 

This also proves that up till 1 91 2 A D. His Highness Bikaner 
considered himself senloi only in the age, but not in lineage or 
rank. 

But Dr. Gauri Shankar Hiia Chand Ojha has made a 
departure from this well established fact in his “Rajputane-ka- 
Itihas”, Vol. IV, without any sound basis and for the reasons 
best known to himself Let us now, with due respect, examine 
his proofs and arguments. He writes: — 

"dlw urasi a i:?t st sum atih fhai rt i^qi ai ta 
siiaiH a: qi: aorh 5»fii%q a ftoir, qirg aq eiat a tnaa itl 

qr sal a<> siqa sia S qasii -iq di qlw h ailpq as qr ^ 

qrql I tei aifts w aga waji: aqi qinar qh aaia) it ftaai ^ I ” 


"aq qqiai airfq ^ sijjatr q? aq^ ^ mat ^ q'tqq, ^ 

aiqsq q ji qt, aaa, qar, ^snl eft ^a gniq '^atq qe^q a?t saa ” 

( fasq qiqt, laqa qqa, ) 

‘ i e. Bika might not have been elder than Satal, or owing to 
the promise given by him to his father he did nob interfere 
when Satal ascended the throne. But when on his demise Suja 
usurped the throne of Jodhpur, Bika invaded it as is evident 
from the chronicles of Jodhpur and Bikaner.” 
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According to those chronicles it becomes clear that atleast 
Bika was really elder than Suja hence he got the throne, the 
fly-flaps (an insignia of royalty), the big frying pot, etc., the 
things of adoration. 

We are unable to understand that when Dr Ojha himself 
accepts the seniority of Satalji and when Sujaji was his 
(Satalji’s) successor, what led him to challenge the seniority 
of the Jodhpur House. 

According to Jodhpui chronicles and horoscopes it is quite 
clear that Sujaji was older than Bikaji by one year. But if 
we suppose him younger than Bikaji, hy one year, does Dr. 
Ojha mean that if a member of a senior house adopts a younger 
brother or his son, the senior house loses its seniority? 

So far as history is concerned Jodhpur was the seat of the 
Government of Jodhaji the father of Bikaji, and was succeeded 
by Satalji, the elder brother of Bikaji, and if he (Satalji) 
adopted one of the younger brothers of Bikaji (though it has 
not yet been proved) Bikaner cannot claim its senioiity over 
Jodhpur. 

Moreover Dr. Ojha himself writes:— 

“ia a=ii uftiif S uttot fiifiiaai ifik ^ wtiit qjlaeft RnasraJq | 05 
aojai aifsa 1 1 ” 


“otoI 5in3[ h uni. jift ^ am Tiftpit % amJ ^ ena 5, siava 

aaV siiqiT qc gaj ^ sia aa ftija lETai aifea nafa par 1 1 ” 

( aajpT6 Til tfetie, fSieq t, latv 1 , 

“i.e. there being differences in these horoscopes, it is very 
difficult to decide which of these is correct”. 


“In the chronicles the names of the princes are given with 
the names of their mothers, hence the decision of their seniority, 
on the basis of this, becomes difficult”. 

These are again the clear admissions that there is no basis 
for this challenge. 
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nothing new if a son enjoys the state of his father, but he, who 
acquires new state, is considered worthy of alii On thesurface 
of this earth, the district of Jangal is difficult to be conquered: 
you are brave and theief ore I appoint you to carry out this 
task”. (Vol. IV, part I, pp. 255-256.) 

Our objections regarding it are as under: — 

(1) That the poem is composed by a poet who himself 
belonged to Bikaner and was also connected through 
Karmachandra with its ruler. 

(2) That the order in which the names of the three sons 
of the queen JasmadevI are given in the verse 1 10, 
betrays the ignorance of the author, as Satal is 
admitted on all hands to have been elder to SOja, and 
therefore had he written the first part of the verse as 

aiita g,3it there would have been no difficulty in 
the meter. 

J[3) That the verse 112 is itself grammatically incorrect 
or confusing. 

(4) That the translation of the verse 1 12 given on p. 255 
of Dr. Ojha’s history shows the ignorance of the 
translator. 

(5) That the author of the poem himself in the face of the 
well established facts about the seniority of Jodhpur 
house and Sataljl, the successor of Jodhaji, could not 
dare use a single word to repudiate the fact directly, 
but simply tried to flatter his patron, the ruler of 
Bikaner indirectly. 

(6) The seniority of Sataljl to BIkajI is already admitted 
by the chronicles of Jodhpur and Bikaner as well as by 
Dr. Ojha himself and therefore against that well 
established fact the hypothesis of this poem falls to 
the ground in the eyes of the scholars. 

Further Jodhpur was founded by Rao Jodhaji, the father 
of Bikaji, and when Bikaji was trying to establish Bikaner, 
the former (Jodhpur) was a well established and larger 



3. J?ao Chandrasen^ a iorgotten Yiero of Rajputana, 

Read at tbe Bixth All India Oriental Oonti^ecce held at 1 atna in December 1930 A. D. 

Bi d publuhed in ita proceedings and transactions pp, 163 163 
Its major portion ^as also published m Indian Antiquary, vol. L\.U, (1933 A. D,1 pp 2^. 


The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of 
Mewar, a'nd the memory of his noble deeds thrill the heart of 
every true Indian— young or old— with emotion even to this 
day. But the name of Rao Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajas- 
than, who, in protecting his independence against the covetous- 
ness of the great Moghal Emperor Akbar, sacrificed his 
ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon himself; and 
whose trodden path was followed by MaharanS Pratap altev a 
period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history. Aye, the 
very name of such a great hero is lost in his own domains by 
circumstances. 


Short suvimary of Ih- life of Pratap. 

Maharana Pratap was born on the 3rd day of the bright 
half of Jyeshtha Vikram Samvat 1597 (9th May, 1540 A. D.) 
and ascended the throne of Mewar in V. S. 1628 (1572 A. D.), 
when many districts of his country had passed under the sway 
of the Moghals and his own brothers had rebelled against him. 
In spite of all these calamities he opened life-long hostilities with 
Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral capital Chittor from 
him and missed no opportunity of breaking down from his 
impregnable mountain fastness upon the imperial odds. The 
Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub- 
jugation. On one occasion the imperial army being defeated 
either took to their heels or dispersed; while on another the 
Maharana had to seek shelter in the impregnable mountains. 
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This state of affairs lasted up to A. D 1586 {V. S. 1643), when 
Akbar’s attention was diverted to the affairs of Punjab.^ And 
the Maharana getting some rest regained some of his lost 
districts, but he could not acquire the possession of Chittor in 
his life-time and took away this sorrow to the grave. 

Such is the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana 
Pratap, and for such inflexible honour, bravery and patriotism, 
he, in spite of the lapse of over three and a quarter of a 
century,! jg honoured in the hearts of all the lovers 
of freedom. 

But now scholars will judge for themselves how the nature 
of our hero, whose life we are going to narrate here, compares 
with that of the Maharana. 


Life of Rao Chandrasen 

Rao Chandrasen, the hero of this biographical sketch, was 
born on the 8th day of the dark half of Shravana, V. S. 1598 
(16th July, 1541 A. D.). Hewasthe sixths son of Rao Maldev,® 
the well-known and powerful luler of Marwar, who, by the 
force of his arms, had acquired supiemacy among all the 
contemporary rulers of Rajputana, with whom shelter was 
sought by Humayun,! the Emperor of India in his days of 
adversity and by whose overwhelming might the pride of Slier 
Shah,e the Pathan Emperor of India, had been crushed. To- 
wards the close of the reign of this eminent Rao a large part of 
his dominion had gone out of his possession due to family 
discord. 


1 Maharana Pratap died on the lltb day ol the brr. 5 ht halt of Wa-h VS 1C53 ( iSt! 

Janoary, 1597 4 D ) “ 

2 When only a child ol three, i e in V S ICOO (1613 A D1 he ir«s Erarled the he 
fief.hip ol Sitiana and Bitalpnr, nhera he need to live alien ol ave A day alter hia MMI 
death he hastened to Jodhpur to try ha lock m taking tl e re ns ol government m hu hands 
according to the wMh ol ha lather When a king he granted that iiel ol SIwann to h.l elder 
brother Pao Kaymal (the 2na son ol Ibe deteased Rao) 

S In the_ preface to the rtivnKyoAnnjnnit „ Tiao Maldev vaa a very great and 

poirerlnl Ra,a tvho-e army consisted ol mfm ca«ilry klthongh Kana Banva, iiho had 
longht nith Bator, posse., ed eqnal wealth and ammonition yet respect ol doiim.ons tod 
»mh Eao Maldev anrpaaed him Whenever Eio Maldev fooght arth Kana Sanga the 
former rra^ TictonooB 

H-hSyii". obliged by e.reom.laaees 
n- - ™, at that „„e .„o«g tha big Baja, Ihodoetan and « 

whom no other Eaja was eqaal In respeet ol power and army ’ ipa.e 20)1 

6Bher Shah on hi. victory was obliged to ntfrtlee word, l.Ttonk God at any r" > 

H adtanl'or a toridW 

mdlet. (rnmU. J-errsMo, part 1, page 228 mid JtlnirlnUlJulInho!,, part I, page 101) 
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On the demise of Rao Maldev, Kao Chandrasen, in accor- 
dance with the wishes of his father, was installed upon the 
throne of Marwar on the first day of .the dark half of Marga- 
shirsha, V.S. 1619 (llth November, 1562 A..D,), shortly after 
which some of his nobles, being displeased with him on an 
insignificant incident*, began to intrigue with his three elder 
brothers**. They persuaded them to raise trouble in different 
quarters. His eldest brother Ram rebelled in Sojat, the second 
Raymal towards Dundada, while the third Udayasingh having 
made a surprising attack took the two villages BaodI and 
GSngani. At this Rao Chandrasen immediately marched against 
Udayasingh who, relinquishing the possession of his newly 
acquired villages, retreated towards Phalodi. At Lohawat 
however, he was overtaken and wounded by the Rao in a battle 
which resulted in a victory for the latter. After some time 
Rao Chandrasen again prepared to invade Phalodi at the time 
when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar was fast rising. 
But some considerate nobles intervened and made peace between 
the two brothers, as they (nobles) apprehended danger to the 
Rathor power through family dissensions at such a time. 


In 1620 V. S. (1563 A. D.) the Rao led an army against his 
eldest brother Ram. At first Ram came out and opposed the 
army of the Rao at NadoP. But seeing no chance of victory 
he went to Husain Qull Begh, the imperial Hakim at Nagaur, 
stated his prior claim by primogeniture to the throne of 
Marwar; and asked for help. Husain Quli seeing a chance of 
benefitting himself by this internal discord readily accepted the 
proposal and suddenly laid a siege to Jodhpur. The Rao 
fought for some days, but being obliged by the shortage of 
provision had to make peace*, and agreed to restore Sojat to 


1 All oEferider, liavlng descried the r»art of Bao, took ehelter with one of the noblea 

named i«onof JaisS) When he was arretted and brooghi back, tbe eaid noble reqoest- 

ed tbp Hao t> hrtn in iny nap other than death Incensed at this uncalled for 

interferPBce tlio nSo ordered the unfoitnnato wretch to be instantly put to death. Jaittn&l 
and his coll*’a,.,ues did not like it. 

2 At th • 11 re the three elder brothers of the Rao were in their respective JSglr-. The 
eldest Rtm iras at SSjit. the second RaymsJ « Siwana and the third Udayasingh at Phalodi. 

S \noiher terjicn ii that u was Rao Ram, who, tvitb thea^sistanceof Maharana Udayasingh 
had at lir«t marched out in order lo obtain tho throoo of Marwar. 

4 If w .faiid In 7 oriu , r.,la„pur (put I, I»g» 77) Tint Mirza Storfoiidto rebollod 
acain't Akbtr and miaded 'fena after the d-aii»a ol Rao Maldev and that Rao Chandrasfa 
eaaed Merta by cone udmg a pea-» with bun m 1615 V.w (ISoS A.D ». These facts are 
doubtful, for Slerla had been made over to Jaunal by Sb^fuddln dunag the llfe-tlmeef Rao 
Maldev. After ths when Sbarfaddln rebelled Akbar MSna from JaStm! and made U 

over to JagmSl. tbitloddla rebelled in ItfA> V S. C*5«3 A. D =97J A. H.) irldie B5o Jfdlddr 
died In 1010 V.S. 
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Ram and to pay indemnities of war to Husain Quli Begh. As 
a consequence of this the possessions of the Rao were limited 
to the districts of Jodhpur, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But 
after the return of the Alohemmadan army the terms of the 
treaty were not fulfilled to the satisfaction of Ram. He, theie- 
fore, approached the Emperor in 1621V. S(I564A.D.) for help. 
As this was a good chance for the Emperor (Akbar) to avenge 
his father’s* wrongs, he accepted the request of Ram and sent 
an army under Muzaffar Khan. 

Simultaneously he ordered Husain Quli Begh to dispossess 
the Rao of Jodhpur and settle Ram at Sojat. Husain Quli, 
accordingly, laid siege to Jodhpur, but the Rao bravely defend- 
ed the fort. When the imperial army failed to take the fort by 
open attack it attempted to enter it by an inlet^ towards the 
Ranisagar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months the provision 
failed, the leading sardars therefore prevailed upon the Rho 
to escape from the fort. He reluctantly, went to BhadrSjan’ 
with his family while his Sardars, who remained behind, 
fought in open battle and died glorious deaths. The imperial 
army then got the possession of the fort. 

The following is an extract from Akbanmma *: — 

•After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne Husain 
Quli Begh and the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. Hearing 
this. Ram, the eldest son of Rao Maldev, came and joined them. 
The officers of the army sent him to the Court where he was 
received by the Emperor with due honour. The latter senthim 
to Husain Quli Begh with a fresh army under Muinuddin Khan 
and others. The imperial array soon took the fort.’ 

The Rao collecting men and money began to harass the 
Mohemmadans now and then. 


1 When Rnmayun had Bonght the assutaoca of Rao Maldev against 8herahah his followen 
had Blangbterert a cow la Manvar. Displeased with this the Rao (Maldev) had desisted from 
helping him and HumapQn bad to tarn back disappomtrd 

2 This mlet was meant for carrying water to tlie fort from the tank. 

S This event is stated in the clirtsndea to have occnrred cn the 12th day of the dark bsU 
of Margashitsha, V 8. 1622 (Iflth November, 1665 A, D.). 

i Akbarnama, Vol. U, page 197. 
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In 1627 V. S. (1570 A. D.=978 A. H.) when the Emperor 
after visiting Ajmer reached Nagaur, many princes of Raj- 
pQtana attended his court' there. The Eao, too, went there to 
read his mind, and was received by the Emperor with due 
honour. His intimate desire was that if the Rao were to own 
his allegiance even in name he might restore Jodhpur to him. 
But the unbending nature of the Rao defied all courtly 
allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan rejecting the offers 
of the Emperor. 

Soon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan 
while the Eao defended it for some time. As the provision 
here, too, failed he went to SIwana. 

In 1629 V.S. (1572 A.D.) he made a recruiting tour and on 
his way when encamped at Kanuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, 
son of Khinva, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded the 
summons of his court. The Rao, therefore, marched on Asarlai 
and laid it waste. 

Next year (1630 V.S.=I573 A.D.) the inhabitants of the 
town of Bhinaya (district Ajmer) approached him for protection 
against the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain. 
Accepting their appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the 
Bhil. As many other Bhils of the neighbouihood happened to 
be at his residence to join some ceremony, they all took up arms 

to repulse the attack. But as soon as Madalia was killed they 

all fled 2 away leaving the place and the district in the possession 
of the Rao. 


1 uda>asiiish,lhettirf boo of Bio MSWiv »nd E5o KiljaomiU aod iis son 

Bikaner, etc., had had an interview with Emperor at thie place The Fmperor deput . 

to anppteea the Gujar name in Samaotl and kept prince Eayniingh in the court,to iv om a r w 

th6adnunlalrationoIJodhpnri,a!alaoo..ttnoted Pnnce Earn was alao appointed In Jodhpnr 
participate m gasrding tbe bighvrsT to ODjrstw - a . « i k,, o-t 

It 19 stated in Tabsqat-i Akban that Akbar reached Nagaar on tho 16lh Jamadml A , 

A H (3rd day of the dark half of Paash,1626 V S =c26th NoTcmber, 1661) A.D ) and 

for 60 daya (page 289^ But in the* Akb8maina"thw event is aaid to hate occurredinO 

(1670 AaD.).(VoL II, pages 357-58) 

2 From that day the following prorerb 18 pterslent in llaiwai j 4 «*}ib 

Elfitkh MidUtnitheEhttchiet, we, kiUed thepneststo 

BhmijTf.' tn th. possession ol the dee»,i.d..t, of Rio ™ 'to ^fd.on .i Rio 

It IS Bteted In the eh, el, end ^.j^’Lejicete^ Medelie. the cbiel 

MEldev of Merwar, (1631) came tn Ajmer nnd, bavins y . a,Bp,„ed his lolloweta 

ofabandofShllawhovavaErdthe ccnntiT near Bhn i, jg , to Emperor 

Bor this Bormce Bhini, and seven other pargaca. wen. bestowed on him m Jag.r ny tne 
Akbar,’ (1916 pages 98— 98). 
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The same year (i.e. 1630 V.S.=98I A.H.) Akbar despatched 
a strong army to take SiwanaA Besides, the Mohemmadan 
commanders Shah Quli etc., Hindu princes and chiefs like 
Kaysingh of Bikaner, Kesha vadas of Merta, Jagat Raya etc., 
were also deputed to accompany it. As the Emperor was veij 
anxious that somehow the Rao might own allegiance, he had, 
therefore, instructed his commanders to try to subdue him by 
promises of imperial favour. At first the army went towards 
Sojat where it defeated prince Kalla,^ a nephew of the Rao, 
whence they set out for Siwana taking his (Rao’s) relatives 
Keshavadas, Maheshdas and Prithviraj with them. When this 
large army came near Siwana,^ plundering the surrounding 
country, and defeating those, who opposed them, the retainers 
of the Rao suggested him to take refuge in the neighbouring 
hills and to wait there for an opportunity. 


Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills leaving the 
defence of the fort to his Commander-in-chief, Rathor Patta, 
but he let slip no opportunity of breaking down upon the 
besieging army and pressed it hard by destroying its flanks 
and rear at times. The garrison, too, gave a good account of 
its deeds. Though the besieging army was immense and 
formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers were discom- 
fited and missed no opportunity of attacking thS opponents. 
In 1631 V.S. (982 A.H.) disappointed at the state of affairs 
Rao Rayasingh, who then administered the affairs of Mai war 
on behalf of the Emperor, left Siwana for Ajmer and informed 
the Emperor, that the army deputed by him at Siwana was 
not adequate to capture the fort and reinforcement was 
necessary.-i The Emperor, therefore, sent Tayyab Khan, 
Sayyad Toqbai, Subhan QulI Khan Turk, Khurram, Azmatkhan, 
Shivdas, etc. with a large army to help the imperial forces at 
Siwana. The strength of the imperial army being thus 

I rlA.'xir/tarna, Vol III pa^esSJ—SI. 


! I nr.ce K«lla. el Orel, bnnelr oppo-ol tbt Imperial arnij. bat was eTentuallj obliged by hli 
laromnrinibeni.go-ailinMiolene the lorlte-s ol So|M and to take rela-e In tl.e lotlrees ol 
Eliiarl. The irupenal arm, finrimg it difficn im mVotl.ia latter place ret Are" to it mhlrh obliged 
Kallaiore-iratwKorni Bat .ben be waa por-ucdbr the army to thi, place too, bo bad to 
coeci.de peace and Ibongl. by mme pretence be Mempted I, imtell Itom accoinpanyiDg the atw 
lie Imd to fend 1 13 relqlins V iih it * ^ 

3 Tt e .n,M ot Hio Chandr«s5D RSral Mgghrfii Sokhraj. SOja, and Devidis had bravely fcasW 

^ol “eu" Mighbaurho.d. {Akbar, 

4 <i>b!>aniama,Vol.lll, pages 110-111. 
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redoubled, the Rao at the request of his Sardars escaped via 
Rampura to the impregnable hills, the Kmperor was much 
resented to hear the escape of the Rao and reproached his 
commanders. 

Next in 1632 V.S. (993 A.H.) Jalal Khan was deputed! to 
suppress the Rao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayyad Hashim, 
Shimalkhan and other nobles were also ordered to accompany 
him. 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it 
became disheartened ; and as they had no good provision of 
fodder and had to wander fruitlessly in the hilly tracts the 
horses, too, became weak and unserviceable.^ The Emperor, 
therefore, instructed these newly appointed nobles to relieve 
it. Accordingly the nobles went to their respective Jagirs to 
make preparations. 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Ramsingh, Sultansingh,^ 
All Quli, etc. nobles of the Siwana army, sent him words, that, 
though they were trying their best to suppress the Rao, yet 
they had not been able to win him, for being himself a brave 
warrior, surrounded by retainers, brave alike, and finding an 
impregnable shelter in the mountains, he was invincible. But 
if Jalal Khan would instantly help them with his army they 
would achieve some success. So Jalal Khan immediately 
inarched on Siwana. Hearing this the Rao arranged an ambush 
to surprise and rout Jalal Khan in the way, but somehow the 
latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, advanced 
forward and attacked the Rao, This surprising attack upset 
all his (Rao's) projects, yet for some time, he continued the 
conflict with the imperial army from his mountain fastness.^ 
Afterwards anticipating destruction of his handful brave 
soldiers in thus falling upon an immense army he again had to 
take refuge in the mountains 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience of 
entering into the mountains in pursuit of such a dangerous 
enemy as the Rao this time they retired to the fortress of 
Ramgadh, and from there they tried their best to find out his 

1 Vol. Ill, pag^ 159 S tfricf , Vot III, page lii7. 

3 These vrere yonng^r brothers of Rao Bayasingh of BlfcScer 

4 Vol. lU, pages ISS—ISS. 
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whereatouts,but all their elforts proved fruitless. In the 

meanwhile they learnt through a person, who called himself 
Devidas,! that the Rao was with his nephew, prince Kalja. At 
this they went with him to Kalla who positively denied their 
Information. The army had to return in despair and 
Shimalkhan was much displeased with Uevidas. Therefore 
inviting the latter to his camp under some pretence he “ 
take him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidas effected 
a brave escape to thedisappointmentand shameof Shimalkhan. 
Further, thinking his stay, in the imperial camp, unsafe, 
Devidas went away to Kallaandas he was determined to avenge 
himself on Shimalkhan, he together with Rao Chandrasen fell 
upon the imperial army. But, as they were in a hurry, they 
mistook Jalal Khan for Shimalkhan. However, the former 
was killed. They then proceeded to attack the latter 
(Shimalkhan) but, by that time, Jaimal^ at the head of a fresh 
imperial army happened to come there and the Rao and 
Devidas thought it wise to retire to their residence. 


This last attack had much reduced the strength of the 
imperial army, which afforded a chance to prince Kalla (son of 
Ram) once again to try his lot. He collected men and money, 
garrisoned the fortress of Devkor® and prepared for battle 
with the imperial army. 


To overcome the new difficulty the imperial army was 
obliged to give up the siege of Siwana and began to 
prepare for an attack upon Devkor. The Emperor seeing his 
prestige thus endangered, sent more men under Shahbazkhan 
to put down the anarchy in these parts. This new general, 
on reaching Devkor, saw that the imperial army besieging the 
fortress, was engaged in fruitless attempts. He, therefore, 
advanced ahead and attacked the fort. This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the 


lTbeMr,nEe>loijralat*abytbani«ii„tIt5me«eb«a.lhathew«> the tamo Detidai abe 
.ai luppoiei to bavo btea til ed la tbe battle wub bbarfuddia at JlSrta. That abeo he bad beta 
lelt on the bold la a lenteles, etate an anattic ptebed blm np, Uiot him to hii hetmiiage and healed 
hii aoondj That hotemained with the ascetic tor eoma time and tiad come there with hie permieeioo 

to try hi. lertnae bv eeiviag ondrr the Impc.ial baiinere. He net believed by iomo oltbe imperial 
. commanders, while others disbelieved him (Akbaraama, Vol. Ill, page 1691. 

2 In JUariiaaia thi, man i( named laimal while la eome other historiee the name ol JUntiA 

JaiinS' octnre In, lead (iJid , Val. Ill, page 1 S 91 . 

3 (Kid, VoL III, page 167). The elte el tbi. lortreas remain, yet nnexplored. 
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handful and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand 
its charges for long. The fortress was captured and Shahbaz- 
khan left some portion of the army in the fortress under the 
Sayyads of Barah, while he himself proceeded to Siwana. On 
his way there were some Rathor warriors, stationed in the 
fortress of Dunara,* to whom the commander of the imperial 
army (Shahhaskhan) proposed subjugation and impeiial 
service. But these brave Rathors preferred death to loss of 
independence and engaged the great Moghai army in a furious 
battle till each of them had fallen on the field. The Moghai 
army then took possession of the fortress (of Dunara), proceed- 
ed further, laid siege to Siwana; and relieved and sent back 
the old army, as instructed by the Emperor. The new general, 
after some days’ strenuous efforts, perceived that it was veiy 
difficult to take the fort by fighting in the open field with the 
brave Rathors. He, therefore, began to press the garrison by 
employing stratagems; and cut off all supplies to the inmates 
of the fort. Seeing further defence impossible the commander 
of the garrison proposed to evacuate it on condition of being 
allowed to retire peacefully. Shahbaz welcomed the proposal 
as he foresaw only loss in pressing them any further. After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Siwana came in the 
possession of Akbar in ihSdV. S. (934 A.H.) and the surviving 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountains of PIplun where 
the Rao resided. But stiil they did attack the Moghai army 
whenever possible. 

The same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 AD) 
Raval Hans Raj of Jaisalmer, seeing the Rao engaged with 
the imperial army invaded Pdkaran, which was defended by 
Pancholi Anand Ram, the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 
months. But in the end both the armies, seeing no advantage, 
concluded a treaty by which the Raval was to advance a loan of 
one lakh of Phadias (Rs. 12,300) to the Rao and the Rao was to 
hand over the district of Pokaran to the Raval on the condition 
to retuin it on the repayment of the said loan. Consequently 
the fighting was stopped and the draft treaty was submitted 
to the Rao for his approval. Rao Chandrasen, being engaged 
in war with the Moghals, was in need of money, he therefore ■ 
welcomed the treaty. 


1 At present tbere la no fortress lo DosSra. 
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When the imperial army pursued the Rao even in his moun- 
tain fastness of Piplun, he, after fighting for a time, was 
obliged to retire towards Suohl*; Dungarpur^ and Banswara. 

After some time, when Sojat also fell in the hands of the 
Moghals on the death of Kalla in the battle field, Kumpavat 
Sadul, son of Maheshdas, Jaitavat Askaran, son of Devidas, 
and other Sardars of Marwar went to the Rao and requested 
him to return and protect his native land. Accepting this, he 
set out for Marwar via Mewar and routing the imperial post at 
Sarwad took possession of the district in 1636 V. S. (1579 A.D.). 
Later he overran the adjacent districts of Ajmer also. 
At this Emperor^ sent an army against him under his nobles 
like Payanda Mohammad Khan, etc. The Rao, after fighting 
for some time with this odd, thought it inadvisable to remain 
in the open field and retired to the nearest mountain in 
1637 V. S. (1580 A. D.=988 A. H.). 

Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, 
invaded Sojat and took possession of it on the 11th day of the 
dark half of Shravana, 1637 V. S. (7th July, 1580 A.D.). He 
then established his residence in the hill fortress of SSran 
close by, but he could not enjoy it for long as he died on the 
7th day of the bright half of Magha, 1637 V.S. (1 Ith January, 
1581 A.D.) at Sachiyaya. Thus ended the thorny but brilliant 
career of this unyielding hero of Marwar.' On the spot where 
he was cremated there stan ds a marble tablet'^ to this day. 

^ 1 RSaC andfa«eais sail to have staged here for about a jerr and a half. 

2 It 18 said that thwjh Rio Cliaodf=.-5n, owing to the dissension betneea tbeRavaland 

bnt was obliged to vacate it on amvsl 

3TnySSA H (1637 VS =15^0 a D.l it was reported that R5 o Chandra-'en (eon of MSldev) 
in spite of tiw (formerly) ittPndmgtbeimpenalcoorthadrpb-lled. Butas h<- wrb afraid of the 

imrenal army was MnltmK frr an opportunity m 1 » hiding place And now findine achance 
hadbejuntop'underthedi-trictof Aimer “0“ 

4 It 15 Stated in the chronicles of Marwar that when Ran ^ . «, n 

bitn out of pride. Rao Cbandruen, 
way ns Askaran, eon of Rathor 


RaU'Or Bausal and Knnpamt Udawm^h paid no heed to him cutof 
th-relLte rmtched up^n Dudor the Jaglr of Bairsnl, On the 


feraninzt-rror.roqu-^tpdt'ieformertoaspnniliimortheravnorofrha R°- the UtWr 

Rao) to huhou^e for dinner It was done accordire«y ^ E® 

Kao ouddenly e^p.r^d, .once treachery on the part of Ba, real is Teneriirv ET 

6 In thia tablet there i? an iiuace of Ran ChandT^aa \ by suspected 
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Eao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and indepen- 
dent disposition. He took upon himself the calamities of a 
wandering life in mountains after being deprived of his pater- 
nal state of Marwar. He continued to light for J6 long years 
with the armies of Emperor like Akbar, and never thought 
of ending his miseries by yielding to the supremacy of the 
great Moghal. Even from 4kbarnama it is evident that it was 
an ardent desire of the Emperor to bring the Rao in his alle- 
giance like other rulers of Rajputana, he, therefore, used to 
give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to 
try their best to subjugate the Rao by temptations of imperial 
favours. But this desire of the Emperor had nevei been ful- 
filled. Rao Chandrasen* had three sons, Ugrasen, Rayasingh, 
and Askaran. 


Com/jarison 

At that time Maharana and the Eao were the only two 
thorns pricking at the heart of Akbar. A contemporary poet 
has very well expressed this fact in the following couplet 

am^fi FiT jfl Swiai detur, eipta: rpi a ftfinS aflu i 
aft fijeuta aft fttr, araai ft aula ii 

1 . e. at that time there were only two renowned rulers through- 
out India, viz. Rank Pratap and Rao Chandrasen, whose horses 
could not be enslaved by the imperial brand, who could never 
be tempted by imperial services and whose arms ever remained 
drawn against the impeiial armies. 

In the following we shall note some similar events that 
happened in the reign of the Rao and the Rana : — 

1. Though the rulers of Marwar and Mewar had from the 
past been at daggers drawn with the Mohamedan Emperors 
yet the Rao defying the offer of service had positively declared 
war with Akbar in 1621 V. S (1564 A. D.). And a discord 
between the Rana and Kunvar Mansingh arose in 1630 V, 

( 1573 A. D.) as a consequence of which Akbar began his inva- 
sions of Mewar. 


J Rao OaaadresSn mads a chanlablc granl ol village Arathaad. to a Brahman named Sanga 
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2. Though Rana Pratap was the eldest son of Rana Udai- 
singh yet the latter had nominated his younger brother, 
Jagmal, as heir to the throne of Chittor. And when Rana 
Pratap ascended the throne against the right of his brother, 
there ensued discord between these two. With the advice of 
the Suhedar of Ajmer Jagmal went to Alcbar via Jahazpur 
and the Emperor granted that district to him in Jagir. After 
a time Sagar, another brother of the Maharana, also deserted 
him and went to Akbar. 

On the other hand, the Rao was nominated heir-apparent 
by his father in spite of his three elder brothers. His eldest 
brother Ram being displeased with him, went to Akbar as 
advised by Husain Quli Khan and received Sojat in Jagir (as 
stated in the Khyats). In 1627 V. S. (1570 A.D.) his second 
brother Udaisingh, too, went to the opposite side. 

3. At the time of the accession of Pratap to the throne, 
Chittor, Mandalgarh, etc, (districts of Mewar) were under 
the possession of the Moghals; similarly at the time of the 
accession of the Rio to the throne, Ajmer, Merta, etc. (districts 
of Marwar) were also under the possession of the Moghals. 

4. Prior to the accession of Pratap most of the great 
generals of Mewir had fallen in battles, fought with Babar 
and other Mohemmadan kings; in the like manner, prior to 
the accession of Chandrasen the great generals of Marwar 
had been killed in the battle with Shershah. 

5. The Rana opposed the great Moghal armies to protect 
his and his country’s independence, taking shelter in the 
mountain range between Gogunda and Khamnor; similarly 
the Rao fought with the great Moghal armies from his 
sheltering place in the mountains of Siwana. 

6. Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, 
the Rana had to wander away towards Banswara* and in 
Chhapan-ka-Pahar (in Mewar) , similarly the Rao had to go 
to Dungarpur and Banswara, while Chhapan-ka-Pahar near 
Siwana was his main place of shelter for a long time 


1 ^fcbarnama.Vol. Ill, page 238. 
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7. Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he 
regained the possession of some of his lost districts; similarly 
the Rao could not regain the possession of Jodhpur, though 
Sojat was taken by him in his last days. 

8. Abul Fazal says {Akbamama, Vol. II, pages 357-58), ‘In 
978 A. H., i. e. in the 15th regnal year, when Akbar came to 
Ndgaur, Chandrasan, son of Maldev, presented himself and 
received many imperial favours/ 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, 
though Akbar had a wish to bestow favours on Chandrasen, 
the latter rejected bis proposal of allegiance. This fact is 
proved by the following version of the same history/ 

‘Early in the 19th regnal year (981 A.H.) when the 
Emperor came to Ajmer, he heard that Chandrasen, son of 
Rajd Mdldev, had rebelled; that he had repaired the fortress 
of Siwana, one of the strongest forts in Ajmer “Suba^' and 
had made it his abode. Hearing this the Emperor was moved 
to pity for the subjects of the district and deputed Shah Quli, 
R§o Rayaslngh, Shimllkhan, Keshavdas (son of Jaimal) and 
Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Chand) with a powerful army to 
punish him. He also instructed the generals that, should the 
Rao repent for his actions, he may be assured of imperial 
favours. 

After the former narrative of A.H. 978, the foregoing one 
of 981 A.H. is the first containing mention of the Rao in the 
Akbarnama Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Fazal, 
if the Rao had acquired imperial favour at Nagaur, what then 
had been the cause of rebellion by him? Moreover, there 
appears no mention of the Emperor’s favour to the Rao in 
the History.’ 

The author of the Akbarnama further adds^: — 

‘In the 25th regnal year (i.e. in 988 A.H.) Chandrasen in 
spite of his attending the imperial "Darbar”, again rebelled 
as has been mentioned hitherto.* 


1 Aiharnamat VoL HI, pp.fiO 81. 


2 Aiharaama, Vol. HI, p. 818. 
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But in the history there appears no mention of the meeting 
of the Kao with the Emperor excepting the one at Nagaur. 
This version, therefore, alludes to the same meeting. 

Following are the similar statements for Maharana 
Pratap in Abbarnama ^: — 

‘According to the imperial orders Mansingh with othel 
nobles went to Udaipur. The Kana came to receive them and 
respectfully wore the “Khilat”. He took Mansingh to his 
palace as a guest and begged pardon for his mischief. The 
nobles did not agree. The Rana making promises saw 
Mansingh off and adopted mildness.’ 

‘In the 18th regnal year (981 A.H.) Raj5 Bhagvantdas. 
Shah Quli Khan, and Lashkar Khan together with a large 
army were ordered to go into the Rana’s land via Idar to 
suppress all the landlords of those parts, chastising those who 
dared to oppose.'^’ 

‘Within one month Bhagvantdas with his army came to 
the court and brought the son of Rana Partap with him’; the 
details are as below; — 

When the imperial army reached Gogunda, the place where 
the Rana lived, the Rana came and saw Raja Bhagvantdas. 
He repented for the faults done in the past, and prayed to he 
recommended to the Emperor. At the same time he took 
Mansingh to his palace, entertained him and sent his son with 
him. He further said that, unfortunately, he was hitherto 
awe-struck, but that now through him, he was entertaining the 
Emperor and sending his son to the court. After a time when 
his mind would be pacified he would present himself in the 
court personally.-' 

A perusal of the various histories of Rajputana shows 
that the above statements are only the products of the author’s 
fertile brain. He (the author) at least, has branded both the 
unyielding heroes with the imperial slavery. But this is far 
from truth. 


1 Akhaniftraa,Vol.lIIrp.4a 


2 VoL in, p. 61. 


3 /i/rf.,Vol.in/PP.6$-67. 
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9. There is a further statement concerning Rana Pratap in 
A/cbarnamu.^l — 

'The Empevor ordered Kutubuddin Khan, Raja Bhagvant- 
das, and Kunvar Manaingh to go with a small imperial army 
to hunt out the Rana in the mountains. But when the Rana 
was not found they went to Gogtinda.’ 

‘As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddin Khan returned 
without obtaining the permission of the Emperor; he was 
much displeased and refused them audience which was allowed 
when they begged his pardon and expressed repentance for 
their mistake®. 

Similar statement in jkbarymma regarding Rao Chandra- 
sen®:— 

‘In 982 A H. when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Kaya- 
singh coming singly ‘from Siwana prayed that Chandrasen, 
son of Maldev, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries 
of Jodhpur; that <the imperial army at Siwana was not 
adequate to suppress him, and that he can be suppressed if a 
strong reinforcement be despatched. The Emperor very 
kindly accepted his request and deputed Tayyab Khan, Sayyad 
Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhanquli, Khurram, Azmat Khan, and 
Shivdas with some brave warriors for this purpose. 
Chandrasen retreated in the mountain via Rampura. The 
Imperial army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and 
many were killed. Chandrasen could not resist Taking his 
retreat for his defeat the imperial army, through foolishness, 
returned. When the Emperor heard this he was much incensed 
and lost confidence in those nobles.’ 

Both the above narratives of Abui Fazal nariste similar 
events. 

Again, in the Uunta/t fiibut'tamrtkb,^ it is stated; — 

‘But they did not go after the Rana and he escaped alive; 
the Emperor took it ill.’ 


1 Akbarnama, VoU lilt P 1^1 
3 Akbarnama,Vo\ in,ptg«snOin 


S Aibamamn, VoJ 111, pa^e J6S 
4 Vol II, page 286 
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This event is much more similar to that of Rao Chandrasen, 

A Special Event 

The following story of Rana Pratap is current in Rajputana. 

On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the 
miseries of his children, thought of acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Emperor. But Prithviraj, brother of Raya- 
singh (of Bikaner), being informed by Akbar, addressed the 
Maharana in the following lines:— 

^3,1 uiai. ^ ftiH aa . 
iium ^ 053) gra I 

i. e. should I feel proud on your account or kill myself, kindly 
let me know the alternative I should.adopt. 

The Maharana being encouraged by it sent this couplet 
in reply:— 

^ |a dlua ^3i gisi; 

ggiRl I tai, fkatn far 1 

i. e. right gladly you should feel proud, as long as the lance of 
Pratap shines over the head of the Moghals. 

But no similar tail about Rao Chandrasen has been heard. 

The Ti obable Carnes of the obseiirtty of the Rao. 

Why the name and history of such a memorable hero are 
foj'gotien ? The chief cause of it seems to be that, unlike 
Maharana Pratap, the throne of Marwar was lost to the 
descendants of our hero— Rao Chandrasen. Some time after 
his death his elder brother, Udaisingh (alias Mota Raja) got 
the possession of the throne in 1640 V.S. (1583 A.D.). This 
new sovereign was not on good terms with our hero. The 
poets and historians of the time, bheiefore, thought the recital 
and narration of his heroic deeds to be fruitless and a cause 
of displeasing the contemporary rulers. 

We hope true Indians and specially the Rathor Rajputs 
will cherish the memory of the magnanimous Rao in their 
hearts like that of Maharana Pratap. 



4. Rao Amarsingh the well known hero of Rajputana. 

( Thia paper ^aa written for the Fifth Session of the History Congress to be held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan)» in December, 3941 ) 


Rao Amarsingh, the elder son of Maharaja Gajsingh of 
Marwar, was born on the 17th April 1613 A.D.* and was by 
nature an independent, reckless and unyielding prince. This 
was the main reason why his father selected his younger son 
Maharajkumar Jaswant Singh I to succeed him on the throne 
of Marwar. As soon as Amarsingh came to know of this 
decision, he, losing hope of his ancestral throne, took a band of 
selected Rathors and went to serve at the Mughal Court. 
Emperor Shah Jahan impressed with his gallantry soon got 
pleased and awarding him an eiephant made him his eourtier.2 
After this, Amarsingh took part in several expeditions 
with the Imperial armies and was bestowed on by the Emperor 
a mansab of 2000 Zat and 1300 horse^ on the 14th December 
1629 A. D. 

Later on the 10th Decembei 1634 A. D. the Emperor pleased 
with his bravery raised his Mansab to 2500 Zat and 1500 horse 
and again awarded him an elephant, a horse and a flag.^ 

Next year he accompanied Sayyad Khan Jahan to punish 
Bundela Junjhar Singh.® In this expedition, when the fort of 
DhamunI was captured by the Imperial army, Amar Singh 

1 In some chronicles the birth date is given as 12th December 

2 Badasbah Ifama Vol. I, chapter 1, p 227 

3 do do Vol 1, do 1, p 291 

4 do do Vol I, do 2 , P 66 

We leam from the chronicles Uiat on the invitation of AUharaja Gajsingb, he (Amarsiiigb} 
reached Lahore on the 9th day of the dark half of Fausha, V 8 1691 (4th December 1634 A. D ) 
and was presented before the Emperor, who bMtowed on him a Mansab of 2600 Zat and 
1600 horse and Jagir of Eve Farganas Bat Uol Tod has written the Vifcram year of thia 
event as 1690 (1634 AD) 

Annals & AntiqnitHs of KajaHban (Edited byCtooke), Vof S p 976 
6 Badashah Kama, ^ol I, chapter I, p 96 
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decided to wait with his soldiers outside the fort till dawn. 
But in the meantime, the magasine in the fort caught fire by 
the sparks from the torches of the free hooters, and blew up a 
portion of the rampart which killed three hundred men of the 
Imperial army encamped on the other side of it. Though the 
casuality list contained a greater number of Amarsingh’s own 
warriors,' yet he managed to help the wounded and kept order 
in such a splendid manner that no confusion reigned in the army. 

This presence of mind of Amar Singh again pleased the 
Emperor and on the 19th January 1635 A. D., he raised his 
Msnssb to 3000 Zat and ]500 horge,^ 


After this, when Sahu Bhonsle, taking out a descendant 
of Nizamul Mulk’s family from the prison in the Gwalior fort 
raised the banner of revolt, Emperor Shah Jahan himself 
marched up to Daulatabad and from that place despatched 
three armies to punish the Bhonsle. In one of these armies 
which was sent under the command of Khan Dauran, Amar 
Singh with his brave Rajputs, was placed in the vanguard.® 
After supressing this rebellion successfully, when Amarsingh 
returned to the Imperial Court in 1637 A. D. the Emperor 
awarded him a robe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and 
a Mansab of 3000 Zat and 2000 horse.' 


The following year when Shuja was sent to Kandhar with 
the Imperial army, the Emperor again awarded Amarsingh a 
robe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and a trumpet and 
bade him farewell to accompany Shuja.® On the 6th May 1638 
A.D.when Amarsingh was at Kabul with Shuja, his father 
Maharaja Gajsingh died at Agra. In fulfilment of the Maha- 
raja’s wishes. Emperor Shah Jahan bestowing the title of Raja 
on Amarsingh’s younger brother Jaswant Singh I made him the 
ruler of Marwar, and awarding the title of Rao to Amarsingh 
gavehimNapurasJaglr. Further the Emperor raised his 
(Amarsingh’s) mansab to 3000 Zat and 3000 horse e 


X DSdth^h Kutn&i Vol, I, chapter 2, p, X|Q 
2 Jo do Vcl. 1, do 2. p. 12 (‘ 

4 t" ^ =.PP 136.133. 

> <3o I, do 2, pp 2^0.248. 
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In 1639 A. D. the Emperor was again pleased with his 
bravery and first gave him a horse and afterwards an 
elephant*. 

In the month of March 1641 A, D. the Emperor again 
ordered Eao Amarsingh to accompany Shah-Zada Murad to- 
wards Kabul and awarded him a robe of honour, a silver 
caparisoned horse and an elephant.^ But after five months, 
when Jagatsingh, son of Raja Basu, rebelled, the Emperor 
ordered Shah Zada Muiad and Rao Amarsingh to leave Kabul 
and go to Paithan via Sialkot to supress the lebellion.^ After 
about seven months when Jagatsingh accepted' the allegiance 
of the Emperor, the Shahzada and Amarsingh both returned to 
the Imperial Court*. 

In the meantime the king of Persia had mobilised his 
army to capture Kandhar. As soon as this news was received, 
the Emperor raised the Mansab of Eao Amarsingh to 4000 Zat 
and 3000 horse and awarded him a robe of honour and gold 
caparisoned horse,* and ordered him to accompany Dara ShikSh 
to check the advance of the Persian army. But as the king of 
Persia died, he returned with Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang in 
October 1642 A. D.o 

Sometime after this event Eao Amarsingh fell ill and 
could not attend the Imperial Court. But when after recovery 
he attended the court Salabat Khan the Shahi BakhshI being 
jealous* of the Rao uttered some harsh words,® which the Rao 

1 Badabab ^ama, Yol. 1I| p. 145 

2 do do Vol 11, p 22S 

3 do do Vol II, p 2ia 

4 do do Vol. II, p. 285 

6 do do VoLir, pp 293 294 

(This Maoeab has also beeo mentiooed lo Badshah Nama, VoL II, p 721 ). 

6 Badsbah Kama, Vol, II, p Slo 

7 It is already stated that the Bao received Kaj^or Irom the Emperor in Jagir and as the booii* 
danes of Nagaur and Bikaaer were adjoioiog a bonodary diipnte arose on a trifling matter between 
the servants of Bao Amarsingh and of Earan*uigh, the ruler of Bikaner Bot as Bao’s servants 
were bnairoed at the time, Karan^iogb s men, who were well armed killed many of them Vhen 
this news reached Bao Amarsingh at Agra be sent words to his servants to avenge the death of 
tbe)r brethren In the mearume Baj 5 Karansiiigh, who was in the Deccan, also wrote a letter to 
Salabat Kban the Shabl BakhshI and persuaded him to help the cause of Bikaner The Rakhsbl 
therefore issued orders to appoint a ShaM Amin to inquire into the dispute and forbade both the 
parties to take auy further action into the matter. Thiawasthe maiocause ol aamity betneen 
the S&ahf Bskhsiif and the Bao (Bddsfiafl Ndind, Vol II, P S8Z} 

8 It IS stated in the chronicles that Salabat CbSn addressed the Bao as ‘Ganvar’ (rode) as is 
also evident from the following couplet. — 

315 ^ 5ft • 

. ^ 'inft *111 II 
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took as an insult to himself. This was enough to enrage the 
brave Kathor, who, setting aside the etiquette of the Imperial 
Court as well as ignoring the presence of the Emperor, thrust 
his dagger and pierced the heart of Salabat Ehan, thus killing 
him at the spot. 

We learn from the chronicles that at that time Amarsingh 
lost himself so much in anger that he advanced towards the 
Emperor and attacked him also with his sword, but it struck 
the throne instead, and the Emperor, escaping death, took to 
his heels and entered the ladies apartments.' 

Seeing this, Khalll-ulla-Khan and Arjun Gaud", two of the 
attending nobles, attacked the Rao, but when they could not 
face the enraged brave Rathor successfully some six or seven 
other Mansabdars and mace bearers also joined them. Though 
Rao Amarsingh faced them bravely yet, being encircled by 


(i.e) 89 eooa aa Sftlabat Cban uttered the tetter ‘It’ Ibe Rao took out the dagger and before the 
Kb5n could otter the word trode) the dagger oltlie R&oweot vhroogb the heart cf the 
‘Bahbehl.’ 

‘Bddsh&h b&ma' desenbe^ the valour of Rao Amar&mgb ui tbe following worde — 

“ A young man like Amareiogb wbo eorpaeaed all tbe other Rajpuu of tbe well koown families 
la liability and valour and tor whom tbe Fmperor thought that be accompanied with other 
RdlpQt nobles, will die la a great battle fighting sgaiust tbe enemv and will achiet e good fame”, 
(Vol H.P.Sbl). 

001 lod wntea-~“An]ia was conspicuous (or bia gallantry , aod m all his latber'e wars mthe 
south was ever foremost in the battle." 

{Annals A Antiquities of Rafastbao (Edited by Orooke), Vol II, 1*. 97fi)> 

1 Col Tod writes -‘‘He absented himself for a (ortuight from court, bunting the boar or the tiger, 
hli only recreation. The emperor {8LahJfibaot reprimanded him for neglecting bis duties and 
tbreatcLcd him with a fine Amra proudly repliei that be bad only gone to bunt, and oa (or a fiuc 
he observed putting bis band upon bis sword, thattias his sole wealth." 

"TbeliHlecontnlion which this reply evinced determined the kbg to enforce the fine, and the 
psymtiter general, BalabaiKbaa, was amt to Atura’s quarters to demand ita payment It was 
refuted, and thoobservatlons made by iboSayjid not suiting the temper of Amra, hetmcerenio- 
nloudy desired him to depart. Ihe emperor, thus inenlted In the person of bis officer, iesued a 
mandate for Amra'sinsisnl appearance, lie obeyed, and having reached the Amtn-khas, or 
grand divan, beheld the king, ‘‘Whose eyee were red with aogCr’ with Salabat in the act of 
addresiing him Inflamed with passion at tbe rccolleclioQ of tbe injnnous language he bad just 
received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of bis exclusion from Mirwav, be uncetemouioosly 
passed the Omrabs of five an 1 seven thousand, aa If to address the king, when with a dagger 
concealed in Lis sleeve, he stabbed Salalial to the heart. Drawing bis sword, ho mode ablowaf 
the king, which drecendlnj on the pllUr, shivered tbe weapon in pieces. The king abandoned bis 
throne and fied t> the interior apartmente." 

(Annals and Antiquities of Raiasthao (l/lited by Crooke), VoL 11, pp. 076-077.) 

2 Col. Tod has wriUea lilm as the brother in law ot Rfio Amarongb. 

{Annals and Antiqultiei of Rd}astbSti (Edited by Crooke), Vol. II, p. 077.) 
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those nobles— like Abhimanyu a young hero of Mahabharat was 
laid low.' This event took place on the 25th July 1644 A.D.2 
Hearing the death of their master, fifteen brave Rajputs 
of the Rao, who were present in the fort at the time attacked 
the Emperor’s servants and within a short time after wounding 
two imperial officers and six mace bearers, were themselves 
killed. I 

When this news reached the camp of the Rao and was 
known by the neighbours Champavat Ballu and Rathor Bihari 
Singh^ joined the retainers of Rao Amarsingh and gotieady 
to kill Arjun Gaud. But before they could put their idea into 
action they were surrounded by an Imperial detachment and 
shared the fate of their master after laying low a number of 
Imperial officers.' 

Col. Tod writes:— 

“The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission was 
built up, and hence-forward known only as “Amarsingh's gate”, 
and in proof of the strong impression made by this event it 
remained closed through centuries, until opened in 1809 by 
Capt. Geo. Steell of the Bengal Engineers.^ " 

1 Sadihah Sami Vol.U pp. 880481. 

The BEo was cremated oa the bank o( ibe Jumoa at .Agra Two of hia BEals became ‘Satis’ 
Wiib him there, three got ibemseives barot afterwards at Nagaor and one at Udaipur 

TheceaiMapbs irbich were boilt t4> commemorate them or tbeBSo’e descendants are etJl 
standing at Bagaur. 

la some cbraaicles it is stated ttist tbe corpse of K$o Amarsiogb was tbrowc in theJacaat, 

Col. Tod in bia Annals and Antiquities of Bajastbao writes — aud bia wife, tbe princess of 
Bundi, came m person and carried away tbe dead body of Amra, witb which she committed 
herself to tbe dames ’ ol. II, p 978) 

2 In 'Badahah Ifama’ the date of this event is given as H.B.1054, Salhba, lamadi nl Avva], 
Thursday (Vol. II, p. 3S0 ) 

3 Previously both of them served Maharaja baismgb (the father of the Bio) aud Bao Amarsingb 
himself, hut at present were in tbe Emperor’s service 

In tbe chroDicles of Marwar we find the naone of CumpavatBbavaamgbin place of Bibaiistngh, 
Ool Tod writes To avenee bis death, bia retainers, beaded by Bala Champavat and Bbao 
Kumpawat, pot on their eatfron garments and a fresh carnage ensued witbm tbe LalKila — ^ 
Tbe /aitbfal band was cut to pieces ” 

I Annals <& Antiquities of Bajastbao (Edited by Crooke) "Vol II, pp 977 978.1 

4 Badsbab Nama, Vol II, pp 383-384. 

6 Annab A Antiquities of Rajasthan, (Edited by Crooke) Vol II, p. 978 
Col Tod further states — 

“Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a emgnlar anecdote 
connected with tbe above circumstance. While the work of demolition was proceeding, Captain 
Steell was urgently warned by tbe natives of the danger he incurred in the operation, from a 
denunciation on tbe closing of the gate, thatitsbonld theoceforward be gnarded by a hage serpent 
—when suddenly, the destmeuonof tbe gate being nearly completed, a large cobra-de-capeUo 
rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema Captain Steell fortunately escaped 
without injury ” , 

(Tbe eonlb gate of the Agre Fort is known as that of Amar Singh), 

(Annals & Antiquities of Baiasthan, (Edited by Crooke) Vol. 11, pp 078-979) 
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Sometimes after the death of Eao Amarsingh the Emperor 
bestowed a Mansab of 1000 Zat and 700 horse on Eayasingh, 
the elder son of the Eao, ‘ who gradually rose to rank in the 
Mughal Court. 

In 1659 A.D. when Auraftgzeb defeating Shuja nearKhajwa 
made him flee from the field, the former, to avenge himsejf 
on Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, raised the Mansab of Eao 
Eayasingh to 4000 Zat and 4000 horse, honoured him with the 
title of ‘Eaja’ and gave him the State of Jodhpur.^ Bubhis plan 
was frustrated by the said Maharaja. 

In 1676 A. D. when Eayasingh died the Emperor (Auran- 
gzeb) bestowed a Mansab on his son Eao Indrasingh. 

When Maharaja Jaswant Singh I died in 1678 A. D., the 
Emperor, to avenge himself on the deceased, grantedindrasingh 
the title of ‘Eaja’ and the administration of Jodhpur State. 
But this time the loyal nobles of the late Maharaja did not 
allow him to succeed. 

Indrasingh rose to a Mansab of 5000 Zat and 2000 horse. In 
1716 A.D. Maharaja Ajitsingh of Marwar deprived him of 
Nagaur but in 1723 A.D. Emperor Mohammad Sh5h, being 
displeased with the Maharaja, re-granted the Jagir of Nagaur 
to Indrasingh. At last in October 1726 A. D. Maharaja Abhaya 
Singh snatched the ‘Paragana’ of Nagaur from Indrasingh and 
awarded it to his younger brother Kajadhiraj Bakhab Singh. 

At the time of Indrasingh’s death at Delhi in 1732 A.D. 
he held provinces of Sirsa, Bhatner, Poonla and Baihanival* 
as a mark of Imperial favour^ 


1 CudihSb N&ID&, Vol. 11, p. 403. 

2 Alamgtr N3 d&, p 288. 

S Ma&eiM Alatoglrl, pp 178-176. 

4 The«i fact! »r«corn«baT*t«d by a letter, dated the 4lh October 1732 A. D., of the nuoWe^ 
cl RijSdbir&j Babhat Singh addrewed to the ag^tix of Mabarfija Abhaltlngh of Marwarattbe 
Imperial Court. 



5. False charges against Maharaja Jaswantsingh I of Jodhpur 
and one of his queens 

[Read at the fourth Fliatory Coogresa held at Lahore id Oecember 1940,| 


On hearing about the illness of Emperor Shah Jahan 
when princes Aurangzeb and Murad marched towards Agra in 
1658 A. D., prince Darashikoh, with the consent of the ailing 
Emperor, deputed Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, the ruler of 
Jodhpur to check their advance. But unfortunately, almost 
all the imperial nobles intrigued with prince Aurangzeb, and 
therefore the Maharaja could not get any information regard- 
ing the movements of the opponents, until the armies of both 
the princes (i.e Aurangzeb and Murad) joined near Depalpur 
and finally moved towards Ujjain. 

Later on, in a pitched battle between the Maharaja and 
the two princes Qasimkhan, the commander of the Imperial 
forces, and fifteen other Muslim nobles with their associates, 
pretending shortage of munitions stopped firing of their guns 
and slipped away from the field. 

Under these circumstances the Maharaja was obliged to 
face the enemies with only seven Hindu nobles. But in the 
course of the fray when the Maharaj*a himself got wounded, 
and many of his warriois had fallen and further resistance 
became impossible, Rathor Ratansingh, the Raja of Ratlam, 
took over the command to save the life of the Maharaja, the 
leader of the Rathor clan, and with repeated and earnest 
requests made him retire in spite of his reluctance to do so. 
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We quote here some authorities in support of the above 
fact:— 

1. Ishardas writes in his “Patuhat-i-Alamgiri”:— 
“Jaswant wanted to ride into the struggle and get slain, but 
Maheshdas, Askaran and other Pradhans seized his bridle 
and brought him away” (see p. 21b). 

2. Mir Muhammad Masum writes in his “Tar!kh-i-Shah 
Shujal” 

“The Maharaja was wounded and fell down from his horse. 
His devoted Rajputs wanted to take him to a safe place. He 

forbade it, saying . They did not listen to him, but 

removed the wounded man full of severe pains”, (see p. 50 b) 

3. Aqilkhan writes in his “Vaqayat-i-Alamgiri” 

“The Raja, in spite of his receiving two wounds, stood firmly 
and encouraged the Rajputs as far as possible” (see p. 31). 

4. Manucoi writes in his “ Storia Do Mogor 

The Raja never ceased to fight most desperately until at 
length he saw himself left with only the smallest remnant oJ 
his force”. (See Vol. I p. 259). 

5. Francois Bernier writes in his “Travels in the Mughul 
Empire”: — 


“Jaswantsingh displayed extraordinary valour, disputing 
every inch of ground with skill and pertinacity. With regard 
to Qasimkhan, although it cannot be denied that he deserved 
the celebrity he had hitherto enjoyed, yet upon the present 
occasion he approved himself neither a dexterous general nora 
courageous soldier: he was even suspected of treachery and of 
having concealed in the sand, during the night that preceded 
the bat.le the greater part of his ammunition, a few volleys 
having left the army without powder or ball. However this 

ingloriously fled from the Held, leaving Jaswantsingh 'eS-sed 
to the most imminent peril. That undaunted Raia was beset 

aHe“e T "'r " force, and saved' on7y by the 

dfed at hif;77t”Vewe^b^^^^^^ “f 
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to nearly eight thousand, survived the carnage of that 
dreadful day. With this faithful remnant, the Eaja retired to 
his own territory.” (See pj). 38—39) . 

6. Col. Tod writes in his “Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan”:— 

“ as soon as the battle joined, when the Moghul horse 

deserted and left him at the head of his thirty thousand 
Rajputs, deemed, however, by their leader and themselves 
sufficient against any odds.” “Jaswant, spear in hand, mounted 
his steed Mahbub, and charged the Imperial brothers; ten 
thousand Muslims fell in the onset, which cost seventeen 

hundred Rathors, . Aurang and Murad only escaped 

because their days were not yet numbered. Mahbub and his 
rider were covered with blood, ‘Jasa’ looked like a famished 
lion, and like one he relinquished his prey.” The bard is fully 
confirmed in his relation of the day, both by the Moghul, 
historian and by Bernier,” (See Vol. II, pp. 980— 981, edited by 
Crooke) . 

7. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes in his “History of Aura- 
ngzeb” : — 

Raisingh’s flight had already uncovered Jaswant’s right 
flank, the fall of Iftikhar Khan exposed his left. Meantime 
his van had almost entirely melted away; part of it had 
perished around Mukundsingh in his hei oic charge; of the rest, 
the Chandravat Rajputs and Bundelas had fled, and the 
Musalmans under Qasimkhan, Avho had kept aloof from the 
fighting, prepared to run away as they saw Aurangzeb’s host 
advancing on them. Only one course was left to a Rajput 
general under such circumstances, he must charge into the 
thickest press of the enemy and die amidst a heap of the slain. 
And this Jaswant wanted to do. He had fought valiantly for 
four hours and by firmly keeping his own ground he had so 
long saved the Imperial Centre, the pivot on which his whole 
army rested. In spite of two wounds, his voice and example 
had cheered the Rajputs. But now Aurangzeb from the front, 
Murad from the left, and Safshikankhan from the right, 
were converging on him like a tumultuous flood, to envelop 
his small remnant of clansmen. Such a combat could have only 
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one issue: victory was impossible but a hero s death no less 
dear to theEajput heart-was within his reach. He wanted to 
drive his horse into the advancing enemy’s ranks and get slain. 
But his generals Askaran and Maheshadas Gaur, and 
Goverdhan, and other ministers seized his bridle and dragged 
his horse out of the field. Mughal princes might cut each 
others throats, but why should the head of the Kathors and 
the hope of Marwar give up his life in their domestic quarrel? 
With a few Kathors, mostly wounded— the sole remnant of 
his gallant band the vanquished general took the road to 
Jodhpur.” (See Vol. II, pp. 20-21). 

Now in the presence of so many proofs, how a sane man 
can rely on the version of Khafikhan (Mohammad Hasham), 
who writes in his book called “Muntakhibullubab” : — 

"Every minute the dark ranks of the infidel Rajpiits 
were dispersed by the prowess of the followers of Islam. 
Dismay and great fear fell upon the heart of Jaswant, their 
leader, and he, far from acting like one of the renowned class 
of Rajas, turned his back upon the battle, and was content 
to bring upon himself ever lasting infamy. Qasimkhan 
and other imperial nobles were also obliged to follow him”. 
(See Vol. II, p. 18). 

The language used by Ehaflkhan is itself a proof of his 
malignity against the Hindu Maharaja and therefore it is 
apparent that he simply tried to divert the charge of treachery 
and cowardice from one of his co-religionists to a Hindu ruler. 

As regards the charge of pride or delay in action brought 
against Maharaja Jaswant I by Col. Tod in his “Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan” as under: — 

“The battle which ensued was lost by the temerity of 

Eathor commander-in-chief, who might have crushed the 
rebellious hopes of Aurangzeb, to whom he purposely gave 
time to effect a junction with his brother Murad, from the 
vainglorious desire to conquer two princes at once. Dearly did 
he pay for his presumption, for he had given time to the wily 
prince to sow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as 
soon as the battle joined.” (See Vol. II, p. 980)'. 
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we quote here two passages from Bernier’s travels which 
themselves will repudiate the above charge 

(1) “But Shah Jahan privately suggested the same 
measures of caution and forbearance, which were practised in 
the case of Sultan Suja”. (See p, 37) 

(2) “It appears certain, indeed, that he (Aurangzeb) was 

at this time totally incapable of opposing any effectual 
resistance, and that Qasimkhan and the Kaja might have 
obtained an easy victory The two commanders, how- 

ever, were compelled by their secret orders quietly to take a 
position on the banks of the river, and to content themselves 
with disputing the passage”. (See p. 38). 

Further Sir Jadunath Sai-kar also writes in his “History 
of Aurangzeb”:— 

“Jaswant had been charged by Shah Jahan to send the 
two rebellious princes back to their own provinces with as 
little injury to them as possible, and to fight them only as a 
last i-eeourse.” (See Vol. II, p. 5) 

These lines also support Bernier’s version. 

Later comes the charge of folly or obstinacy, whatever we 
may call it, against one of the queens of the Maharaja. 
Francois Bernier writes; — 

“I may here relate the disdainful reception experienced 
by the valiant Jaswantsingh from his wife, a daughter of the 
house of Sana. When it was announced that he was appro- 
aching with his gallant band of about five hundred Eajputs, 
the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand, at the head 
of whom he had fought with noble intrepidity, quitting the 
field from necessity, but not with dishonour, instead of sending 
to congratulate the gallant soldier on his escape, and console 
him in his misfortune, she dryly commanded that the gates of 
the castle should be closed against him. “The man is covered 
with infamy,” she said, “and he shall not enter within these 
walls. I disown him for my husband, and these eyes can 
never again behold him. No son-in-law of Eana can possess 
soul so abject. He who is allied to his illustrious house m:’-* 
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imitate the virtues of the great man; if he cannot vanquish 
he should die. ” The next moment the temper of her mind 
took another turn. ‘Prepare the funeral pile’, she exclaimed, 
“The fire shall consume my body. I am deceived, my husband 
is certainly dead; it cannot possibly be otherwise; ” and then 
again, transported with rage, she broke into the bitterest 
reproaches. In this humour she continued eight or nine days, 
refusing the whole of that time to see her husband. The 
arrival of her mother was attended, however, with a beneficial 
effect; she, in some measure, appeased and comforted her 
daughter, by solemnly promising, in the Raja’s name, that as 
soon as he should be somewhat recovered from his fatigue, he 
would collect a second army, attack Aurangzeb, and fully 
retrieve his reputation. 

This anecdote may serve as a specimen of the spirit, which 
animates the women of this country. I might mention several 
instances of the same kind, ’’ (See pp. 40-41). 

We find almost a similar story in Khafikhan’s “Munta-khib 
ul-lubab”, but there the place of the Shlshodani Rani, who 
according to Bernier, belonged to Rana’s family has been given 
to HadI Rani, said to be the daughter of Hada Chhatrashl 
(See Vol, II, pp. 44). 

Col. Tod has also quoted this story from Bernier. But the 
well known historian of the Ranas of Udaipur and the author 
of ‘Virvinod,’ relates this story with Hadi Rani and not with 
the Shishodani Rani of Jaswant. (See Vol. II, pp. 824-825). 

Moreover, though no such event is traced in the old 
chronicles of Bundi, yet Surajmal, the bard of Bundi, who 
being specially prejudiced against the Rathor rulers of 
Jodhpui, could not restrain himself from tarnishing the glory 
of a well known ruler of Jodhpur, and giving false credit to a 
Bundi princess, which was not at all her due. In his “Vamsha 
Bhaskar” he writes: 


“The day ra which Jaswant, fleeing from the battlefield 
been allotted to his Hadi Rani and 

know orth\%TlTin "‘'i.“‘’“'''^”®''‘- Rani, coming to 

rattle of the me! 1 ° f ®’'.b“®band ordered the cooks to stop the 
Ter aoartmenl "a ‘^e weapons from 

off all the jinghng ornaments and thus she received her lord. 
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But when he asked the reason of her covering the ivory 
bangles she replied— “Perhaps the rattling of metal, the sight of 
weapons and ivory, and the jingle of ornaments may fiighten 
you my lord and thus interrupt us in our meeting.” The Raj’a 
was much ashamed to hear these words”. (See pp. 2698-99). 

Manucci writes this story in his Storia Do Mogor as 
under: — 

“Things remained thus for some years, until 

Aurangzeb, who had then become king, oifeied himself as a 
mediator to restore friendship between them . . . . As a 

mark of respect to the king’s requests, she reluctantly 
consented. Nevertheless, she never forebore from showing 
the rajah a wry face as a token of her disapproval, which she 
persisted in with much rancour. Once the Raj'ah wanted to eat 
a melon, and along with it the serving maid presented a knife. 
Thereupon Raniji suddenly fell upon the maid and seized her 
by the hair, beating and thumping her, saying: ‘Knowest thou 
not the courage ot this runaway, that when he sees a bit of 
iron of any sort he swoons?’ ‘This was her behaviour for 
the rest of her life.” (Storia Do Mogor Vol. II, P. 261-262). 

These baseless and conflicting stories show that Bernier 
or some one else, who heard about the brave deeds performed 
by the Raj'put ladies all over KajpOtana and specially at 
Mewar, invented such a story and the later writers followed 
him blindly with some modifications. 

It is quite clear that though the Imperial Muslim nobles, 
as well as some Hindu Mansabdars left the battle field and a 
large number of the Maharaj'a’s own warriors were killed, he 
went on facing the princes bravely even after being wounded 
more than once, but was forcibly removed from the field by 
his kinsmen and ministers. Moreover the fight was a 
domestic quarrel among the princes and did not effect Marwar, 
as IS stated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and quoted above, hence 
there seems to be no reason for a sane Rajput wife to adopt 
such a foolish attitude towards her husband. The different 
versions found in diffeient books also prove its fabrication. 
Dr. Ojha has also discredited this stoiy in his Raj'putane- 
ka-Itihas, (Vol. IV, part I, p. 436) 



6. Letters exchanged between Emperor Aurangzeb 
and his son Prince Mohammed Akbar. 

(Reftd at the XX CongreBs International Dea OnentaliBta held at Brnssela in Beptember 
as well as at Second Indian History Congrees held at Allahabad in October 19d8 and published 
m Its proceedingB, pp. 366 360) 


After the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, at J amrud 
in 1678 A. D., the Emperor Aurangzeb annexed Marwar and 
the Bather nobles were obliged to keep their newly born 
ruler, Maharaja Ajitsingh, concealed in the mountains and 
raise the banner of revolt against the oppressor. When the 
pressure of these RathSrs grew untolerable the Emperor 
himself reached Ajmer and sent his son Prince Mohammed 
Akbar to quell the rebellion. But soon Durgadhs, Sonag and 
other chiefs of Eathor nobility prepared Akbar to usurp the 
throne of Delhi, like his own father, and proclaim himself 
the Emperor of India on the 3rd January 1681 A. D. 

It was a great shock to the Emperor, as at that time he 
was camping with a very small army and so he tried to 
deceive his son by sending him the following letter:— 
Translation of Ike letter, 

“Dearest son, light of the eyes and dearer than life being 
blessed with special favours should know — Almighty knows 
well that we loved him better than all his other brothers. 
Our benevolent self had always kept his health, wealth, pros- 
perity and comfort at heart. But due to his unworthiness 
he has fallen into the trap of the deceitful Rajputs and being 
driven away, like Adam from the lap of his mother and the 
side of his father, is now wandering in the forests and moun- 
tains of misery and is contemplating to execute malicious 
plans and conspiracies. 
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Learning the mournful news of his roaming about in 
wilderness and discomfort, we are greatly pained and have 
lost the charm of our own pleasures. Fie ! it is a great pity 
that leaving aside the regal dignity, that simple and inexpe- 
rienced hoy neither took pity on his own self nor his wife 
and children and has given himself over to beastly and cruel 
Rajputs and is rolling here and there like a ball fallen into the 
hands of rude people. 

Father has a natural love for his sons. Though this son 
has committed great faults, yet we do not want that he be 
treated according to his deserts. 

“If the son is a heap of ashes yet he is the collyrium of 
his parents’ eyesi”. 

Done is done. But even now, if on showing him the right 
path, he repents for his misdeeds and returns in our service 
the pen of pardon will he struck through the records of his 
faults and those gifts and favours, which he could not have 
even dreamt before, will be bestowed on him. 

Though for the bestowal of those favours his presence in 
person is not essential, yet his evil reputation is now widely 
known and every young and old has heard about his follies, 
it is necessary that once he should present himself in the 
court and efface this black spot from his forehead. 

How Jaswant, the leader of these Rathors, behaved with 
Darashikoh and how far he helped him is so well known that 
it requires no repetition. That son who has built castles in 
air on the promises of these Rathors will reap nothing else 
but repentence. 

He should bear all this well in mind and may wisdom and 
light guide him”. 

Prmce Mohammed Akbar’s reply to hn father. 

“Mohammad Akbar, the youngest son, humbly informs 
his father, who is revered in both in this world and the next 
that the mandate, which was addressed to the youngest son for 

1 The matter gtren m inrertea commaain hotb the lettera re prodaced here la m conplela m the 
Qrigioal lettera 
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the special purpose, was received in good time and on auspi- 
cious occasion. After humble submission its ink has been 
anointed in the eyes of wisdom as collyrium and by knowing 
its favourable purpose eyes of the heart were enlightened. 

In reply to each and every instruction, Inscribed by the 
paternal pen, a few words are written which are true and 
if judged impartially, will be found not far from justice. 

You have written that you had loved him ( the youngest 
son) more than all the other sons, but his own unworthiness 
ignored this great generosity and has thrown himself in the 
whirlpool of folly. 

Emperor of spiritual and temporal world ! may he be safe, 
as the duty of a son is to serve and please his father, likewise 
the duty of a father is to bring up, educate and guard the 
health and life of his son. Praise be to God, uptill now 
I have left no stone unturned in service and obedience, but 
how can I enumerate the favours of Your Majesty. As one 
from a thousand or as if a drop from the ocean it is brought 
to the notice that to help and side with the youngest son is the 
foremost duty of a revered father always and everywhere, 
but Your Majesty, leaving aside the love of all the other sons, 
have bestowed the title of “ Shah ” upon the eldest son and 
decUred him the heir-apparent. How this action can be 
jusU&ed I 

Every son has got equal right in his father’s property. 
Which religion permits of preference of one over the others? 
There is another true and omniscient Emperor, in whose work- 
shop of power and wisdom there is no place for false logic. 
To elevate or degrade rests upon His will, which is not devoid 
of prudence. But what to speak of Your Majesty’s religious 
mindedness, justice and wisdom, which are an open book 
to all. 

Let us see whom the beloved Almighty loves and 
favours’. 

Your Majesty is the originator and preceptor of this path. 
How can this path which has been chosen by Your Majesty 
be called wrong ? 
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‘When my father sold the garden of paradise for 2 grains 
of wheat, 1 shall I not be called unworthy of him if I do not 
sell it for a grain of bariey’. > i' 

‘Worthy son is he who follows in the footsteps of his Sire’. 

If one wants to prosper like his father he should learn to 
act like him .2 

Your Majesty! man has always faced difficulties and 
dangers. Mighty monarchs like Taimur® and Akbar^ had 
gained their objectives after surmounting numerous difficulties. 

‘He who is not prepared to face difficulties will never gain 
any pleasure.' 

It is proved by history that he who bears no hardship of 
darkness cannot qualify himself to taste nectar and he who 
faces no troubles cannot taste the fruits of pleasure, as there 
is no flower without thorn and no treasure without serpent. 

‘He who kisses the blade of sword embraces the goddess of 
the kingly fortune.’ 

When every hardship is followed by prosperity, by the 
grace of Almighty, there is every hope that in a few days the 
fulfilment of desires will be within sight and the state of 
perplexity and wandering may change intosuccessandpleasure. 

Your Majesty hints that to what extent Jaswant, the 
leader of the Rathors, helped Darashikoh is well known and 
that the promises and words of the Rathor clan are not to be 
relied upon, may be quite correct. But Your Majesty has not 


1 According to Mobmsdaa belief God created Adam and kept him m paradise instructing 
him not to eat the fruit of knowledge twbeat). But Adam disobeyed His command. Being 
displeased God hnrled lum down in tbie mortal world 

The well known Persian poet Hafiz of Shiraz has composed a poem eipresane the idea— if I 
shall not do eomethiog more than what my father baa done 1 ahall be called an nnworlby eon. 
PrmceAkbar has quoted thia couplet in hw letter here declaring “When my father has done 
each things, either 1 must do something more or gno myself up to be called an unworthy eon**. 

2. Ttm ia from Bheikh Shdl of Shiraz the -weU known Persian poet. 

3. The word ‘Sahib Qiran’ used for Taimur here means— the Lord of happy conjunction of 
Btars or a fortnnate and mvmable hero 

4. The word 'Arsha AfihiyanI’ need for Fmperor Akbar here means nestling at the foot of the 
dime throne, 
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reached the depth of the facts, because Your Majesty has no 
brains. In fact, Darashikoh had a dislike for this clan and 
therefore he met just what he deserved. 

Had he been friendly with these people from the very 
beginning he would not have been reduced to such an extremity. 

Emperor Akbar — peace be on him, strengthening the ties 
of alliance with them, conquered the whole of India and on 
their strength made his empire firm. This is the very race with 
whose help Mahahatkhan obtained control over the Emperor 
Jahangir. The bravery of Rajputs cannot be easily forgotten, 
as only three hundred of them performed great deeds of valour, 
like Eustum, befitting their tradition, even when Your Majesty, 
himself was adorning the crown and throne at the capital.' 
Jaswant was the same who had disgraced Your Majesty moie 
than once even in your campaigns against enemies and Your 
Majesty seeing no way of avenging the insults deliberately 
overlooked the matter. That was the same Jaswant, whom 
Your Majesty kept away by various promises and pretexts from 
joining Darashikoh and that was the very cause of your victory, 
over your brother. 


Praise be to their loyalty who sacrifice their heads for 
their prince and even do not hesitate to put their lives at stake. 


0 Emperor of India! many princes and. nobles are in 
search of Seva® since the last 3 years, yet it is only first day 
for them. All this does not cause surprise because ministers 
are helpless, nobles untrustworthy, soldiers Ineificient, clerks 
worthless, merchants paupers and the people down-trodden. 
The Deccan, a land like heaven, has become deserted and aban- 
doned as a forest and a mountain. Burhanpur — the abode of 
pleasure, which is like a mole on the cheek of the earth, gives 
a spoiled and deserted appearance. Aurangabad which bears 
Your Majesty’s name and hence is an important city among 
others, shivers like quick-silver by the massacres and plunders of 
the enemy’s forces. The administrators enjoy at home and the 


I. Ths thn» hundred EajpuU c.med «,ay th™ Intent prince Aptsmgh to Marpar againetthe 
wisbee 01 tbe Emperor. 

- WeU knoira Mahar.tta knight SbI,S,I. who died on Eth April WSO, bnl probably the writer 
here might bare meant Sambba hia eon and snccwaor, 
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people are at the mercy of the enemy.' Where such atrocities 
prevail, there is no wonder if the inhabitants of the place find 
themselves unable to praise and bless their king. High persons 
of old nobility and respected people live in obscurity, while the 
work of administration and the strings of advisors are in the 
hands of low bom and wicked persons. Cotton cleaners, 
weavers, soap-sellers and sweepers wield power. 

Persons dressed in loose garments, to hide their treachery 
and deceit, hold the net of the satan in the shape of a rosary 
and preach religion. While Your Majesty considering them 
friends, advisors and ministers, like Gibrael®, MichaeH and 
Israfil', have delegated your powers in their hands. 

Those knaves, who sow wheat but sell barley, getting 
opportunity declare a feather of a pigeon as that of a red duck 
and a straw a mountain. 

‘In the reign of king Alamgir, the champion of the faith, 
soap-sellers have become law givers and religious heads’. 

‘Carders and weavers take pride in knowing the secrets of 
the Emperor’s court’. 

‘Bogues wield such powers that scholars wait at their 
doors’. 

‘Pools exercise such great authority as was never dreamt 
of by the wise’. 

‘God forbid, in these unsettled times horses are kicked by 
asses’. 

Your Majesty’s orders are thrown to the winds. Justice 
and wisdom have disappeared. The officials of the kingdom 
have become merchants and traders. They buy positions with 
money and sell them to fulfil their base desires. 

He who eats salt breaks the salt-cellar. The time is not 
far away when the foundation of the kingdom may collapse. 


1 army. 

2. Gibrael— an angel of God. 

3. Uicbael — aaotber angel 

4. larSflf— The angel of deatfii who la to blow tbs last trumpet. 
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When such conditions exist and there seems no hope of 
change in Your Majesty’s policy, the kingly duties force me to 
clear the country of Hindustan by removing rubbish and thorns 
spread in the shape of rogues and oppressors and to uproot 
lawlessness by promoting the wise and learned. By doing so, 
the creation of God, after being free from anxiety and oppres- 
sion, engage themselves calmly in their own pursuits and the 
fame which is real and eternal may everlast in the world. 

How good it would be, if Your Majesty develops the desire 
of leaving this work in the hands of your youngest son and 
yourself start on a holy pilgrimage of Mecca and Madina to 
gain eternal bliss and make the world ever grateful and 
thankful. 

Your Majesty has lost a greater part of your life in covet- 
ing the worldly objects, which are more unreal than dreams 
and more unsteady than the shadows of the clouds. Now the 
time has come when you should do something for the next 
world in order to atone for the past sins, which were perpe- 
trated in your prime of life, to satisfy the greed of worldly 
desires, by your outrageous conduct towards your revered 
father and noble brothers. 

‘These sixty years are wasted in sleep. Yet try to make a 
better use of the rest’. 

Besides this the trouble taken by the paternal pen in 
thrusting some more advices, deserves admiration. 

‘What good have you done to your father which you expect 
from your son’. 

‘You tender advice to others, but better try to hear your- 
self first whatever you have to say to others.’ 

‘When you cannot cure yourself keep away from advising 
others.’ 


I regard it a stroke of good fortune that you advise me to 
return to you. But the memory of treatment meted out to your 

yonth, creates a 

tarlft o/f who, has become 
taiget of anger without sufficient cause and that fear and 
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suspicion is not groundless. But if your gracious Majesty 
take the trouble to come here this suspicion will be dispelled 
and peace and pleasure reign In their place. 

‘We are unable to reach that elevated door, but if kindly 
grace steps forward it will be more appropriate.’ 

On Your Majesty’s arrival when the mind will be appeased 
hearty obedience to the kindly commands will be deemed a good 
fortune. 

In this unknown State 

‘Kill or grant pardon, my head lies at your door; I am not 
to give commands, but am at your mercy!’ 

With greatest respects. May the sun of kingship ever 
shine’. 

A good deal of information is gained from these letters 
about the conditions prevailing at that time and the causes of 
the rise and fall of the Mughal Empire. 



7. A Letter of Maharaja Ajitsinghjl relating to the Emergency 
Administration Of Marwar. 

Published in 'New Indian Antiqiiarp,' Bnmbap Vol. I No. 7 
(October 19S8) pp. iH-U9. 


On the death of Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, in 1678 A. D. 
the emperor Aurangzeb annexed Marwar. But after 28 years 
of continual fight his son Maharaja Ajitsingh re-captured 
Jodhpur, the capital of the State, as soon as the Emperor 
Aurangzeb died, in 1707 A. D., in the Deccan. After this his 
son and successor Bahadur Shah also invaded Marwar and 
compelled Maharaja Ajitsingh to leave the State administra- 
tion in the hands of the Mughal officials and to accompany 
him against his brother Kambaksh. But as soon as Bahadur 
Shah crossed the Narbada, Maharaja Ajlt returned to his 
capital and driving away the Mughal garrison took the reins 
of the administration in his own hands. 


In 1713 A. p. Emperor Parrukhslyar, who ascended the 
throne of Delhi after Jahandar Shah, sent an army under 
Sayyad Husainalikhan against Marwar. As soon as this news 
reached Jodhpur, Maharaja Ajitsingh went towards Tilwara 
in the western part of Marwar for war preparations and sent 
his trustworthy and loyal noble Chanpavat Thakur Kao 

detailed instructions to be carried on. 

This letter will give an idea of the condition prevailing 
then and the manner in which the affairs of the slate were 
managed at the time of emergency and will also throw light on 
M^'wat ' qualities of Maharaja Ajitsingh of 



A LEOTEU 01 MAHARAJA AJirSIUGHJI 


HHT 5150^5 >^3TOH ^ 

?ifl«d %tl )OT ?nir ESljt 55111% I 

(gST w&m) 

Ht 5^c ^^qcft Ji5ro3nBn:iit Jt^raat sftwata fega^ ^ few i 

<Hft>35aim?r qm qt nss ^i ?fi: fe gr 

feiq?:, q gi: ^ qsi qiqa: ii 

(MSKia s^aigifq ) 

•■l'fq%” 

qiCTTO fetaia ^awi oiia fee saraa qraatst l 
ata gai# il 

CRT) 

fer si^q: aqw g*t wqqi feianiaiat sftftfqaqraars ajaq^ 
RSroatfticra asmai sftojftaffejft nsiTia iSqre sfta^snff l[q q?iaw nqi 
fiqtaai its ^iq wwaaia aRft?iata%_ qiqqiga aa a)as»g 5^I^> qia cr 
atqait ma% sftqr i>tqj at atiqw qnirqtt: hi'ki; ataa'i qa:fft i 

qtaa— 

1. aistgT ?ta W 

q. siaTtq aonr aqcqHt aqroit iqqqt tq% caWt qina ais wqq 
at atqsjta t^at qnqiit aiqt % ssiat atai siq at aiqat aani i 

?. sftat a q;q qia qtqia q:fi aiqq% m ats^tg aca fstaat sait a<t& 
a TSat ^ qiiata am aiaqi: ai^qt itaiiit a sttsgt: ^ ata fti@itfl at HKifasrtt 
naqta ata qt^a fe lijij gta jaiaa fet i 

«. aiaqtaa at^aiR a qtiatq atd ai5 at % guft pstata ateat a afad 
ata ataqft % at at jRarar aSt sla ^at satqa rtat i 

>. qqqqtia S aiqsrfatjmr i 

q^fa aialt qfa aiqftqig ai# aaqfr aiqatg aai aisaia ?fta^ aiaR 
qtat Sitat ai^ I 

a. aa awe a^it aaint a atqf ait ajtqiiit i 

1 qi^ aiq I t fef qji q? I i aaR I v I t 

■» atalS i = gai^ I a aaq I 


I I qV« I 
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c. Jis d itat snaA traint stra *5^11 sftat: wan a 15 |ai 
jftsft int: m siiat at atii ata ate aafta a'T 15W I 
5.. aifan aHa aiaat ^ gauger aw ^ aafi sitisniiT 1 

U. amara ^ aaiaata a ga:a ga'ilj at aig laid aat ^ 

istetaa 51m sat '"giat at gaialaiga aig laiaa at wK* 

BRaia t: ^5 ahj aia aitei 1 

U. aiatli: g ^Tfasit a^ia sftiagt aii^ sift wat aai gat 
teaiatai at ataat Trentff t atssp g atij g«a saraa pat sum want a 
atti maty alia at asa atat gasa aa & ignii ^ tfta aa ^ ^ 
aiarata istl ititat sta at aaa tfta ata staait: ftaVi a; atat at aia ^raa 
1^ t are% ai:r atq a q| gsft aigt: asiaat ^ gS at at^Tagt: aiaat 15 1 

?t* w Mat gat a 5tq ata titt!! atogaS ai% gata % aiat^ft ap: a^qt ai^ 1 
tt. ^pipatg Tt st aiatft aipjt I 

a^gt: ata aiatit rl sat: sir w $i!i aat tgt 1 
M. ^a sia at aiaitj arat g aiaat tt 1 

Ki. gitea gat at aiaiata ^ aisatw at mtsat ^ gte dtqitjff s*" 
at ^ atest I 

t.is. latagtgtaaatatg^^ara.atgtiHtg ara at % aftai a sf^- 
tjtiaa rataatsft aitapci ^Ssa? 1 
Ic. gJMtt; feftte a wat 1 

la a agn gai^ at aat aia Ij t agt at Igat aa’ nww I 
go. atat gap g mSit 3 n% at aaaiat atit g^aan »!« 
wt ag t aiaat at agifaa =ft aitiaa ^ atsit ggait: gt at:ai gig gqi gwt stra 
at aqi niaa: am^ asat 1 
qi. gta 3 g^t'^ as at 1 

q.ti. atgiaigia"' aiaat asat aufttg aiiMV^ "at 1 
=ta. 5 ^ <gta ^Sgff at^Sa ajift 1 
aaa: lAisi a aigai gg k g n aagit 


v'tmgi 11 pat I n 1 ,, , ,» stmi 

n awmta 1 n ait 1 lo 1 1 

g. atitai=ataTO I ti itaa I ta^gai k> gggat , agaaratiaWI 

k” rawaT.!feit%a.ql 

w Srr TL!,' "'"T*'' "• vt aii, V, Mtl 



A LETTER OF MAHARAJA AJITSILGltll 
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(!5;q5t I; Ihh w 

ganw a^itaat: Isnnsi ^qa =0a qunwa qnqoirai awnaiai 

^qiHar^ 1 Erati- siran gnggagaq; Hquansw Tia anaiq^a l 


Yc I ’ Yt iqifuqs i 

fo'^OhatnpA, one of the j-ounger brothers of Rao JodbajI the founder of Jodhpur, vas a 
^re]) hno^yu yrnmor Hu eighth m descent Rao Bbagnardas to vyboro tins letter was addressed, 
served Maharaja AjusinghjI during the occopation of Marwar by the Mobemmadans H 13 loyal 
services bad been sammanaed by the MabarSia bunself in the lollomns conplet. 

nqqi^ qiVnqqft, ^iqa tavfna i 
fiiqt ftiat USSR «w ftqf gat jraaia ii 

(Le)Bbagvaoda8,eoaofJogi(ia8 who is the leader of all the bmve nobles fought the enemies of 
Matnar and kept the bonoar of hts clan on tarnished 

His ninth descendant was Rao Bahador Tbaknr Mangal Singhji, 0 1 £•> a noble son), nrho 
served the Jodhpar Darhar Iciyally and (aithfolly as a member of the Btate Ooa&cii Hia eldest 
son the present Tbakor of Poksran is Rto Bahadur Tbakur Cham Smgb, M A LL B , (who lately 
retired from the membership of the Council) aod who enjoys the hereditary privilege of occupying 
the first seat on the right side row of the nobles of Msrwar DarbSr 


‘ 106 glories of MARWAR and the GLORIOtS HATHORS 

' Translation 

The top lines tvrtUen tn Maharaja Aptsxnghji’s own hand-xcnUnq 
run as below : — 

“We have sent you as a special favour to serve the country 
and command you to carry out carefully the detailed instruc- 
tions issued by us.” 

Then there is a royal seat which contains : — 

“Glory be to Shri HuzOr Chhatrapati, Maharajadhiraj, 
Maharaja Shri Ajitsinghji Deva. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Ganesh—may these five 
deities always bestow favours.” 


Then there ts a mark of approval in hxs own calligraphy and another 
three lines which go as under : — 

“It is our Command. 

"This royal mandate under our own signature and royal 
'seal is issued under the shadow of God.” 

Translation of the letter^ 

By order of the — blessed, adorned with many auspicious 
qualities, protector of Hindus, emperor, sovereign ruler, king 
of kings, Maharaja Shri Ajitsinghji and his heir-apparent 
Abhaisinghji Rao Bhagvandas, son of J5gidas, has been sent 
to Jodhpur, our capital, as a mark of special favour, to look 
after all the State affairs and act according to our auspicious 
command. 

I. He should remain at Jodhpur. 


2. He should watch over the affairs of Ajmer, Merta and 
KaS P/ observant of Brahmans, Mahajans and 
'■'•‘“ble, and find out the purpose of 
the people who leave the place openly or secretly. 

hann^n^u^ Ged forbid, even then, if anything untoward 

Xort whi^h man with a written 

ite renlvtofwTu K “ Mahasingh and 

Its reply too will be communicated through him. 
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4. He should send his reports of current rumours and 

matters related to the administration with State messengers 
and the orders from us will always be communicated to him 
and Mahasingh jointly. i ! Ci 'cij 

5. He should always be cautious in his duties. » 

6. He should, for the safety of the State, keep friendly 
relations with others, so that when need'be they may come to 
our help from our land and from Godwad, Sirohi and Nagaur. i 

7. He should stock all necessary things in the fort and 
mount guns on all strategic points. 

8. He should manage the aifairs of the fort in such a way 
that it may stand the siege of the enemy till the time of our 
arrival. God willing, we hope to reach early on receipt of 
information, yet it may take at least twenty or twenty-five 
days. 

9. Letters from other officials as well as from you should 
be sent together. 

10. Goyanddas and Dayaldas have been instructed to keep 
you in touch from time to time and if there will be any objec-* 
tion to their action simultaneous orders will be issued to both 
of you through them, then you should carry out their fresh 
instructions. 

e 

)1. If a Qazi (Lawgiver), a Mulla (religious preacher) 
or a newswriter comes from Ajmer on any pretext he should 
be kept away from the people of Merta. We shall also issue 
necessary instructions on such occasions. But such a man 
should not be allowed to approach nearer and if he ^omes at 
all you should not allow him to take possession and refuse 
rations. Moreover, if any wicked person dares to approach, you 
should stealthily get him killed at night by sending twenty^ or 
thirty mounted or foot soldiers and then the next morning 
institute a false search and investigate the matter. Special 
care should be taken of Bisalpur. 

1 2. Carvans may pass through Gudha but not through 
Jodhpur. It is our command that it should not come nearer 
to any town. 
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13. You should also guard the affairs of Ahmadabad. 

14. You should watch the affairs at Udaipur and inform 
us of the departure and arrival of the people there. 

15. If necessary, keep friendly with the people of Ghanerao. 

16. Whatever you hear communicate it to the news-writer, 
BO that he may write it to us and whatever you think more 
important you should write yourself. 

17. Take care of customs duty and see whether it has been 
duly charged on goods imported in Marwar or exported to 
Delhi. No partiality need be allowed. 

18. None should be shown undue favours. 

19. If they carry on well, all is for the good, otherwise 
take them to task according to circumstances. 

20. If we censure your work do not lose heart. Whenever 
we would like to make a necessary change in the policy, we 
shall send you same instructions through Mahasingh as well as 
directly, at the same time, and then you should make changes 
in your management accordingly. 

21. Be always confident at heart. 

22. You should keep watch on border lands all round the 

country. t 

23. You should arrange to send detachments on Deval and 
Sindhal Rajputs and Rafidhara town.” 

Dated Sth day of the bright half of Bhadaun, Samvat 1771 
(3rd September 1714 A. D.). Camp Talwara.” 

Reading on ihe cover. 

“On account of special favour the titles conferred on 
you are-our devoted, loyal, trusted, premier and faithful 
noble. Chief Minister, (Jumdutulmulk) centre of important 
affairs and (Madarulmaham) the best in the country Rao 
Bhagvandas.” 



‘ 8. A Letter of lYlaharana Sangramsingh 11 addressed to 
' Maharaja Ajitslngh of Marwar. 

[Pnblisbed ID (Dr A. 0.) WooInerComniemor&tJOD Volame pp. 20G 208> 


Maharaja Ajitsingh, the posthumous son of Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I of Mai'war was born, at Lahore, on the 4th 
day of the dark half of Chaitra in Vikrama Samvat 1735 (I9th 
February 1679 A. D.). 

Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, being an independent-minded 
ruler, was a hindrance to the bigotry of Aurangzeband though 
the emperor could not openly show his displeasure towards 
him, and tried to keep him calm by frequently bestowing on 
him honours and responsibilities of the administration of the 
countries far away from his motherland, yet he cherished a 
secret desire of revenge in his heart. 

This was the main cause why as soon as Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I breathed his last at Jamrud, on the 10th day of 
the dark half of Pausha in V. S. 1735 (28th November 
1678 A. D.) emperor Aurangzeb took possession of Marwar, 
revived ‘Jazia’ and ordered building of the mosques and 
demolition of Hindu temples. 

Further on the birth of Maharaja Ajitsingh when the loyal 
Sardars of Marwar requested him to return the Rathor State 
of Marwar to the newly born ruler, he on the one hand tried 
to keep them in the dark by putting forward one or the other 
pretext and on the other hand began to hasten his occupation 
of Marwar for ever. 
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No sooner was the intention of the emperor realised than 
did these Sardars of Marwar resolve to take away their infant 
ruler secretly from Delhi and free him from the clutches of 
the emperor. Any how they brought him to Marwar, his 
ancestral state, at the risk of their lives. But as the country 
was by now in full occupation of the Mughals, they were 
obliged to seek shelter in the mountains, hiding the infant 
prince at some unknown and impregnable place. 


The infant Maharaja remained there for about 8 years 
and for 20 years his loyal Sardars fought with Mughals to 
drive them away from the country. The Maharaja himself 
on maturity took the lead in this struggle. Though he took 
back Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, on the 5th day of the 
dark half of Chaitra in V. S. 1763 (I2th March 1707 A. D.), yet 
he was not completely out of danger for some years to come. 
However in a dozen years the conditions were reversed, for in 
Bhadon of V.S. 1775 (August 1718 A.D.) Farrukhsiyar, the 
then emperor of Delhi himself was obliged to seek the help of 
the Maharaja. But owing to the fickle mindedness of the 
emperor, the Maharaja soon lost his confidence in him and 
making an alliance with the Sayyad brothers put Rafi-ud- 
-darjat on the throne of Delhi. 


.. emperor under the guidance of Maharaja 

Ajitsingh soon stopped the ‘Jazia’ and other taxes levied in 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. 


We quote below a letter of Maharana Sangramsingh II of 
Mewar which will show that Maharaja Ajitsingh who having 
once been victim of the anger of the emperor of Delhi was 
brought from there in disguise and concealed in the moun- 
tains, in the course of time became one of the three king- 
-makers of the Mughal empire. 


( lint arm ) 

t— lit ^ gmS ngrrrm ( ftrom njt ]- 
=t-[ n 1 srat wt HjTOH nj eraJa f fesal .... 
^— (^) ^ ni rmii JinmRin [ gsft ']’ 

«— nraat eft rtnran: mai i Ht mrai 
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!(— sHisnr qssraafsft tth t ] 

5t 5t %fi Hm >:nat 5t ^?tsr [ tat ]— 

>3 — Bmat qm H n SK 1 33t aiatr [ qs qr ]— 

K — a ?r^ anjaiAft g^naiV qaSt ata [ a ]— 

5— misRiiat 

1 0— sia I g ] Tiad waa mm aar Tra sft [ ie- ] 

? ?— qialtc wai i?r I pirar at 

iq,— at aqt qt ^ nnit 5firn> ^airt «it aat— 

a amtca anaa qtaa <tit jai^ 

t«— ai? At|3si5tqraia aaa'feaji 5( 

( aait sj:® ) 

t V — ^^ajfa ^atqr ^aiat a ataaia m — 
t ia!iq at at arjiar ataai at aasit s^t— 
la— qta ataai at amt ^a^ti^t 55 a't aa a— 

i"; — <tiSt 3tit W3 fijat ni% 

It— Ifl't at «n| |tft bat tat mst 

qo— ai suit stttft stqaia tat aian 

I ast aw 's ^ sat qta gtqti tt at 

at at^ mimr stttftta gw [?] 

attaa atat at taife fjga [at] aa ata 

tlB— 3itatin5taat%5t aa 

tk— ^ %3 at ata % at atai % 

qtwc% ^ ifitat w^a gtai 

ks— it aia Slat jt gaat atac m (t ft] 

qc— [at] tftart aaa a aftat ^ gaaa [at] at ^ st [at] 
at — ^ ata aat aatt at^ % ai^ aia ar- 

^ 0 — a:^t jniftai tta aft aiat fajanCa a] 
a^ttit t ^ trt qtttf aaftai ?i [tttjt atit] 

W— oftat aat^t'Mi! aa aatta aqt tt 

(atdt attR mat araita a agianji ^ tagtafaft a) 

? — eft [CTSt] aftjfta at sga gatt ataa ^ sft [sit] >q aata 

t— at [at] it qft afti siiit irft aasit at [wjtd] ata 

ara tffgaat^ 

(aait aat; stt^ a^ S astaisi ^ tagtaftft a) 

aaa asat— tat atit ata aa sfta aa aaa it 

B— aft aatat [gi] laft tta ^ 1 1 
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(Purport of the Letter ) 

Maharaja Ajitsinghji at Delhi should accept the compli- 
ments from Maharana Sangramsingh of Udaipur. We all are 
doing well and you should inform us about your own welfare. 
You are great. You would continue showing more and more 
intimacy. Consider this state your own and do not see any 
difference in any matter. Your letter received. You wrote 
that the short-sighted Parrukhsiyar called you and tried to 
harm you together with the Sayyads. On this you called 
Amir-ul-umra from the Deccan and by putting Rali-ud-darjat 
on the throne (of Delhi) got the Hindustan freed from ‘Jazia’ 
and the restrictions imposed on the sacred places. I am very 
glad to learn all this. No one like you had taken birth among 
the Hindus uptill now nor is any expected in future. May 
God give you more success. This is a great gain to us all. 
Until this day the Mohemmadans were more powerful but now 

they seek our support. . ..(1.23-25) The short-sighted 

Mughal had even lost his prestige once before. He would not 
do any thing in future without careful consideration as he 
has lost his prestige. You should consider this place as your 
own house. Please let me know if I may be of any service to 
you. On account of you alt India is safe and specially we 
ourselves. What more should we write? 

Dated I Ith day of the dark half of Vaishakha Samvat 1775. 

(Horizontal line in Maharana^s own hand-writing on 
obverse of the letter) 

The king of kings should accept my compliments. You 
wrote that by the grace of God you have achieved a great 
victory. This has 

( Horizontal line in Maharana’s own hand-writing ou 
reverse) . 

made your fame well-known all over India. You are 
the only person who can accomplish this. We are safe in 
your presence. You are fit to do all this. 



9. A letter of Maharaja Ajitsingh relating to the death 
of Emperor Farrukhsiyar. 

f Bead Rt the Ninth AJJ India Onenial Oonference held at Trivendrsm in December 
1637 and published in its proceedmcs and transactions, pp 839 j 

In 1713 A. D. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who had seated him- 
self on the throne of Delhi, sent Sayyad Husain Ali Khan at 
the head of an army against Jodhpur. When this news reach- 
ed Jodhpur the Maharaja went towards Tilwara (Western 
part of Marwar) for the war-preparations and appointed his 
premier noble Chanpavat BhagvandSs, with detailed instruc- 
tions, to look after the administration of the country. But 
soon a treaty was concluded and Farrukhsiyar recognised 
Maharaja Ajitsingh as the lawful ruler of Marwar. 

In 1718 A. D., displeased with the growing power of the 
'M'sAh/ine., 'A’n.’pjn'M F-avi'iV.tevyj.’: ‘usn.t. t-M: 

Ajitsingh, but before he saw him some courtiers found an 
opportunity to poison his (Emperor’s) ears against him; and 
the king, being thus displeased with the Maharaja, wanted to 
get him murdered. The events which took place since the 
arrival of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Delhi to the accession of 
Rafiuddarjat and the causes which compelled the Maharaja to 
join in the assassination of the Emperor can best be known 
from the translation of Maharaja Ajitsingh’s own letter, to 
his loyal official, Sobhavat Dayaldas, given below: 

( nswrsn a: h ' ) 

( 5t ) u uvrs- msm — — 

ifc nt "rairi 

g ( ^ gvu g eift 

( disc ^ I ) 



glories oe mabwab and the gloeiohs eaihobs. 

tl) fit sff ’Tirast^ 

sfc fet ^ fiitira^ fi §t: ^ 

( ttsttrai tSt tssti ) 

C^sti) 

Ett 5t^tK ^Proi f^numBiitt 

yt TiJicniHrc tt^ttnEfitEtEr ti^Rnn yV TratErfe- 
HHV ^triT wt ^tt HHtnEI 

t^qra^ra gsra^qraat i 

am stni^ratri a^tt s-jiaiS' 'Kt^i sit 53? a'bn: 

5^»t HRt aTOtentK nign ^ 1 

tpai qsi A *513 ttroiq ttro jaaii *51 

g Tra 3twi 5 ft Sifliaqfi sKtcti •qqq 
iiiiSt ffltat g tjig a siA %^i g qhii 

awl titiK wrai at fia sit aaia tt-raaiim^ a 
^ (fltnt^ aam ggaanfltaisl g ^aiaS g aiqit^ 
qa: gsinti g <nt 1 53 «s sit >| a ?ig 
aarai tram s^til wi waitt sipn: aianmt t 

aS«?!ritt%-aSat:fi'itsi^?%5iiig sanj ^f % 
mr St ail? qisqttiisitt aiai a aiai tti trais 'aitia a 
as I gq ■=, a^vsi ittt^ a ai i g^ \o gvtait aKti^lt g 
iTES iKim a nm t^aaam*' t aS t<^qumtsna 
3 aa ai^ g qa? a ana atiiq qiaam islq|% y1 
o'lal g qagiBt sra'ai qlti rj a alocit 
, tifqi!i 5 itqaqaig_?> 5 tqaiqlaqit 6 t qinistra 
at: ^ I^tuir g a t.l g tfl-ftg naia qtgait g 
1% <6111 ga tmi araiO qg^ 1 

aat amtt g^ q.tq.at't »ra atim tiaa 
. . aifiqn aaisratiq stflaait^tf^ qatimiift 
g 4 Vitt tftr-t >S^t g aiani^ tatt ararft 
faaa — tftrqiq 1 aiat atiig stata tt i aial aia 
tt aiO f^aa TT qtaitmal sm g qrfai a aniil* 
at I tiltatj sma qiatnst^ inai g ahtiqi i 
atqrt STTTai i tiat t san^-tria i^Tnjr safir g 
qiamsi atqt aifi niiragi ti ^agt arariiig 
^i I gaaam a^ tniaa % tmragi t gq ^ 
qjift cq'g'i: stiH at a Eat g t^ig frq’i 1 



(CoNTlNtTED ) 


“[^'v ^ 



jori Tl^TlTfl ?! jfll 
Av — T?’Jigi-r7n^*n?Tt?^^ g-^ Jti 

»n'5i3m?rmr3 JiSwiinsi'^'^ptJpli 


I I «n■^^vrt3r^T7^7l^\.'?v?r3^!^^^' ’ 
^ II ;5 trrria 

OT Ti cnTwjn 71 T!^ 

< ^ tftO Jfrt jsn m v3»« <T>=r5T» ' ' 

' « I *T7?^ 


ItmlrtJf’g’TiTnfW^t, 

* 5ifcn?!r»aTm^f^^;i7iYrT3i-n If 

-r 

i Tif?577rrTT»T» ^ 

— ' — — — ^-''l ^ 

)TtlftT?terfm7nos<)o?7iT^n/* i 

n-<-0^-?T^lA -T r - - / J-l 


i 
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am 'na«i5i5ft ERi;af,!R5i are a 35a: 
aiorat g naiaa me emiaa weft 
g ai^i g oftqieti aef aaref ^ a 
yttil ^eaiGtt arem i 

am mem^e g ^ <fa ^ Jftsiiai tre seriila 
iWtai &faa atar g ata wit tgg ga aitm ali 
animat Bis ercia isig gsiiai at atlf 
efttsre ft sat faarea gatat m ^ aiai% aamr a 
sat atmetat at tS? aia% ene e ? ats^iat at t aaaw- 
er aemsia etga isig jaiiai m V ata vtia g sat at- 
mttat 5^ g isie at at ^tgaia^ CTea etma % a 
ftfereft aai atare ^ g? a^ g afaa a at mats 
5a^ at »| arear a srtte att ais g atiCT aiae 
^ at anr lese giat ^fea g i| at- 
at agtat flat at ss^a aiear at a^ srewte art 
5ISI g aiat g ails t^at aisi mtat tft »l ataretat 
anft sa atae tsig gggt ast stagai- 
a Tt gteste 1 st Igg atm aaisgt a Stmait ag sg 
gmsft at: aaiai g gats are^ 'Rtai a't^a: ggV^ 
mite sift saa aagsit t| star % atse stgg It 
g ^g gt gta % al t^asret ‘ss atsr ftm g 
^ aisgt <t atai^tm mat ^t ggaiet area a% #st 
m g are t a ataretJi ^at at aragts areat&e fag g 
i| aara ^s "Siai a sat giae % mat g ^s ais g 
an^ ^ aiagist aitat tfl: Srfga i& mtgt ataia 
mite ^aaire ^ ma tgaStar m % aJtare stare 
^ aftm amat a stite aat aaa aaga ^ Staf 

t sft I igetf^ g ^ atfgaat et stoagft: aaiaa 
^tat^g ^ §S ? ef ’tere jeaial Ss 5 sge 
ft mst aaagt rft ^lanrat g agis g gt ^are 
etaWmregat mS at g gret maatai ftg- 
eaioft stigm gata % 1 

^11 Wtsst g ^ as 511 gisaiais 

Translation, 

Top lines tcriUen in Maharaia's own hand-writing. 

Holding hia hand (we seated him) on the throne. Now wo 
are soon returning home. You should feel happy. Written 
under our command. 

Contents of the Royal Seal. 



lie GLORIES OF MARWAK ADD THE GLOIUODS RATHORS. 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, King of Kings, Maharajadhiraj, Maharaja 
Shri Ajitsingh Deva who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Visnu, Aihba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayak— may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja's own calligraphy. 

It is our command. 


Letter 

By order of nobleself, graced with all the good qualities 
King of Kings, Sovereign ruler, Maharaja Shri Ajitsinghji 
and his heir-apparent Shri Abhaisinghji, the City Magistrate 
Dayaldas should note their favours. 

Your requests and the reports of the events were sub- 
mitted to us and the detailed account became fully known. 


In the beginning, Farrukhsiyar had sent for us with some 
other motive, but during the time of our reaching here 
(Delhi) short-sighted Jaisinghji poisoned his ears and set 
him against us. Farruksiyar had already been hostile ivith 
the Sayyads and therefore we and Abdullakhan, after taking 
stock of the situation, sent for Husain Ali Khan to come post- 
haste from the Dcccan. He reached here on the 1 4th of the 
dark half of Phagun (7th February 1719 A. D.) and the two 
Sayyad brothers and we thought it -advisable to depose 
Farrukhsiyar, and seat any of the grandsons of BahadurshSb 
on the throne, as the former is quite unfit to bo a king and his 
manners are mean and debased. Accordingly on the 2nd of 
the bright half of Phagun (lOth February 1719 A. D.) the fort 
was surrounded by troops and on Wednesday, the lOth of the 
brighthalf of Phagun (18th February 1719 A.D.) Farrukhsiyar 
was imprisoned and in his place Rafiuddarjat, the son of 
Rafiulkadar, after being released from prison, was placed on 
the throne and proclaimed king. Further by the grace of God 
we got the jazia ( the tax levied on the non-Muslims) abolish- 
ed and restrictions on the holy places removed. 
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Those twelve successes, which we have achieved by the 
ijrace of God, were never acquired hy any Hindu uptill now 
and therefore you should feel it a cause of great satisfaction. 

On the loth of the bright half of Vaishakh (1 8th April 1719 
A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was dispatched by fastening a cord 
round his neck and on Sunday, the 1 1 th of the dark half of 
Jeth (3rd May 1719 A. D.), when we obtained the permission 
from the Emperor to return to our country, he honoured us 
with the following things: — Robe of honour, horse with 
studded saddle, priceless pearls, which the Emperor 
himself put in our ears, studded “Sarpech” (a head ornament), 
which was also tied by the Emperor by his own hands, a 
studded sword, a male elephant, a female elephant, not bestow- 
ed on any noble but the princes of royal blood only ere this, 
was awarded to us and “Tumantogh” a great rank, which too 
was not conferred on any other noble ere this except on princes 
only, was conferred on us. 

Besides this the Emperor asked us not to leave before 
seeing him once again and it is concluded that he will bestow 
more favours, which will be communicated to you later on. 
Now we are coming soon to our country and hence you should 
feel happy. 

Further when we saw Farrukhsiyar for the first time he 
after consulting Jaisingh (of Amber) and Miyan (Mirjumala) 
devised means to get us killed. A second time he sent for us 
keeping murderers concealed inside the chamber. For the 
third time he summoned us and wanted to kill us during the 
hunt. A fourth time he calling us at a lonely place wanted to 
finish us. Afterwards he, spreading gun-powder in the garden 
and appointing sharp shooters, clad in armour, sent for us. 
In short he contrived by various means to make short work of 
us. But as the Goddess Hingulaj always guards us the 
mouths of Jaisingh and Miyan were filled with dirt. Jaisingh 
deserved all this for his misdeeds. We would have killed him 
and depriving him of Amber seated some one else there on the 
“Gaddi", but for the sake of God we saved his life. 
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At first we intended to finish him here, but he had already 
fled away in the life-time of Farrukhsiyar. So a detachment 
was sent in pursuit, but however on a second thought, we, 
being a great noble of Hindustan, deemed it proper to over- 
look malicious deeds of Jaisingh and to save his life and state. 
Accordingly after holding consultations with the Sayyad 
brothers we recalled the detachment and giving him Amber 
and ‘Mansab’ sent him to Bidar to take command of the forces 
there. The place in the Deccan is fourteen hundred miles 
away from Amber and he will soon leave for it. We thought 
that after mounting on an elephant the other conveyances are 
below our dignity and as we could dethrone and imprison 
Farrukhsiyar and after releasing the other one of our choice 
from prison put him on the throne, this Jaisingh does not 
deserve our attention. Once before we aided him to take 
possession of Amber and this second time too we saved his 
‘ life and gave him— Amber— his native land, and ‘Mansab.’ 

We have sent Purohit KSsarlsingh to assure Jaisingh and 
have taken words for the 1st of the bright half of Jeth (9th 
May 1719 A. D.) when report will be submitted to us. 

By the grace of Goddess Hingulaj Darbar’s words deserved 
supremacy and they have achieved the same. You should feel 
satisfaction. Written under our command. 

nth day of the dark half of Jeth, Samvat 1775 (4th May 
1719 A. D.) 

Camp— Jahanabad (Delhi). 



10. Wiffiam frvine and Maharaja Ajit Singh. 

t Published in Indian Antiquary, Vbl. LV III, (1929 A D ) pp. 47 6J ) 

William Irvine was born on the 5th July 1640, at Aberdeen. 
He joined the Indian Civil Service in A. D. 1863, at the age of 
23, and retired in 1888, at the age of 48. After this, in 
England, he commenced writing his history of the decline of 
the Mughal Empire entitled Later Mughals^ This work is in 
two volumes, and covers the century from the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by the English in 
1808. But the author died in 191 1, leaving the work unfinished 
and, though the first draft was revised from time to time, 
only chapters II to VI, section 24, could be published in his 
life-time, and to these he gave his finishing touches. Chapter I 
(Bahadur Shah), and chapter VII (from the faH of the 
Sayyid brothers in 1720, to the death of Kustam All Khan in 
February 1725), bear marks of his revision and corrections, 
though not in a complete or final form, as even in them he left 
many gaps to be filled up, and query marks for verification 
or correction. Beyond this his draft remained unrevised. 

Thus the burden of completion of the book, after Irvine’s 
death, devolved upon the well known Mughal historian 
Jadunath Sarkar, who, having ably edited the book, got it 
published. 

The above lines will give an idea of the work Later M-uqhah, 
which is thus the fruit of the combined effort of ts\o learned 
scholars, namely Messrs. Irvine and Sarkar; more presumably 
so, is the subject of our enquiry, falling, as it does, under 
chapter VII of the book. 
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In the following paragraphs we reproduce section 29, 
chapter VII, vol. II, of the book, headed "Murder of Ajit Singh 
by his Son.” 

“We shall conclude this section with the death of Kajah 
Ajit Singh. Tod admits that the bards and chroniclers pass 
over the event with a mere mention, one of them going so far 
as to leave a blank page at the critical point of his story. But 
in another part of Tod’s book, we have a detailed narrative 
of the crime.i In any case, that Ajit Singh met a violent 
death at the hand of his second son, Bakht Singh, is admitted 
by the Rajputs themselves, and even by their ardent champion 
Colonel Tod.” (Tod, I, 698, II, 88). 


“According to their story, Bakht Singh, after saying 
goodnight, concealed himself in a room adjoining the one in 
which his parents were sleeping. When all was still he 
entered their room, seized his father’s sword, and plunged 
it into him. The wife was awakened by feeling her husband’s 
blood on her breast. Bakht Singh escaped. Ajit Singh’s body 
was cremated on the 7th June 1724, when eighty-four wives 
and concubines sacrificed themselves on his funeral pyre. A 
dispute about the succession at once arose between the sons on 
the spot. On the 25th July 1724, Abhai Singh, then between 
twenty-one and twenty-two years of age, obtained through the 
intervention of Samsam-ud-daulah the title of Raja Rajeshmi’', 
with the rank of 7,000 lat (7,000 horse),' and was allowed to 
depart for Jodhpur to take possession of his father’s succession. 
(Tod, I. 699, K. K. 974, Khush-hal 1044 b.) 


“The fact of Ajit Singh’s murder by his son, Bakht Singh, 
is not denied by any one; but a divergence of opinion exists as 
to the incentives to the deed. Tod’s informants told him 
that Bakht Singh acted at the instigation of his elder brother, 
Abhai Singh,s then at Dehli, and in the power of the Emperor. 
The murderer’s reward was to be the appanage of Nagor and 
its five-hundred and sixty-five townships. To account for 
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Abhai Singh’s unholy desire we are told that his ambition had 
been stirred by the Machiavellin Sayyids, eager to wreak ven- 
geance upon Ajit Singh for his opposition to their dethrone- 
ment of Farrukh-siyar. Now let us apply some of the simplest 
critical tests. Can the offered reward be looked on as sufficient 
to impel Bakht Singh to an act of parricide? He may not have 
been a very clever man, but he was hardly such a simpleton as 
to incur the infamy of such an act, ( I ) for the benefit, not of 
himself, but of a brother, and (2) for the grant of anappanage 
which, by universal Rajput practice, would have been his as a 
matter of course whenever his father died a natural death. 
But coming finally to external tests, what is there left of the 
story? We find that its very foundation vanishes. The 
assassination of Ajit Singh took place in June 1724; one Sayyid 
had been assassinated on the 8th October 1720, and the other, 
after being defeated in battle and made a prisoner on the I4th 
November 1720, died in prison on the 1 1th October 1722. Ob- 
viously they could not have been in 1724 the instigators of 
Abhai Singh. Further, it is impossible, after even the most 
elementary study of the period, to ignore the fact that 
Ajit Singh, instead of opposing, helped the Sayyids to the 
utmost in getting rid of Farrukh-siyar. Tod’s story is thus 
a mere legend, which falls to pieces directly it is examined; 
nor, as he admits, does his usual resource, the rhyming 
chronici'es of the bard's, afford film fiere any countenance. And 
Tod himself (II, 113) confesses that ‘‘but for that one 
damning crime, Bakht Singh would have been handed down to 
posterity as one of the noblest Princes Rajwara ever knew.” 
Conceding the truth of even a part only of this glowing eulogy, 
is it not more unlikely than ever that such a paladin could 
have become the miserable tool of an ambitious brother, with 
no greater incentive than the offer of an appanage already his 
by family custom? Is it not rather to be believed that the 
father did something which the son felt was an attack on his 
personal honour? 

‘‘Although coming from Muhammadan sources, there^ is 
another version (Kamwar) of the facts, which, destructive 
though it is of any respect for the character of the ‘‘great 
Ajit,” is much more satisfactory than that put forward by 
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the champion of the Eajputs. It is one that furnishes a 
sufficient motive for the dreadful deed, and thus satisfies 
better the conditions of the case. We are told that soon after 
Ajit Singh had made his peace and returned to Jodhpur, he 
fell in love with the wife of his middle son Bakht Singh and 
was guilty of an Incestuous intercourse. Overcome with 
shame and touched in the tenderest point of his honour, Bakht 
Singh sought his opportunity of revenge. One night when 
Ajit Singh, drunk and stupefied, was lying fast asleep, his son 
stabbed him to death. As a contrast to Tod’s dithyrambs, 
we may here give the Muhammadan view of the Eajah’s 
character. He was exceedingly wanting in good faith, a 
breaker of his oath, one who had slain unfairly many of 
his relations and dependants. Among his evil deeds was the 
abandonment of Farrukh-siyar to his fate, in spite of his 
relationship through his daughter; nay he took an active part 
in that Emperor’s dethronement. In the end he attained the 
reward for his misdeeds. 

•‘He who sows the seed of evil and hopes for good. 

Hacks his brain uselessly and imagines a vain thing.” 

Thus Irvine concludes his twenty-ninth section. We have 
to think over two main points of this opinion. Firstly, was 
Bakht Singh entitled to the appanage of Nagaur with its 565 
townships' according to the custom of the family, as Irvine 
alleged? To me the supposition appears almost an impossibi- 
lity, because Maharaja Ajit Singh had twelve sons. Had each 
of the eleven younger princes been allowed as big an appanage 
as that of Nagaur, the heir apparent, Abhai Singh, would not 
have been left space enough to set his foot upon, outside the 
gates of the Jodhpur fort even. Moreover the district of 
Nagaur was not at that time in possession of Maharaja 
Ajit Singh himself. Though Maharaja Ajit Singh had 
occupied Nagaur having expelled Indrasingh, grandson of Eao 
Amarsingh, in V. S. 1773 (A. D. 1716) yet in V. S. 1780 
(A. D. 1723) Jai Singh, Eaja of Jaipur, by order of the 
Emperor, came with the imperial army and put Indra Singh 
again in possession of Nagaur. After this, on the accession of 
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Maharaja Abhai Singh to the throne, the Jagir of Nagaur 
being restored to him in V. S. I782( A D.1725) he occupied it by 
force and in the month of Kartik of the same year, it was 
granted to Eajadhiraja Bakht Singh independently. How 
far Mr. Irvine’s writing is true, under these circumstances, 
may be questioned 

History tells us that being terror-stricken with the formi- 
dable trio that installed kings on the throne of Delhi according 
to their sweet will, Muhammad Shah arranged, on the one 
hand, to get i-id of the two Sayyid brothers, and on the other, 
with the connivance of the Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur and 
Bhandarl Raghunath of Jodhpur, he overawed Abai Singh. 
And through him he enticed Bakht Singh, his younger 
brother, with the title of Rajadhiraja, and the State of 
Nagaur, and thus prevailed upon him to murder Ajit Singh, 
who was now the only surviving thorn, out of the trio, aching 
at the Emperor’s heart. Had it not been so how could the 
perpetrator of such a heinous crime as parricide, have got 
the title of Rajadhiraja and an independent State like 
Nagaur? 

The second point pertains to the histories written by the 
Mohemmadans. 

Mr. Irvine mentions within brackets the name of Kamwar 
as his authoiity for “another version” of the facts, which 
shows that the aforesaid queer ground for the murder of Ajit 
Singh has been borrowed by him from The Tazhirat-us^Salatm- 
i-C?taghlaiya of Muhammad HadI Kamwar Khan. 

Though the said history is not at present with us, yet in 
the Vlllth volume of Elliot’s ifij/ory of IndttXy at pages 17-16 
there is a reference to that work. It shows that its first part 
commences with an account of the origin of the Mughals, 
and of Uhingiz Khan and goes down to the death of Jahangir. 
The second part, which is said to be the more important, and 
useful, begins with the death of Jahangir and ends with the 
seventh year of Muhammad Shah A.H. 1 137 (A.D. (724=V.S. 
1781).The writer himself admits that he had written this history 
without any royal order, and without the assistance of any of 
the nobles of the time, under various hardships and difficulties. 
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Prom the writings of Kamwar Khan, borrowed by Mr. Irvine, 
it is quite evident that he was maliciously disposed towards 
Maharaja Ajit Singh, for which other grounds are also not 
wanting, as would appear from the following:— 

Firstly, this Muhammad HadI (Kamwar Khan) had 
remained in Aurangzeb’s service, when he must have well 
experienced the antagonism of Maharaja Ajit Singh to Mohem- 
madanism. Formerly the helpers of the Maharaja had, with 
a view to baffle the crooked policy of Aurangzeb, made the heir- 
apparent, Prince Akbar, to follow the example of his father.* 
Some years after the death of Aurangzeb, Maharaja Ajit Singh 
himself, having joined with the Sayyid brothers, had got the 
Emperor Farrukh-siyar deposed, and murdered, and had 
subsequently placed Rafl-ud-darajat and his brother Kafi-ud- 
daulah (Shah Jahan II) on the throne, like mere tools in their 
hands. On the death of these Muhammad Shah himself 
acquired the throne through this triij, in recognition of which 
he had to confer on Ajit Singh, the Subedari of Ajmer and 
Gujarat. But eventually, fearing the influence of the trio, 
Muhammad Shah managed, at first, to get the Sayyid brothers 
killed, and afterwards Maharaja Ajit Singh. Under these 
circumstances there is no wonder if a Mohemmadan writer of 
the Emperor’s Court, with a view to bring a powerful Hindu 
Maharaja’s name to ill repute, and to screen the faults of his 
co-religionist Emperor, should ascribe such a foul reason for 
Ajit’s murder. Moreover had this story not been the brewing 
of Kamwar Khan’s own brain, the other Mohemmadan contem- 
porary writers of the court, as also the writers of other Native 
States^ would never have missed the opportunity of dwelling 
upon the affair at some length. 


Shah Navaz Khan (Samsam-ud-daulah) has written a 
history named Ma’an'ru’-l-umura, which contains history of the 
nobles of Imperial Court from the time of Akbar to A. H. 1155 
(K.B. 1742). It is clearly stated in this history that when the 
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eldest son of Ajit Singh came to the court he got his father killed 
by his younger brother, being misguided by nobles of the court 
who oifered him some temptation. Muhammad Shafi Warid has 
written a history entitled JUti al-t-uartdai about which he says 
“from the year 1 100 A.H. (A D. 1689, V.S. 1746) to A.H. 1152 
(A.D. I739=5=V.S. 1796) the greater portion of what I have re- 
corded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pain in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about 
I discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the 
late Sultan Muhammad Azam Shah up to the present time (i e., 
fiom A.D. 1717 to 1739), or for twenty-two years, I have seen 
everything with mine own eyes.” Mr. Irvine himself admits 
in the footnote No. 2 to page 1 15 of the 2nd volume of his book, 
that Warid "assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder.” 
Besides this, in the Muntakhahu’-l-lubab of Khafi Khan, which 
contains a history from A.D. 1519, up to the fourteenth year of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign, no such reason is ascribed for the 
murder of Ajit Singh, which has been very briefly noticed by 
that writer.! And this appears to be quite proper also, because 
the writer in order to evade reference to his co-religionist 
Emperor’s evil doing, might have thought it proper to observe 
complete silence about the affair. 

We fail to understand how Mr. Irvine, in the face of such 
reliable and authentic versions by contemporary writers, had 
admitted as correct the private and unauthorized history 
written by KamwarKhan. 

As for parricide, the offence was not unprecedented among 
royal families. Kirat Singh, the younger son of Mirza Baja 
Jai Singh, had poisoned the latter at the instigation of 
Aurangzeb, for which he was granted Vtiejaqir of Kama. Is 
this event not quite on all fours with the one under discussion? 
Rana Kumbha of Mewar was murdered by his son Udai Singh. 
Raja Savai Jai Singh of Jaipur had killed his son Sher Singh. 
Bagh Singh of Khetri killed his son who was adopted unto the 
Jagirdar of Sultana, and amalgamated thotjaqn in his own 
estate. In the house of Taimur such offences for the sake of 
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power and territory had become almost a rule of the family. 
Similarly King John of England had got the rightful claimant, 
Arthur, murdered, and Richard III had got his^ two nephews 
killed Many more such instances can be found in the world s 
history. The propriety of ascribing a slanderous reason for 
an offence, which, as shown above, has not been uncommon 
among princes of the land, is questionable. Moreover the idea 
of Maharaja Ajit Singh’s character borrowed by Mr. Irvine 
from the Mohemmadan writers, holds no water when examined 
from an historical point of view. They denounce the Maharaja 
as “wanting in good faith,” “breaker of his oath,” “who had 
slain unfairly many of his kinsmen and dependents,” and “had 
abandoned Farrukhsiyar.” Had A jit Singh ever broken faith 
with the Sayyad brothers? Had he not saved Sawai Jai Singh 
of Jaipur in spite of his ill actions, as he was a relative, from 
perishing in the fire of the wrath of the Sayyad Brothers? 

No mention is traceable' in any history of Ajit Singh 
having killed any relative or dependent. On the other hand. 
Tod speaks of his loveable nature in the following words, "so 
much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted themselves on 
his pyre.s” 

No doubt the fact remains that Maharaja Ajit Singh had 
revenged himself fully for the wrongs done to him during his 
minority by the Mohemmadans. It is therefore that a Mohe- 
mmadan writer, out of jealousy, has falsely imputed such a 
conduct to the Maharaja, without thinking over the actual 
facts. 


As for the dethronement of Farrukhsiyar, it is evident from 
the autograph letters of the Maharaja, and also from history 
that on the one hand the Emperor, immediately on arrival of 
the Maharaja at Delhi, suspected him of his having joined with 
the Sayyad brothers, and on the other, Savai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur, in order to maintain his own position, had commenced 
poisoning the Emperor’s ears against Ajit, in consequence of 
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which the Emperor had thoughtlessly begun his intrigues, 
seeking the life of Ajit. Being pressed by such circumstances, 
he was obliged to side with the Sayyads. A letter bearing on 
the subject has ali-eady been published in the May number of 
1925 of the Hindi monthly magazine Madhun 

The reader will judge for himself how far the faults 
imputed to A jit Smgh are justifiabie in the light of the above 
facts. 

In support of the foregoing we give an extract*, throwing 
light on the subject, from Mr. Forbes’ Ramala, a history of 
Gujarat:— 

“When Ubhai Singh from fear of the Padishah, wrote to 
Wukhat Singh to put his father to death, the Padishah gave him 
the Kdur Parguna as a present.” 

A letter of V.S. 1784 from Baja Savai Jai Singh of Amber 
addressed to Maharana Sangram of Mewar published in the 
Easmala^ just after the above narrative, also goes a great 
way towards bearing out the above fact. 

Before concluding this note, and at the same time express- 
ing our sorrow for the death of Mr. Irvine, we would like to 
suggest to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar to think over the matter and to 
let us have his free and unbiased opinion on the subject, and 
also if there be a chance for the issue of a fresh edition of 
the book, to rectify the mistake or to add correcting notes as 
may be necessary. 

1 Rasmata, V^ol II, Chapter iO.p 125 
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Alaharaja Ajit Singh of Marvvai'. 

1 Pnbliahed m the Journal of Indian History, Madras Vol XII, No 1 (April 1933. ) pp. 85.89] 

In the second volume (chapter 7, section 29, pp. I M-l 17) of 
the hook named “Later Mughals” written by Mr. William 
Irvine and edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, it is stated:-" As 
Ajitsingh felt in love with the wife of his middle son Bakhat- 
singh, the latter stabbed him to death.” The only authority 
quoted for this version is “Tazkiratussalatin-i-chagatai” of 
Muhammad HadI Kamvarkhan. 


„ headed '•William Irvine and 

Maharaja Aji^t Singh published by me in a Hindi Magazine 
named Madhuri” (March 1928) as well as in the “Indian 
Antiquary" (Mai'ch 1929, Vol. LVIII) shows that the emperor 
Muhammad Shah after murdering the two Sayyad brothers 
resolved to assassinate Maharaja Ajit Singh. The reason for 
this IS quite clear as this trio were the most influential figures 
Mn^’ being placed on the 

rertheheln the Emperor first procu- 

^ Bhandari Raya Raghunath of Jodhpur through 
Sa\ai Raj.i Jaya Singh (the ruler of Jaipur), and then induc- 
ing the heir-apparent Kunvar Abhaya Singh by threats and 
temptations, obtained a letter from him, in the name of his 
younger brother Bakhat Singh to get his plan fumed This 

“Rajadhiraj” ^ “ an extraordinai-j' title of 
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The fact that Maharaja Ajit Singh was murdered at the 
instigation of the Jimperor is clearly admitted by the contem- 
porary Mohemmadan writers like Shah Nawaz Khan (Samsa- 
muddaula) and Muhammad Shafi Varid in their respective 
books named “Maasirul-Umara’ and “Mlrat-i-Varidat”,. 


If one sees the prefaces written by Kamvar and Varid in their 
respective histories he will find that the former faced great diffi- 
culties while collecting the material for his book owing to the 
lack of help coming from any quarter, but the latter compiled 
his book after thorough investigation. Further for the events 
in the latter’s history from A. D. 1717 to 1739 (V.S. 1774 to 1796) 
the authbr admits himself as an eye witness, and, as the 
murder of Maharaja Ajit Singh took place in A.D. 1724 (V. S. 
1781 ), the statement of Varid is naturally more reliable than 
that of Kamvar. 

Is it not strange that in spite of all this a scholar like Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, even after perusing all the facts laid before 
him long ago, cannot feel bold enough to decide the matter one 
way or the other, but has fallen for the last 2 years between 
the horns of a dilemma in re-examining the manuscripts of 
Kamvar’s history? I therefore think it necessary to put some 
more facts, in support of my view, which 1 hope will enable the 
learned scholar to decide the matter at an early date. 

In the old chronicles of Marwar it is stated:— “As 
Maharaja Ajit Singh was murdered at the instigation of the 
Emperor his younger sons Anand Singh, Kishor Singh and 
Raya Singh, soon after his cremation, left Jodhpur and 
revolted against their elder brother Abhaya Singh to form an 
independent territory in Marwar. They were also joined by 
some of the nobles of the State. But when after long attempts 
no success was achieved, Anand Singh and Raya Singh took 
possession of Idar which was then in the Mansab of Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh; and the Maharaja on his part, considering the 
restoration of peace in Marwar necessary, did not openly 
interfere in the matter.” From that time Idar has been ruled 
by the descendants of Anand Singh. 
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The same chiomcles also mention — “Accoiding to the 
wishes of the Empeioi Muhammad Shah, Savai Raja Jaya 
Singh of Jaipm and Bhandari Raghunath of Jodhpui 
induced Rajkumai Abhaya Singh to get his father muidered 
by his younger biothei Bakhat Singh This was the only 
reason that, when aftei ascending the thione' of Maiwai, 
at Delhi, in V S 1781 (A D 1724), Maharaja Abhaya 
Singh was prepared to stait foi Muttia to many the 
daughter of Savai Raja Jaya Singh of Jaipui, the Sardars 
(nobles) of Maiwai, to put an obstacle in his way, piessed 
him fiistto pay a visit to Jodhpui But when no heed v as 
paid to then lequest some of them left Delhi foi then lespec- 
tive Jagirs, without his permission, while otheis joined his 
rebellious brotheis Anand Singh, Kishoi Singh and Rayo 
Singh ” 

Thelettei of Mahaiaja Abhaya Singh, dated the lOth day 
of the bright half of Bhadon V. S 1781 (18th August 1724), 
addressed to Abhaya Karan son of the well known Rathorhero 
Durgadas, also suppoits the above fact It contains the 
following — “Abhayakaran the son of Duigadas may know 
the pleasure of Raj Rajeshvai Mahaiajadhiiaj Abhaya Singh 
Some persons have left oui attendance without obtaining 

permission and peihaps they may misrepiesent the matter to 
you But you being loyal to your mastei , should not pay any 
heed to their call, and, seeing this Icttel , present yourself m 
our couit aftei making due airangements theie This is the 
command Dated Bhadon Siidi 10, V' S 1781, Camp Jahanab id 
(Delhi).” 


The chronicles of Maiwai fuitlier state — “To levenge the 
death of their late Mastei, the Sardais of Maiwai soon began 
to inOuence Maharaj-i Abhaya Singh against Bhandari 
Raghumith Though owing to the ministry of Raghunath, all 
the important ofTices of the State at that time, w ei e undei the 
Bhandaris yet the new Mahiiajawas obliged to ordei their 
imprisonment and in compliance with this older some of 
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them, who resisted, were killed. But even this action of 
Abhaya Singh could not appease the Sardars, so the Maharaja 
was compelled to put in custody Raya Raghunath himself 
while at Muttra. 

In Vikrama Samvat 1782 (A. D. 1725) when the Maharaja 
seeing the agitation subsided released Bhandarl Raghunath 
and his brother Khinvasi, the Sardars raised a fresh unani- 
mous protest against this action and pressed him to reimprison 
them.” 

This shows that the Emperor Muhammad Shah got 
Maharaja Ajit Singh murdered with the help of Sava! Raja 
Jaya Singh of Jaipur and Bhandarl Raghunath of Jodhpur, 
and, for this heinous crime, the Sardars of Marwar became 
his ( Raghunath’s ) bitter enemies. This was the reason which 
agitated the Sardars and made them retire to their respective 
Jagirs without the permission of the new Maharaja and 
eompelled him to imprison ESya Raghunath twice. 

Further this was the only cause which afforded an opportu- 
nity for Anand Singh, etc., the younger sons of Maharaja Ajit 
Singh, to revolt against their eldest brother as well as to get 
the help of some of the Sardars in establishing their indepen- 
dent rule at Idar, one of the “Mansab” Jagirs of Abhaya 
Singh. 

These are the internal affairs of Marwar which prove the 
version. Now I shall try to quote from some of the original 
documents, collected by me, in this connection, to support the 
same theory. 

There is a letter* dated the 4th day of the bright half of 
Kartik, V.S. 1782 (29th October 1725 A.D.), written by Savai 
Raja Jaya Singh of Jaipur to Maharaja Abhaya Singh 
of Jodhpur, in which the writer after pressing 
Maharaja Abhaya Singh to proceed to Ahmadabad states;— 
“Your Highness wrote about the money for expenses and the 
Jagir for which a request has been submitted (to the 
Emperor) and his reply on receipt will be communicated to 
you later on.” 

1 This onginal letter was ihown to Sir Jadanath Sarkar at Patna. 
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Another letter, dated 2nd day of the bright half of 
Mangsir (Agahan), V.S. 1782 (1 1th November 172') A.D.), 
of the same Saval Raja of Jaipur addressed to Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh contains;— “And a letter of Raya Raghunath 
has been received by Purohit Budhram instructing him to 
obtain the orders from the emperor’s court regarding the 
Jagir. He has shown this original letter to me. But as 
Sarbuland Khan and the Gurjabardars have informed the 
emperor that the Maharaja has not yet started (for Ahmada- 
bad) the emperor has become displeased and does not answer 
to any request made for Jagir or money for expenditure. I, 
therefore, write Your Highness to start at once as soon as 
this letter is received and after reaching the second or fourth 
stage inform the Emperor of the fact through Gurjabardars so 
that Your Highness’ Jagir may be sanctioned. It is not advis- 
able to make the Emperor annoyed.” 

Letter,! dated the 13th day of the bright half of Ashvin, 
V. S. 1784, (17th September 1727 A. D.), of Rajadhiraj Bakhat 
Singh contains:— 

“And Bhandarl Anup Singh informed me about the Gover- 
norship of Ahmadabad which the Darbar wants to get. You 
should inform His Highness that that Governorship is not so 
valuable now-a-days as the southern people have gained power 
and the raids of the Kells hare increased in the province. When 
Navab Sarbuland, who went with such a large army, could not 
control it, how would “Babaji”2 who will go only with his own 
army, do that. At present I see no gain in the Governorship. H 
will be disgraceful if after accepting the job control becomes 
impossible. Perhaps there may be some other motive in it 
which I cannot grasp. Further you have written that the 
arrangement of the Jagir has been done satisfactorily but it 
requires one lac of rupees, for preliminary expenses, which is 
lacking. You should, therefore Inform His Highness that if 
there is a delay of ten days the crop will be lost and even 
after that without paying the money nothing could be done. 
So, if no other arrangement for the money is possible the 


1. Only last half of this letter has been found. 

2. Elder brother 
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districts be mortgaged with banker and necessary arrange- 
ments made. In no case shouid there be any delay in 
obtaining the orders for the grant of districts.” 

These references show that the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to get his desire fulfiiled, might have promised,* in addition a 
hand-some Jagir to Abhaya Singh through Savai Raja Jaya 
Singh and Bhandari Raghunath but could not bestow it for 
certain reasons. This led the Maharaja to delay his depar- 
ture for Ahmadabad and to press Savai Raja Jaya Singh and 
Raya Raghunath to get the Emperor’s promise fulfilled. This 
action still more displeased the Emperor. At last the Maharaja 
had to obey the Imperial command but he soon arranged for 
the above Jagir, promising a lac of rupees to the officials. 

This letter of Bakhat Singh also informs us that, at the 
time, there was a talk of the bestowal of the Governorship of 
Ahmadabad on Maharaja Abhaya Singh.^ 

I hope Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in addition to the facts laid 
before him in 1928 and 1929 will consider these fresh refer- 
ences, and I am confident, will be able to realise that 
Kamvar’s statement is incorrect. 


1, My idea Tffts that the Governorelup olGnjrat was also proiniaed at the ttme bat (he 

letterof Rajadhiraj BaUiat6ingh mentionedaboToehoirt that, m fact, the point was raised in 

V. 6, 1784 (1727 A. D.) 

2. “Maasirul Umara" also sopports lU (VoL III Page 756). 



12. Mr, Forbes and the house of Jodhpur. 

[PuWished in Indian Antiquary, \ol. LVill (March p. CO] 


Alexander Kinloch Forbes was born in July 1821. He 
came out to India in 1843 under orders of the East India 
Company and lived in Gujrat for a considerable period, 
during which he collected the history of that province and 
wrote the book named "Rasmala” in two volumes. On page 123 
of the 2nd volume of his history he writes that “[on the death 
of Ajit] the Ranees prepared to become satees; they took with 
them Abhyesingh’s younger brothers, Anandsingh, Eaeesingh 
and Kishorsingh, m order that their eyes might not be put out 
according to the Jodhpur custom.” 

We are at a loss to understand on what historical facts the 
writer has based this idea. History tells us that all the younger 
offshoots of the Jodhpur family have regularly been grant- 
ed Jagirs from the State, in consequence of which about 2270 
villages of Marwar are at present in possession of His 
Highness’ brethren and Sardars including those of the Mallani 
District, while only about 770 villages are in fiscal possession 
of the State. Under these circumstances it is open to question 
how far the writer is justified in making such a remark. 

As for the princes, Anandsingh, Eayasingh and Kishor- 
singh, the history of the period shows that they had commen- 
ced their rebellious attempts even in the life time of their 
father Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

It is stated in the history of Marwar, that when the 
Emperor made a grant of Nagaur, in the name of Indrasingh, 
mVikramSamvat 1780, and the latter got possession of the 
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place, MaharaikumarAnandsingh was deputed by the Maharaja 
to take back Nagaur; but arriving at Didwana he himself 
raised up a fresh revolt, with a view to encroach on the 
country here and there and was pacified with much difficulty. 
Autograph letters and other correspondence, bearing on the 
subject, are to this day preserved by descendants of the State 
officials of the time. 

In spite of all this, Anandsingh and Rayasingh received 
signal help from their brother Maharaja Abhayasingh in 
acquiring the principality of Idar. This fact is borne out by 
the Repoil' dated 21st September 1821, of Major Miles, political 
agent, Mahi Kantha, which runs as follows 

"In Samvat 1785 Anandsingh and Raisingh, two brothers 
of the Raja of Jodhpur, accompanied by a few horses from 
Vanoo and Palanpur and the Koolees of Gudwara, took 
possession of Edur without much difficulty. They are said 
to have had an order from Delhi, but the truth seems to be 
that they were invited by the state of the country and most 
likely assisted by the Marwar Prince, who at that period held 
the Subedari of Ahmedabad.”- 

Kishorsingh had been granted a separate estate by his 
father in his lifetime. From a Sanad issued by Kishorsingh 
in V. S 1806' it appears that even after 25 years of the 
death of his father the estate continued to be in his 
possession and no interference was made in it by his eldest 
brother Maharaja Abhayasingh. This Sound is preserved up 
till now by the descendants of its grantee. 

It is hoped that from the above facts the fietitiousness 
of the above mentioned statement in the "Rasmala" is proved 
beyond doubt. 


1 Ra/ma/a, \ol II, P.12o, footnote No 1 

In spite of tbis, the rebeWioasnatiireof these pnaees made them foiget these ohllgn^ 
tions, and th 07 etill did not cease to annoy iheMahftraja 



13. Another Letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of Marwar. 


(Head at the hfteenth eesaion o! the Indiaa Historical Records Cummiesion held at Poona m 
December 1938, and published in its proceedings, pp. 124>li!G) 

(Iniroduclion) 

At the time when the campaign mentioned in this letter 
started, Emperor Mohammad Shah was ruling in Dehli, but 
the Maharatta intruders were gaining ground in Gujrat and 
the power of Sarhuland Khan or ‘Muharizul Mulk,' the 
Imperial Governor of Gujrat, was reduced to such an extent 
that not only he was obliged to pay a tribute called Chauth 
(fourth part of the revenue) to them, but also the districts of 
Baroda, DabhoT, Jambtisar, etc., yielding a revenue of about 
rupees 30 lacs, were annexed by them. 

We learn from a letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji, dated 
12th day of the bright half of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 
(10th November 1730 A.D.) , that out of the districts of Gujrat, 
28 were held by Pilu and remittance of their income to the 
Imperial Governor depended only on the sweet will of the 
former. Pavagadh was under ChimnajI and Champaner under 
Kanthaji. Apart from all this, the Maharatfas also levied 
several other taxes called Deshmukhl, Peshkashi, Darobast, 
etc., in the province. 

When such conditions were prevailing the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah sought the help of Maharaja Abhayasinghji 
of Marwar and appointed him the Imperial Governor of Gujrat. 

• The letter of 12th day of the bright half of Kartik, referred 
to above, states that at the time of the appointment of the 
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Maharaja as Governor of Gujrat, the Emperor gave him 15 lacs 
cash, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. 

After this appointment Maharaja Abhayasinghji returned 
to Marwar, raised an efficient ai my, mostly of Eathor Eajputs, 
took his younger brother Raja-Dhiraj Bakhatsinghji along 
with him and marched towards Ahmedabad vm Jalore, 
Palanpur and Siddhpur. ’ 

How the Maharaja encountered the enemy and in what way 
Sarbuland (Mubaiizul Mulk) was compelled to submit will be 
known from the following letter of the Maharaja, dated 2nd 
day of the dark half of Kartik, Vikrama Samvat 1787 (16th 
October 1730 A.D.). 

( tun nsram ^ n ijfeur I ) 

I aut alsk rt naiu g; uik 5- 
I ? ^ tui UiciO uiift 
I liSai k & ttmun: tmat nut- 
I u gteat k n cfr uiarnlu- 
I stffi uRndi- cf ? 311 h 
I ift mat ^ k sik Efitijt siurar- 
I arc matnft h ffiura ft % wr 5 - 
1 uOuRT gtfr tfi joairai f w ^ 11 

( gsr u U!T ^ I ) 

Hil i H i u i *it f5Ji5ii3m5nuia,gaufa sit tratiStur 
n^triai ?ii fuatuh mg' 

5 ft aiut Wiu g?: feiUT d gr du >noiuma: 

( ttfutrat qS tist I } 

("ra I ) 

II : II tureu at tiatiSiH ( ur Ji- ) 

^tRufutta JT^RRtT ?it umtT — 

tnft ^ uuma mi smttilu sit 1 
utmiiu dha gurtnu uiu ^1 
am mu ^^luia h slhat at th at* 
ijt mu mciiSu quir ntui a 5 - 
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HR S siil# awi yi 2 

HTeT t 3 qi: In 

% 3 ^ 1 : In § atai lea opft 5- 

nat ^ai* aia%^n^ snftiaT t ant In 
a;a a*n atsrt tt sifaA 

% Htaaiai* aRm ^la:c I* at ^ 
aRm onam * araat a ** nt nrela 
^ \s 33 in Iti g jaw Iec g aPRtin 
liRtt iKiit gna* a* aar In 
jnna% a* aqrai rri jn attnt aa- 
aa 5tat% am * Isri a^l *51: aaijt 
at *n3i g alai aswii * atf it ns ^ ni 
atssn *K aft aat * aia g an* aft 
aaa n*at a^ at atai aaa wKni n 
ata g Ir at^ jaaR atani * ig? nt- 
I nftjt: n aRtaftft snat a?)at nt ?ta 
\ gat * aRni ft nf il nt *ai ft <s- 

a=R ft at g atai ft ate § aia % Rn- 
aani ft slat ft ara ft* at tftat ** ftft 
a^ ^ft ft?s atst at atnta g? X” na- 
aR atat ntft <*3 ft nnaie san c ft ai- 

ni 5aR g ntenre n ateai aae 

nt ataai ft ntn niaft at g la ^ al ngat nt 
qftt titai n atta ntatft ntnER ft aea; n atai 
aigat a*ft atn atta ntat fttanat atast 
at ftat aae sge a wen atga ^ eft t%ft n- 
'jti'41ei-jt wetaR jn nt anta ft atai aae 
aat g atai gst wift ftaniat |ft gei ft w- 
aaftt fttat ft ^at ft aR nft atft eft nfti 3- 
aehtt g nng ataR wtft efta w atf i 
33 ta atai 3 ae gftftat nt ataniai 55 ai^ 
ftatft atai ggairaftt gft nt a^ a atft- 
at5 nttft ng atat a alj ifiai n an ^ftai 
nt fttn XII gat ataft atmay ana ftftft 
ata?i ft w?aftt aagtft 55 antai 1 
<t aRatnt atta gnft ae oftat eft ftaftg— 
ft w^etftt aat*at aft a aR arftft etna nr- 
ft ettaai atftft aat a wnaR wntt wi- 
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^ 331 g Jinn w 3^ qic gw sirft td sii- 
q ^ 5iaqR 3tgi; Sf g nga afer qt- 
gSt # dt mqai # mdqt nqi left ^n wnq 
nqt eft ii:i nviK graa gqi ntni ft dftt niftm 
efhn 31 nif I asqft: snqr eftq ftgsKiHi Ift 

Eiift wint sJt dt g3qi3 B wrqi qsi qsi si- 
Bieigre qift qR iftqi 3t sngq’f gaiR erai qi- 
ftdt BRlqt % 5iigB> 3 ft qnei sirs npra n- 
qi sft nens 31 ^igi 5 It qieiBigjft 31 Iraia g 
q^ qra Hift qmi qV.qiai gqi suinift 

31 iqiai ntft 3 jja-si ^ eift ftq smit ^3 \ dtfteft onni q!i3n3 n ^ ft3 
si dftqnsft 

tKt3i 3 dtn qqn ft BmPH stift 'flu dfti aoift 3qi- 
t s^ dftft 3 3a <i3enti d 3tdi 3 ft3 5 I ?( g gi- 
ft qieri ^laY ^li 311 ft gdrsitei qqiq g aig3 
^ al nqiq n ftm q3qij3( dtdtqi ftgai gi3it 
3iarat3ia ft ftdt aift g |3q3 3t q3enq d qi- 
# aw qftqi% ft3 \ gsiai 3n did >ftf % #qft- 
qi % SIR ai siq 3fta b mnt §(tftqi ftg oiirii 
nft 3iaTfjt3iaft ftu sRtqRft g ftfift Jfiw ft 
%ft3% qhn Isiqsg q3eiiq g ft3 ^ ft dhft- 
qi ft ig g qgftft ftqf % 3iJBqi3 ^tqi qiaEUS 
3aiBg ftqit ft gigi Biqia Bdrotq 3i3aiB gldl 
dl qiereis g aan bib:* giiqdR ft quH-TR ft- 
qi Ij ctft snaaftqR qiasngft 3 ft Ij ahn 3itqiq %d 
qmftqi ftqi ft qRisidt gait ftssRiq# 
ft BRB,d snqi 33 ft qia qiga qft qft alg 3q3 qia- 
gift dft 3II3I q 3iRq;R g bri bri sBiraift 
iftqi ft ft3i3ift snft Is dt 531 ft aqra qigi g 
aigi isi ftR ga ftn 3^7 eiqift qn: 3i3iqi3 sm 
qi di iftqi ftii qft: q snft qqqrft ftg 3 ft d> 

Btqift qn| gaiqei 35! qfs St 3iBraR qiRi q- 
qiq g ai53 qRaift di3q:R ft dlB qaB siiqt 
ftg ft ftqiqiqi ftqftqt ^ 3ft aii 3 qRft ft qi- 
agi^ai ft gift ^qftga 33 aBi qRB BigB qt- 
3 ftft qqiqft qgft qrin ft ftaqisii qRg ft 
qqft q 3nsft % sRi aift ft qqiq ft qRwi bot 
ft 3 ft 

I gll I'ssa g qnfti qg R gll ftiSBqiqi^ 5^ qft^ 
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{Translation.) 

Top lines in Maharaja s ottn hcnfhtnting. 

That by the grace of God a great victory has been gained. 
For this you should feel happy and convey the information to 
the Nawab (Shamsamuddaula) and tell him that we have 
left no stone unturned in serving the Emperor, but now is the 
turn of the Emperor and the Nawab to appreciate our efforts. 

If there is some fresh event it will be communicated. 
It is our command. 


Seal. 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayak— may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 


Approval in Maharaja's mvn calUgiaphy. 

Ib is our command. 

Ltiier . 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings supreme 
prince, Maharaja AbhayasinghjI Deva, fortunate Bhandari 
Amarsingh and Prohit Vardhamair should note his favours. 
Ere this every event has been communicated to you one after 
the other, which you might have noted. On reaching the 
village Adalech, we sent word to the Miyan (Sarbuland Khan), 
but owing to his misfortune and pride he could not comprehend 
it and collecting a number of men prepared himself to give 
battle. Under these circumstances on the 5 th day of the bright 
halfof Asoj (5th October 1730) we left the place and encamped 
on the bank of the Sabarmati river, at the village Hansol, about 
3 miles east of the city. Seeing us encamped on the bank of 
the river Miyan (Sarbuland) got frightened, left the place, 

took shelter of the walls and rivulets and posting his guns at 

the strategic points encamped at Shahl garden and Mohammad 
Amin Khan’s garden. Finding no satisfactory stronghold 

bright half of Asoj 
(7th October) towards the west of the city and encamped on 
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the river at Fatehpur in front of the Bhadar Fort, occupied all' 
the strategic points on the hamlets near the river. Soon the 
artillery of the enemy commenced firing from the Bhadar Port 
and the city walls, but owing to the volley of our guns the 
besieged enemy could not raise his head to find out onr position. 
On seeing this the Arakanis of Khanpur marched back from 
the garden of Mohammad Amin Khan to help the besieged 
garrison. For three days both sides continued fighting from 
their strongholds, but the Miyan’s family, who were in the 
Bhadar Fort, were forced by the shells of our guns toleave the 
place and take shelter in the house of Rustam Khan. ' When 
the Miyan realised that the fall of Bhadar was imminent and 
the city was to pass in the hands of the opponents, he on the 
lOth day of the bright half of Asoj (lOth October) came out 
with all his army of 8 thousand horse and 10 thousand foot and 
attacked us. But there were enough men to answer him. In 
the battle which ensued 500 men of the Miyan were laid low 
while on our side 15 or 20 men lost their lives and a number 
wounded. 

When we received this information, we and RajadhlrSj 
(BakhatsinghjI) led our army against the MiySn. On this 
the Miyan posted his guns to the fore-front and himself took 
shelter behind the hamlets. When the guns of the enemy began 
to cause havoc, we, after holdingconsultation with all ournobles, 
and dividing the cavalry in three divisions, attacked the enemy, 
and leaving behind the line of his artillery fought a hand to 
hand battle with the Miyan’s men. This fierce battle lasted 
for about one and a half hour, in which the Miyan was forced 
to quit the field and fleeing away for 3 miles entered Kasimpur 
and took shelter in the houses there. But we too followed him 
on his heels and besieged the town. There again he took shelter 
in a mosque and put up a defence for about 50 minutes. But 
as nearly all his army was annihilated while fleeing and only 
about 80 horses remained with him, who too were wounded, he 
considered himself unsafe and again took to flight from the 
place, crossed the river and re-entered his former camp. 

Soon Shekh Alayar Khan led a contingent from the city to 
render help," but was killed in this action. By that time 
it was evening and we returned to our camp. The horses of 
the Miyan’s cavalry, whose riders were killed, were brought to 
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our camp along with the artillery which he took with him to 
fight us. In all one thousand or twelve-hundred of his men, 
including persons of position, were killed and seven to eight 
hundred wounded. By the grace of God and good luck of the 
Emperor a great victory was achieved and everything set right. 


Our own charger received three sword-thrusts and two 
arrow-wounds. Three arrows flew past touching him, but by 
good luck left no fatal effect. In our army though the number 
of killed was small, yet that of wounded was fairly large. 


By the grace of God every one has been favoured with luck 
You should make rejoicings and acquaint the Nawab with 
every happening. He might have also received our letters sent 
direct. 

A shell hit Rajadhiraj but by the grace of God could do 
little harm. He also received three slightwoundsfrom arrows 
which could penetrate his armour. Some more arrows hit his 
helmet and armour but could not penetrate them, pis charger 
also received three sword-thrusts and six arrow-wounds, but 
by the grace of God he was saved. 

You wrote that by fighting and punishing the Miyan the 
Emperor will be pleased and will grant our desired object. 
Therefore according to his commands we have punished the 
disloyal governor and now everything else depends on the 
Emperor. 


After we reached our camp, we received terms of surrender 
from the Miyan through Gusain Bitthal Rayaji, but we paid no 
heed to them. Now he has sent these terms to all the Imperial 
Officers as well as to our big nobles, for which we will send a 
reply later on. 

Next day, we again marched, after making necessary 
arrangements, but the Miyan dare not come out of his 
camp and remained there hidden. Courage has deserted 
him now. 
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Convey all this information to the Nawab. A list of men 
killed on our side has also been despatched which you should 
bring to his notice. Submit all this information to the Emperor 
after translation and inform the Nawab that in fulfilling the 
task we have left no stone unturned and now every thing else 
IS left to him. 

Dated 2nd day of the dark half of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 
1787 (16tb October 1730 A.D.). 

Camp Fatehpur, 
Suburb of Ahmedabad. 



14. A letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of Marwar 
relating to the Gujrat aftairs. 

(Written for the SVIIl Seagion of the Indtan flistorical Records Commaaion to beheld at 
Mysore m December 1941. A D.) 

(Introduction). 

The letter, dated 10th November 1730 A. D. was written 
by Maharaja Ahhaya Singh, from Ahmedabad, to his ambassa- 
dor at the Mughal court. It discloses the devastated condition 
of Gujrat as well as the weak administration of the Mughal 
Court, and commands the ambassador to ask Nawab Khan 
Dauran, the minister of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, for 
the early despatch of men and money in order to bring the 
affairs of Gujrat under control. 

The letter which is preserved in the Sardar Museum, 
Jodhpur, measures 5' 4" x 9". 

( wn HSfrTSft ^ searaff *i fewf ntbrni ) 

sft titmara em- 
i u g efts n efts ft sera ^ ft— 

I uift ft tfift siraj sm; 55 ^ sift irmi fl 
I hit I cftu g snst laid qiuat ft aisi- 
u ^ftais ft& ft uirftf nam ftft a# at sift sftr g 
[ht] fttof^gi ^st at ft rat fst gt 
ft 4: eft gafR 

I am ft sfihf nftisat gstria eraxR oaft efts rtr atai^ eft genna 
fttsi RmfroT ^ ft RiiR fftm aftm ^ ail a gat ft sift aift ft" 
1 gift ft gsin ^ sns n^ai ft mesit stnitii ft aiara si aaii eiam sni- 
eiftt Hift gaft 55 air am fttaisia % atiir air rtat ^raisiftm ll 
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fsgaisi sft Tiacr&s^i: 

Ji?t«atfei3t nSRjar sft 3t^:fe5 ^3: jn^- 

&5R3^ 

^ g<: ^ 13^ <Ea?l33: 

( H^raa ^ ) 

pTR % 

( 33 ) 

ll.ll. ^fet wt waii&gt Hi5raa(«TO3 nistn- 
3 at SwfeS ^3 5r33r3 Hit STOcfittl ai(-[3-] 
tanw^li g3tgi3 3133 ^ 

11 cW 1 3»:3f3t snit 13133 3^ % 31313: Bl^t 

3113 ^Ttiais wijft 3R;3> 33^ f 3T3 |3I3- 

3 53t ^ g 3313 g 313 3351 3 : 1 % 3113 '^a qtanit 
5 a> 31^3 3t 313 ^ojt3>^ g ^ 3 3ri^ i> 333 

33^ g^ am 333 %3 3j| ®t>3 ll ^ 31- 

^ 35t 3# 33t3 am sat 3at:ft atsr sawft ^- 

3t g ^ ^ SRI?! it uftiit 33331 5333313 I?! aW 
feilJft ofWt gaft3 3t3i5:ftasl5=Rt^3^|[gsft] 
^3T3 slat ail g wa 33313(3 stal [ al] 
aiaat (t 3353 aiaata aia3it 3n3t3 ai3t asa 
5Bt3t % g as 3|ai3t aissr 3 # 35 1 ai3t 3^333 a- 
Ssft % Ir siaai^t ^ 3(3 35ft li ai 333 aiaaia d ar- 
3 ? a3i3 laf ejf 3 aliastag^aasligasisg 
sta ^3t 3 ^ ?a aft am 3t33 sid^lsarai- 
St 333; g at 3331 33 ft sna arai ft arata ft^aar 
^3 a 331 ?re at SIS aftfft ft ^Rarat I aasgai- 
af g ftottai g wrat aa g aiai 3!ia g3ar [s] 
ft anjat ft ai 5 #aa at ft aits la^ sftt aatft ata 
aiast at33toi5ai aftat aiaat ^ ft aftfta aftat a- 
aatsaft ^at ft aaa alata 33 at gt ritai ftgr 3 ft- 
st sit ft 3RtB gaa siatat aaa atat ata aft 3 at- 
aiatat ft ftsaa aiaft ata gtat g tratsft aigs- 
a ata gta at! gaigst 3 ^ aal^ aatft arga! aft- 
ft ata aia ft aiasr g gftaaa nats ft It gta 3c a- 
3:331 g atg ft 3t% 5 gis aaiftat aifti aift 3 ft aiats- 
s fttsarft ftta ^ ataft3: ft ^tift a(3T fttft ^ aslgift 
aaia 3 ftar % ftagat ftaaa ft ^fta: aiasi g- 

ftaaalgtftftftja^aiiftaataristrft ataftat- 
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glories of MARWAR and the glorious EATHOE3, 
sfl- a it 55;«r sli 

sRift iw 5 tit ^ shiimBa a wa U lito ai 

aiqm ^itraa % S ara awnt uaa % €u_itr> 
atu! ?r ?isia a ^><n a % ai g wi wa- 

aaifet OTT^ ^ la ahj 3#3 at aiaiat ^ %t 
^tinai^T tf ^ ata at a ataai*ft ataia aata 
gatia atta* it araai^ ^ a^a ^ aitt 
aiai sat atat ^ tlst % g azit aga ^ atiain \- 
aai at a aiaw a Cta sit qta a at aia aja at- 
a aat atat tiail aiaia atTOiai tt alai aat 
d aid attan g ^ % arita m laat^ ataia 5 
% ^a g la^ at^ ^ itt tt arita g la- 
a aia a<ai>i ^ai amaijt atai it ta attaai ^ 
g aiaait rtoo g ^ qrat fait ait ant at g ataia 
rftqi aa aid ana jatqt aita aigi aisi a:t ata; a at- 
ai a ntai ?t aaiait aital g last aiin In qiaaist n 
a sat g at ^aiat qila atai tl aqtaaa ait ^tijt 
tfttqtaaai aiiat niarft sfi onta ait ataniat 
St aiat^ g snjt wiita ai% at^atat ata stotr am at 
aitt inttqt sail Ind 3 att 151 a aitSta aroi aaqg^- 
at ift %?t ^g ti aatni ^ janit at silt it tit atg? sii- 
d sftgaant tt ifi't la^iftat g at ga nm^ sa^t 
a a lit aitnia asatt nra ai: a aina laai- 
a att atat ^a ilti ^la aga m aq 'a siai taiai 
tBlqr sgt % atai a ^t ail asmi g aS aita sjt g ai- 
m sia ati awit ta ?ia g ata.^at g aiia at 
ai 3 ^ gta #qt \ aa laart aiatiiasit tt s g sitat w- 
a a srita ^tai % atsi aat tittsnt g tit^ titaia ai 
t a ta ^tinit s 3 lat^ d alahii tt doit aia dsn a 
4 ^ 4 atat sfitn ai aa a aaia a aisisst a sift ahud at- 
d a^ at 1513 sftd % at III aitia a sittitiit qtar ama 
a siraia da aft g Ittsi gt. 3 ;Hi aqt aaa a dt sii 
at nisi at tt arita sit a ^ atm aitui g siTta qt- 
sft at da rttt msd qtro dt d| jia d In titat 
tttaia g titiq da a qiatad aiia tniq d tit ^ d- 
OT qtiti ntaift q^tatra a qiatitd tt tittat Iga a- 
t til'^s g aaia gittsna qiar% a d tit trrfi ana aai- 
a1 atitr agst aitai ^5 qtg atd d a^ga qia- 
ggt »t arn g iftd% atgg nttit t alaisji tt aii- 
a gtata atra aiqt amqtit ada tt gagat aqi- 
a g dat a sit! adai tt gtsia aniijl saqgt 
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3 i 5 ns ai! ^ aaa •wiit a fftai Hpiai natn 
a sna atij g aicw^ ?' tjigt ORr end d iidilft ci>- 
d g dis wjtni <i ^5ft?r mim ti atafn 
ijatm n taV ai 5 n dOi it n< sista^ g g'n- 
ata^e^i 3ad aw ?g<i: g >jnn gaa ^i>qi disreft 
aiair saa aSar a snre ^sFsft^ at ^ ata * 
dtul aaa ^Ci a Jure a g% at sjij tftat 
^ti a dtain aSat tfttifK It qij tittft a qt g ear- 
t a(d aqtd ti atat ait 5> ana aftat g ?i5t tV ga- 
a: d an gta § l>?t aft gt a atanniat a aifta 
aN tiftaiit aftaft ajt %>■ dfta alg nitaV at ^ 5 g 
gim g iftassW g gatia sat St aigat 15 ft ftai- 
^it tiiti aata t gTsi atfta a aigift a aatn ti 
^gatia aitg ft nta'> gta ai tnft staa mtet 
^ afta t: gatia ft ft aji ^a t arsft^ % g gi- 
3 PH atm mifft a arga |a> % 3^ ti Sagdi ai- 
gi §at % g gata did dttft tt ^t % tfttmit a a- 
sara giai ^taaaiai afttiai a^l: ft %gtia | g 
3 airi €5 g aan g mgaV art atgaV aft % ftgi a 
mti%% Esatfta aat ftgi 531% aia aift? g 
Ttaia gatgai taft aata ft In atm li siat- 
ftlft Is g aaiaafi Is diaia sift ftwatita mtal 
a aatai miaai tfttmit ft gatia aat ai g ga- 
tra ^ m 5 a g a aaft and aitmtt aftai ^ g aai- 
ti art aadi jaiai ft tiiat aat mtia^ a gid ft 
di3 aftai ft dtiaia mtta1 a tiftmK ft aimt ft 
draft tidifatta ft dinit tiftrit ft traiiatid 
ft Idiml mtam lant dft gnn jama gai ^ alg at 
mm and g aimtg mt ttlan aa aigtraisft a silt 
ftaaftSi sna araars ma ata mft altr aat 
ft and ft alai 'ftft a and aiatng ft aitn mi- 
ft aratiis str’a atj-a aSai ft sita sfteft g ^ ni 
atOTig"l tnft aia aidt ’a sail ata tiftmit tt 
agdiai ^ gft g? afi atm stia atatngi ft ta 
taft ft d Bta magt ganu asft arte gait Sttia 
^sttl ft aaia ftat% g aftmit ft aiaft: a ftift a 
a a% at aitii g ntaw mtra ftal aniil^ asrt a 
gift ttdag agft dtnt tiftiia aat ft at stiit gm 
asalftilsg tiftd maddtgta tigmgai a- 
I Bird aftii g) g gaaftdf 3 ftgnaft g aftt aft 
ai % aiilft aftr mtd sir g ^ fttft agl n't adt at- 
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T 331 ara^; t3W% atJiFft w’si slt- 

# at g g giwtat a; g J=R3nn 

^ 

OTa laavs x.\ g? K\ gii ais'taia 


(Translation). 


The hnei on the top and margin written tn the Jl/a/jnrajo's own hand. 


You should inform the Nawab precisely what is 

written. 

Nawab had remarked that in our honour lies his honour. 
The time has now come to make good his words, and so 
arrange for men and money to be despatched immediately. 
Send money atonce, otherwise it will be difficult for us to re- 
main here under conditions in which Sarbulandkhan lived. 


Convey this to the Nawab. It is our command. Further 
you wrote us that we should atoncc leave for Gujrat, so that 
our object may be gained. We have accordingly, , arrived in 
Gujrat, and succeeded in performing an unparalleled deed 
which has not been performed by any one else before. Now 
it is your turn to render service. Your services will only he 
appreciated on your making arrangements for the 8 months' 
expenditure (to be now incurred), Jagir and getting the 
deputation of military assistants. Y ou have our royal pleasure, 
so you may live in peace. 


Inscription of the Hopal seal. 


By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
the sovereign, king of kings, paramount sovereign Maharaja 
Shrl Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Soor (sun) and Vinayaka — may these fi''® 
deities always bestow favours. 
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Approval of the letter by the Maharaja in hts own calligraphy I 

I 1 

It is our command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, -paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji Ueva, Bhandarl 
Amarsinghand PurohitVaidhman should note his favours. We 
had already favoured you with a letter and everything should 
be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore- 
said letter for the arrangement of money which we hope 
might have been arranged after discussion with the Nawab. 
A fresh reminder has again been despatched, which you should 
hand over (to the Nawab), and press him for money. Every- 
thing depends upon it. Nothing is left out of the Kharilf crop. 
Nawab (Sarbuland) has squeezed every pie of the income, 
whether it was given willingly or under pressure. The dis- 
trict ‘Ijardars’ (lease holders) have also likewise collected the 
rent. This is the real condition of the Khariff crop. As re- 
gards the income from customs, it can only be realised when 
the trade flourishes and that can only be collected when people 
r ill re-inhabit their homes. The Nawab might also be know- 
ing that there is no source of income left under this head as 
the whole of Khalsa and Jaglr lands have been resumed. You 
should make him conversant with everything. 

Further, we are sending the account of receipts after its 
preparation by the Imperial revenue officers etc., and the 
Nawab is fully aware of the forces kept here and the expendi- 
ture required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are required here 
for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 
rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. As regards assistants, only Azmatullakhan was sent, 
whose expenses also fell on our own pocket. Such was the 
poor condition of the equipment and finances when we under- 
took this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbulandkhan was the Governor of the 
place, who, inspite of receiving a crore of rupees as well as a 
large number of military assistants from the Emperor, sal 
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Approval of the Utter by the Maharaja m his own caUtgraphj/ ' 

■ I 

, It is oui command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shrl Abhayasinghji Ueva, Bhandari 
Amarsinghand Purohit Vardhman should note his favours. We 
had already favoured you with a letter and everything should 
be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore- 
pid letter for the arrangement of money which we hope 
might have been arranged after discussion with the Nawab. 
A fresh reminder has again been despatched, which you should 
hand over Cto the Nawab), and press him for money. Every- 
thing depends upon it. Nothing is left out of the Kharlff crop. 
Nawab (Sarbuland) has squeezed every pie of the income, 
whether it was given willingly or under pressure. The dis- 
trict ‘Ijardars’ (leaseholders) have also likewise collected the 
rent. This is the real condition of the Kharlff crop. As re- 
gards the income from customs, it can only be realised when 
the trade flourishes and that can only be collected when people 
rill i-e-inhabit their homes. The Nawab might also be know- 
ing that there is no source of income left under this head as 
the whole of Khalsa and Jagir lands have been resumed. You 
should make him conversant with everything. 

Further, We are sending the account of receipts after its 
preparation by the Imperial revenue officers etc., and the 
Nawab is fully aware of the forces kept here and the expendi- 
ture required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are required here 
for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 
rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. As regards assistants, only Azmatullakhan was sent, 
whose expenses also fell on our own pocket. Such was the 
poor condition of the equipment and finances when we under- 
took this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbulandkhan was the Governor of the 
place, who, inspite of receiving a crore of rupees as well as a 
large number of military assistants from the Emperor, sat 
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^ sit g g % g atain ssi: tdt 
% ■ 
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(Translation). 


The Itnei cn the top and margin nintteii tn the Maharaja's own hand 


You should inform the Nawab 

written. 


precisely what is 


Nawab had remarked that in our honour lies his honour. 
The time has now come to make good his words, and bo 
arrange for men and money to be despatched immediately. 
Send money atonce, otherwise it will be difficult for us to re- 
main here under conditions in which Sarbulandkhan lived. 

Convey this to the Nawab. It is our command. Further 
you wrote us that we should atonce leave for Gujrat, so that 
our object may be gained. We have accordingly, , arrived in 
GujrSt, and succeeded in performing an unparalleled deed 
which has not been performed by any one else before. Now 
it is your turn to render service. Your services will only be 
appreciated on your making arrangements for the 8 months 
expenditure (to be now incurred), Jaglr and getting the 
deputation of military assistants. You have our royal pleasure, 
so you may live in peace. 


Inscription of the Royal seal. 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
the sovereign, king of kings, paramount sovereign Maharaja 
Shrl Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Soor (sun) and Vinayaka— may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 
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Approval of the letter by the Maharaja m his ouin calligraphy 
It is our command. 

. Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shrl Abhayasinghji Beva, Bhandarl 
Amarsinghand PurohitVardhman should note his favours. We 
had already favoured you with a letter and everything should 
be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore- 
said letter for the airangement of money which we hope 
might have been arranged after discussion with the Nawab. 
A fresh reminder has again been despatched, which you should 
hand over (to the Nawab), and press him for money. Every- 
thing depends upon it. Nothing is left out of the Kharlif crop. 
Nawab (Sarbuland) has squeezed every pie of the income, 
whether it was given willingly or under pressure. The dis- 
trict ‘Ijardars’ (lease holders) have also likewise collected the 
rent. This is the real condition of the Khariff crop. As re- 
'ards the income from customs, it can only be realised when 
he trade flourishes and that can only be collected when people 
vlll re-inhabit their homes. The Nawab might also be know- 
ng that there is no source of income left under this head as 
he whole of Khalsa and Jagir lands have been resumed. You 
ihould make him conversant with everything. 

Further, we are sending the account of receipts after its 
preparation by the Imperial revenue officers etc., and the 
Nawab is fully aware of the forces kept here and the e.Ypendi- 
ture required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are required here 
for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 
rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. As regards assistants, only Azmatullakhan was sent, 
whose expenses also fell on our own pocket. Such was the 
poor condition of the equipment and finances when we under- 
took this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbulandkhan was the Governor of the 
place, who, inspite of receiving a crore of rupees as well as a 
large number of military assistants from the Emperor, sat 
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idle in the city, while the enemy devastated the province, and 
he (Sarhuland) dare not come out (to face them), but being 
over-powered paid Chauth (fourth part of the ' revenue) . 
This shows the strength of the enemy. They are not even 
satisfied by the levy of Chauth, but Baroda, Dabhoi, Jambusar 
etc., yielding a revenue of 30 lacs, have also passed under 
their control. Surat including 28 districts is under the sway 
of Pilu and any remittance of their revenue depends on his 
sweet-will. 

Pavagarh is held by Chimna, and the fort of Champaner 
is under the possession of Kantha. They pretend to be lords 
of the land and collect Chauth, Deshmukhi, Peshkashi and 
administer some of the places also. Such is their audacity. 

This was the condition prevailing in the province when 
Sarbulandkhan, by proving himself untrue to his salt, disobey- 
ed the orders of the Emperor, and severed all his connections 
with him. The reason was that for the last 1 5 or 20 years, 
the Subedars of various provinces have thrown off the yoke 
of allegiance and have not conceded the control of their 
province to any one whom the Emperor was pleased to send. 
The mighty have dominated the weak. This is the condition 
of the empire. 


He (Sarbuland) also viewed it in the same light and was 
also backed by some miscreants. He thought himself safe 
relying_ on his huge artillery, munitions, number of soldiers, 
a fort like Gujrat and the tottering condition of the Imperial 
court. Looking to the weakness and the chaos at the court, 
it might have turned out as he had imagined, but we, on our 
part, taking into consideration that we have under-taken the 
task, collected artillery, gunpowder, lead etc. from our own 
purse, and as by the grace of God, we already possessed the 
forces we fulfilled this difficult task with the help of our own 
men only. Among the Imperial officials, only Karimkhan 
joined us with 200 horse while the rest of the show was staged 

“ff'O to 15 lacs of rupees to 

Miyfin (Sarbulan?)^Tro?k!“’' 
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The task which could not be performed till now in the pre- 
sent* regime has been accomplished (by us) and we gained 
control over the administration of 22 districts. A man like 
Sarbulandkhan was defeated and driven away, after being 
deprived of bis artillery, and he quitted the place after many 
entreaties. All of his big officials were put to the sword, yet 
he was so proud and'arrogant to hand over the city to us only 
on condition of the receipt of 40 lacs of rupees as his dues. He 
also invited the enemy (Maharattas) and used ali other 
tactics, but so felt the blow of our sword, that he lost his wits 
and begged for pardon saying — “Maharaja, considering the 
old ties of friendship existing between us, kindly forgive 
me for the follies committed by me. It was due to my bad 
luck that I created so much fuss^ Some of the Imperial nobles 
Instigated me to oppose you and I reaped what I sowed. Now 
I may please be spared my life”. This was his plight when 
he left the place. 

We on our part have rendered sterling service and now 
it is for the Emperor to appreciate it. As we had undertaken 
to fulfill the task, we completed it by arranging for men 
and money fiom our own purse. We never pressed him for 
money and military assistance etc. at that moment, thinking 
that the Nawab might not take it as an excuse for our unwill- 
ingness to proceed to Gujrat. This was the main reason why 
we did not write to him in this connection. But it is not fair 
on the part of the Nawab that he should sit silent over such a 
matter. Relying on our own forces and putting our lives at 
stake we have successfully completed the task, but had anybody 
else undertaken this task, he would have been utterly ruined 
by lack of men and the money and the Imperial cause would 
have also suffered. The laxity in the control of other provin- 
ces as well as the weakness of the Empire is due to such 
negligence. 

■ The Nawab is wise enough in every respect, and we, rely- 
ing upon his word, had undertaken this task. As the Nawab has 
the burden of the control of other affairs of the Empire so it 
is incumbent on him to arrange for the despatch of men and 
money at his earliest. The Nawab knows every-thing about 
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the enemy. To arrange for the upkeep of the force for a 
period of 8 months i.e. up to Ashadh is essential, and the enemy 
if not fully crushed will again raise his head. This is the 
reason why we have to keep a force at an approximate cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000 per month and accordingly will require rupees 40 
lacs for the coming period of eight months. In Gujrat the 
winter crop has been damaged and the condition of the crop of 
the rainy season has already been narrated. 

Further, Sarbulandkhan, who had received a huge amount 
from the Emperor and in addition plundered the province and 
resumed Khalsa and Jagir lands, when departed from thisplace, 
left I ^ years salary of his forces in arrears, and as he could 
not arrange for the transport he managed for it by selling 
gunpowder and lead. As we too were short of gunpowder 
and lead, we purchased these things worth rupees 20 to 25 
thousands. Others also purchased the same from him. This 
is the plight of the city and the province. He who dare not 
even come out of the city, did not maintain a force as large as 
ours and collected all the dues of the rainy season crop quitted 
the place in such a paucity of funds. This shows the devasta- 
tion of Gujrat. 

You should impress upon the Nawab all these facts and 
make him aware that if he wants to check the activities of the 
enemy, he should arrange for all these requirements. A dis- 
pute about the Chauth between Kan th a and Chimna is '.going 
on, hence they both will return here. It has come to be known 
that Muhammadkhan has left for Ujjain, and has been given 
rupees 36 lacs to meet his expenses. Besides this, as per his 
wish, he has been promised the services of Hada DurjansSl 
Bhaddriya etc. to assist him. The Nawab may therefore be 
informed not to despatch any one of them (Bhadoriya etc.) to 
that side and acquaint Chhatarsingh, etc. who have already 
left the place to reach here as early as possible. The enemy 
seems to advance towards this side, and the Zamidari system 
is to be abolished. Explain all these facts to the NaWab. 
Our previous dues were to be recovered from the revenue of 
Gujrat, but nothing is left here and we owe rupees 45 lacs to 
the creditors, so try to get the amount of our pay charged to 
the revenue of Sambhar and also manage for the fresh sum 
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required for 8 months. Further remind the Nawab to carry 
out early the orders already issued regarding the rest of our 
Jagir, Rajadhiraj’s Jagir, extra Jagir for ourselves and 
Eajadhiraj, and the grant of title Formerly, when Roshan- 
uddaullah put up a false complaint (against us) to the 
Emperor, you satisfied the Nawab, who in his turn convinced 
the Emperor and the Emperor wrote (us) about his faith in our 
loyalty. Now the Emperor has realised the true facts, and 
the mouth of some of our enemies have been filled with dustw 
But at present, the condition of the Imperial court is as it is. 

Jaisinghjl is at present trying to get Fatepur, Jhunjhanu, 
Jharod etc. in his Jagir, but you should endeavour to get them 
included in our Jagir. In ease you fail to do so atleast get 
them leased to us, but in no case they should pass in his 
(Jaisingh’s) hands. As orders regarding Rajagaih, Masuda, 
Kharwa, Bhinai etc. have already been issued, so get their 
compliance immediately. You sent us a request about the 
aifalrs of Surat, therefoi e we have despatched Musatkikhan 
and the Mutsaddi, who have written to us that either the 
enemy will vacate the place or he will be punished. As they 
have also mentioned about the money for their expenses re- 
quired there, so we have instructed the officials to arrange for 
it accordingly- It is our command 

Dated 1787 V. S. 12th day of the bright half of Kartik 
Atrjissviwr' .'.TAPA Jl } 

Camp Shahibagh (Ahmedabad). 



IS. Maharaja Abhayasingh of Marwar and the Nizam. 

(Bead at the sixteenth session o{ the Indian Uiatoncal Records Oommisaion held at 
Calcutta in December 1939 and published in its proceedings, pp. 211-21'!.) 

The letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh of Marwar submitted 
here, throws some interesting light on the underhand tactics 
to which the Nizam resorted in order to create an ill-feeling 
between the Peshwa and the Mughal Court as also on the dip- 
lomatic genius of Maharaja Abhayasingh. 

The Nizam and the Peshwa were jealous of each other’s 
power. The former was the foremost soldier of the time- 
But being defeated by the Peshwa Baji Rao I, he intrigued 
with TrimbakRao Dabhade, the Maharatta Commandcr-in- 
Chief, with a view to reducing the influence of his rival. 
About the beginning of 1731 A.D. Baji Rao I decided to invade 
Gaji-at. But as sooa as he reached Ahmadabad in February 
Maharaja Abhayasingh, „the new Governor of the province, so 
put diplomatic pressure on him as to win him completely over 
to the side of the Emperor. 

How the Maharaja set the Peshwa against other invaders 
of Gujrat and how the Nizam tried to deprive the Peshwa of 
the imperial favours— will be known from the contents of the 
following letter. 

( ^ Rsrasn ^ n itfeci i ) 

M sit Mehycsit % 

I am 5ft# w Siam g taft 5 I ^ dbaims- 

1 ^ dtvr Im ma ft auar ag- 

1 ft mftga ft a ^ ft ftaia gift guft # 
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I ^ dl gst w ofhsnir H^SHt !i 
I ^ tig f?t gr ^ Imi w gBrairi g gt 13 - 
I 31 gi igi: k ^ 'RaiiTi % ^ 

^ 3ram JioiT ! sirat-3 g ^ ^ 

Htsir 3 IT«I 31^311 ^ 

I fl?31 "aiHtai ■ft'ira 5 Hi-nl sftRI 

I tit Si sToi^ft ^ 5 fe ^t imrt SI ^ ats!^ 01:^ sitiii- 
sig sistsi timifli ig siici rt ssji^ *13^ ^mrar 

isiTst Stilt Stsrrat tt It 3t ^ Igt wsit 
S«t Stg qRiHitit « g sireit st Fsnrart 
gsTon l;ai tSlsra S ssk s^ sjgSt^ Bt\3it sitat; 

Sw eila^ Rift sts niiT^ 3 ti arm §351?^ 11 

( 351: S SRI ^ I ) 

ST^RISST at i^gtru-iiytrll^io^ w^qfa ais IdAl^Sat: 
tTsgratfaf 131 R^Rijit at a^sfes aig- 

^ 3 rgi^^g R^ttrs^g rri^ 
eft ^ ftia gc ftRiRiR S gt Sa get ewteta^t 

( ReRt 3 it ?Kt get I ) 

fSRstl 

(>t=r) 

mil ftiftt sit sft ttsta^gt: ReRi3tftTO3i Reitnn 
at a^ftteSt tretaa StatY sft RtRiguSt ^Rstastt 
a all ast^ftia Sti stYaRtst etg gtugie sita^ 

II aai araeraa aipt ail eateta risir 5I aiit sit 
siiR % Ria etat g| g est gftt ae^t mt et^ atatstasT 
SRistt^ gttaita St <Kta S aimiaS a?il 51 a aftRat 
Ala ^ sitani St alst g gtAeta gaa sRRstaKiai gst aat- 

t: aaR aiai San: aet fttRsft aaa sftstiR St area: g # S atg 
St Sat aarstar gIgEre St atS jl sttaret gaiare at aaia S 
aiet eigl atg aiat snueata aaS salat siiSt atg aig % a” 

Rti R Sat % S aatS atg St RR % g eig attain iRtati sn- 
sft % g gtaia gnat etgt S ast sitg S sttaiRatgata: at- 
S R^ % g sitaia S a:^ aiagie g RiaR are^ gam S- 
giaa^ asitS aSt aft s: sitanR S ^aai ai^S g e^are 
St Rtait RTsa: ^ fet qtg aaS g anaai a toi at- 
3tiRSt<tRiSlsi|%g|g aafig arc Ra stagt ? lai at;- 
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^ ^ <TRr- 

JTT? ^ ai5i5i ?n^? «!^t 3R3^ ^ f OK qr^^ni ’TIcT- 

^ fe'im tI5U 

^ ^ ^nn ^ ^tT % f^r ^ kk^ 

^ jm % En?i I# g^FTEi rt tnrahi % ei^- 
^ En^cT JTcn«ra% R'iEira 5 ^ q^ eik^ ^- 
735 Tf ^ ^ ^ 

5t^ ^ E Eii^ra TT g^ \ m ^n- 

q qtcK ^ EiT^ srI 5ft?#q g Rit § 5 t qrcrai?^ ^ 

qt^TEi SR^ EiT^Ei 515 g srrm ^ g mcaq ^ ^ cft- 

^ntni €)■ g % kr ^ ^ jks! jih- 

^ qtsufragpHT ^ <^51 ^ qt JitsK"^ air- 

qr ^ <ri^ ^ qis?7r5 ^ cn xqsi^ q 

m SKiq ^ ER^ 5T tr <fT qqtq^ ¥Kt^ HKt ^- 

m ^ ^ REnq qrq Im % 5 RRTEI RtSlV EKT- 

g ^ ^ft^eftoi^qn ^ ^ g r »5Kt 1571 eft rt^ irjt 

R^ E31RR <hliu RKIcT *5 R»tR 33T^ ^ 3lV- 

UT 3R< ^IK RTRIRT R R*ftR T g^h^R R^K 

RTR % RTRtRT RT^t <ftRT X?KT t^^Rl Q 5 STcTR R g* 
m g f^raK ^ R^R RTcKn^ k RTift RERR ?cl- 

d RTTTTpSt RK"^ liRK R^ ^ ^ ^R 3ng[T ^ ^• 

Sir m ^3rcr sraR ^ sfbrx r riri eft eftr sftrtt S %- 

iHsrTR 5n^ g: R 33rg sirr r ^ fimi rrt: 

ETK R RI^IR ^ fRUIM Rftl^ x'hiTq- 

%% RT qR^ kzi ^ Em ft ^ f^ft ftk^- 
t: ft xRigq RiMylft RR^ whn ^ xnicft Rrtr- 
niej cni¥^ RR^RI ft RRfttft ^<iRi g snrnRT 

RT snr RlR ^ RtftR fKfr R^ig RRT? 5fN^T Rl^- 
73q R qft R RI ^ rVt:t^ R^ R^T ^5 ^ ^ ;f^_ 

R ^ iftftft RRC ?rT g Rig rrw Rmra smmi 

R 5RT73 ft qrft ufhftft ^ 3III5 OTRIR RRTBR % 5T 7K- 

sufiRT ft tftftVqr HKf srrft r rjir ft rir rj rtt^ ^ ft- 
m ^ R 5IK EK^ ^ gSKTR ft ^ ift ^ft tn- 
^ Rjr R Rift R'K EftsT R Rra^iq ^ |j3|cft R'^ft R 511- 
iftft efhjj ft qpT R R R% g ^ rjrJ ;f^ 

SI^ RI ?ITft ^TR RRiq X Rftft ^tft % g RRI^ 

EiTRft R ^ re: Rig ftrft <imeiji Rft ^ira jjsktr 
n ^51 R (dg % ?rmT ^ g qhi rittr ^ 

^n RTRK ft ^nnpKra ft srpfk ft xim r gm ^rk nfto 
ft 5^*^ ^ ^rai rre: wt sttr iftft 5 dr m prt: t 
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<mtrT g mn ntr wim qini asft tjtw m Ht iro- 

# sitsnii ^ tn^ni ^ oftS % Enmnt % iies- 
% g tUTIt; w siltift gqt g q?^ ii gjig 

w sn^ir 3 'ftsn fei t? gq'^ srii a>: qist qft- 
nr *113 sn^ g mgq ^1; tsra ^iirf g otsott 
g 5t3T htoWt ^ g sftjiiq 5 ^ct ifig g snift sii^ 
q snqrft qt FTtfiqH: sicfr =t sriqu T> qVaR^fi 

at ^roan: pat qt<!r \ *Rtt> wa q?tqt ^ ahm d 
ant ai<h! atm g 5 t& ^ aiatns^ ^ sirat ^ Ji mt- 
^t s^tma ama a mta^ m^-al ^ aaia Tt aA^ll 3^ 

Tnam Tt pa ^ apg ottar atm arjim aaa mt arta 
ataft garp at Imp gmaat ^ g gqiw «a J airt 
mia g gaare p aaiaai p mia p ama mia 
5t a# g mt neat pa aaa a ^ta ^ laatmt am- 
a p ^ ^ ptat ^ ataia ^t a? aa mA ?itm t? 5a- 

fitatT aaia p ^ ^ afe # g aaia aA? rni- 

a at mtl aft aft ^ map iitpa aift aaa aa.- 
mt fta at aJT^ aft at alg aaig ptar ^ s^r aiaf 
prft yta^ a:?^ af Im gaga? 3 a prft TpipH a>- 
^ mp ftm a atp gm a gm ft aitan? gmtaia ft- 
a g aftaaaK spa pftm^ gaat^ 
aiaa tisais p %a g^ ta gii Si ga ^ian 

{Translation ) 

Top and side lines m Maharaja’s own hand-ioriting. 

May Almighty always protect us. 

That by the grace of God we have achieved victory. The 
helping force of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, which too was with the 
enemy, has also been destroyed and all have turned well. 
But Baji Rao has not been favoured with thanks and assurance 
for his help. If the Nizam himself comes here we are prepared 
to deal with him (in the right manner). We have written as 
much as was adequate and have done as much as was possible. 
But the news received from the Nawab would undo everything 
and if such is the will of God something of this sort must 
happen. You should tell everything to the Nawab and settle 
everything 

Also arrange to remit money soon. Tell the Nawab that 
without money we cannot manage the affairs of the province 
even for a single day. Here there is no source of income, and 
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therefore inform the Nawab and arrange to send money with- 
out fail. What more can we write in this matter? Without 
money every effort will he futile. We belong to the Rajput 
race and therefore believe that whatever the Almighty desires 
will happen, but the Emperor will lose the province. Tell him 
(Nawab) all these facts plainly, and in case he is prepared to 
comply with our request and gives us the required money, you 
should stay at the court. If not you should take his leave and 
come back without wasting a single moment there. It is 
our command. 

Writings of the Royal seal. 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayaka — may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja's own Calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler, king of 
kings, Maharaja Shrl Abhayasinghji,i and his heir-apparent 
Shrl RamsinghjI, Bhanijarl Amar Singh and Purohit Vardha- 
man should note their favours. 

We have received your letter and noted its contents. 
"Before this we addressed letters to the Nawab,^ which you 
must have delivered to him and must also have therefore 
discussed the points with him. 


There was a fight between the armies of Trimbak Rao 
DabhadeS and those of Baji Raoi and ours. Trimbak Rao, 
Mughal Mominyar Khan, the commander of the Nizam’s® army, 


■>■1. MahataiA AbhayM.Dgh .as the ml,, rf ManiSr tnd th, Governor oFonirSt 

'• J ™ U’” ol Empe, or Moiammad Shah. 


1720 a'‘n\”a,ed“ ■>« “ 
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and Mula Panwar were killed; Panwar Oda, Chimmna', and 
Pandit of the side of the Nizam and Pilu’s^ son were captured, 
and we were victorious. You would have imparted these news 
to the Nawab. 

Pilu, Kantha'*, Anand Eao and others have fled away with 
their armies, Pilu fled to Dabhoi, and his (Pilu’s) brother is 
at Baroda. We have despatched our armies to both these 
places, and hope to get them vacated soon. As Kantha has 
fled to the Nizam-ul-Mulk, you should ask the Nawab to inform 
the Emperor^, and get his orders issued to the Nizam with a 
strict warning, that he should comply with the commands of 
the Darbar (Maharaja) and should not give shelter to Kantha, 
Pilu and others. 

The army of the Nizam too is destroyed, and if he comes 
again to this place to avenge himself there will be a battle 
with him. Therefore, you should ask the Nawab to bring all 
these facts to the notice of the Emperor and get his orders 
soon despatched. 

This time Baji Eao has rendered meritorious services to 
the Emperor. So a robe of honour, a “Farman” and an ele- 
phant should be bestowed on him as well as on Eaja ShahQs 
and a roh of honour on Chimna®. Further, after explaining 
everything to the Nawab also arrange for the bestowal of a 
“Mansab” on Baji Eao. We also remind you of the important 
problem of our own “ Jagir” and hope you will again discuss it 
with the Nawab. If he is inclined to comply with our request 
settle the matter with him in such a manner that our mission 
may be brought to a successful end. 

1 . Cbimna]! Damodar nas for eome time the pnme nunister of Shambuj! II of Kolhapur. 

2. Plllji Gaikivad waa the foonderof the preaentUalkwaddyaasty of Baroda and one of 
the two most prominent Mafaaratta officers la Oojrat He was killed by Maharaja Akha;a< 
Buigh of Marwar in 1732 A D and was succeeded by hia son DamajI Gaikwad. 

3 Kantha]! Kadaiu Bhande was the other in«»t pronunent Maharatta officer of Gnjrdt 

4. Emperor Mnhammad ShSb Nasiruddin ruled from J7J9 to l7iS AJ). 

5. Sliahu, the Raja of Satara was tho grandson of BhivajI and he appointed Baj! Rao 1 
as his Peshwa id 1720 A.D. 

6. I think the reference hero a to CbtiaaSfl, the yoanger brother of PeebwS BS;! Rao I 
and not to Chimnaji, who belonged to the opposite camp. 
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Some time back we wrote about the case of Baji Rao, but 
owing to the verbal or written misrepresentations, the Nawab 
could not grasp the reality, and has informed the Emperor 
that Baji Rao, only being afraid of Trimbak Rao, has joined 
us in this way and therefore he could not help us in any bigger 
task. But the part played by the armies of the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Trimbak Rao has come to the notice of the Emperor, and if 
he wishes, other facts will also be brought to his (Emperor’s) 
knowledge. 

You should inform the Nawab clearly, that we have done 
all this fully relying on him. Yet he has neglected it in such 
a manner. Let us know what the Nawah wants. Even the 
expedition against Sarhuland Khan' was carried out at our 
own expense. As we had undertaken the task, it became our 
duty to finish it. We have written so much to the Nawab for 
sending us men and money with a view to enabling us to face 
the enemy. But nothing has been done uptill now. He should 
consider well whether this mission, the progress of which he 
(Nawab) has been delaying is of the Emperor or our own. 
'These days there was a large concentration of the forces of 
the enemy, and both the armies arrived here. When we failed 
to see any provision being made by the Nawab, (to meet the 
situation) we apprehended that in case there was any adverse 
result, it was we who would be blamed for it, as no one would 
say that the Nawab did nob do any thing in the matter. I" 
these circumstances we tried hard to bring over Baji Rao to 
the side of the Emperor, and giving him every assurance des- 
patched him with our own forces equipped with strong artillery 
to punish Kantha, Pilu and others. We have thus, created a 
split among them and managed to crush the rising. 


We thought that the Nawab would appreciate our action but 
instead of that he has written us to punish Baji Rao, drive him 
away, and give him no help whatsoever. It appears that 
the Nawab _has_ written all this at the instigation of the 
Nizam. Is it fair that the Nawab should act on the advice of 
others when the task has been entrusted to us? He believes in 
what these sycophants write, and neglects the real facts. Only 
consider that though Kanth S and Pilu usurped the land of 

1 . He waa the Goternor of Go}rat,bat was defealprt j : — 

Biagh, the ne'wly appointed Governor of in 1730 A D Maharaja A 7 
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Gujrat for the last eight years, he (Nawab) favours them and 
gives no weight to winning Baji Eao over to the side of the 
Emperor. Tell all these facts to the Nawab plainly and inform 
that we have done all this with full faith in him. But if he 
does not care, we are not prepared to keep this province. 
What advantage can one have in Gujrat these days? On the 
contrary though we have to bear all the expenses from the 
revenue of Marwar, yet he (Nawab) has neither done anything 
for our own ‘Jagir’ nor for that of Eajadhirajh 

Eecently the enemy threatened us again and therefore we 
managed the affairs in this way. By the grace of God, we 
were successful. But had we depended on the Nawab, it would 
have been worse. He writes to the Nizam to punish Baji Eao, 
while we brought him (Baji Eao), whole-heartedly to our side 
and sent him to punish the Nizam. (Is it not strange that 
inspite of all this) the Nawab has written to us in such a way? 
If Baji Eao is left alone, he would join Pilu and Kantha. In 
such circumstances how can we leave him alone? It appears 
that though the Nizam wants to create misunderstanding 
between us and the Nawab yet he has no courage to advance. 
Had he come forward, he would have been punished, and 
further, if he thinks of advancing against us, he shall be punish- 
ed. But what should we say of the Nawab on whose support 
we counted for completing this task. 

You should now submit the ease to the Emperor and put all 
these facts in detail before the Nawab. If the Nawab wishes 
to keep us here, he should manage according to our letters. 
He should also note, that the present condition of Gujrat 
makes it imperative that he should give effect to our recom- 
mewdatious. Nothing has yet been done even about the ‘Jagir’ 
of Darbar (ourself) , and if he does not like or cannot manage 
it he may do whatever he thinks proper. Here is the province 
of Gujrat and he may send any one he likes, as its Governor. 
Again tell him that inspite of our remaining busy here the 
Nawab does not do anything in the matter and_ wants to ruin 
us for nothing. He should either do the work, if he so wishes, 
or give us leave for personally approaching the Emperor. Tell 
him everything plainly, discuss this case in all its aspects, 
settle the matter favourably and let us know everything about 
the favourable or unfavourable turn of the case. This is our 
command. 

Dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Samvat 1787 ( Shravanadi ) ( lOth April 1731 A.D. ). Camp 
Ahmedabad. 


J, Rajadhlraj Bakhataingh was the yoanger brother of the Maharaja, 



16. Maharaja Abhaya Singh of Jodhpur and the 
tactics of the Nizam. 

(Read at the third Indian History Congreea held at Calcutta m December 1939 and pnblished 
in Its proceedings pp 1112—1116.) 

When Maharaja Abhayasingh, the newly appointed 
Governor, took charge of Gujrat in 1730 A. D. the condition of 
the province was deteriorating. The Maharatta officers were 
ravaging the country without any opposition and the Imperial 
revenue also was left to the mercy of these marauders. 
Consequently the whole province was threatened with severe 
famine. 

Under these circumstances, when Peshwa Baji Rao I, 
arrived at Ahmedabad to plunder the province, the Maharaja 
persuaded him to side with the Emperor and sent him against 
Trimabak Rao— the Commander of the Raja of Satara. But 
the Nizam, who had joined Trimbak Rao on account of his 
jealousy with the Peshwa, tried his level best to misrepresent 
the whole affair at the Mughal court and divide the Pe.shwS 
from the Emperor. 

This second* letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh, repro- 
duced here, will show the real condition of the province at that 
time and the underhand tactics as adopted by the Nizam. 

( ^ HSirraj * h ^eil nfeqi ) 

' ( "t ) 

I usnil ( <c ) 

I etm % ^ 5iV«t u ^ 

I ^ mtiaisl gaq: sirai gliui gqr ( w ) 

I gllqi qj dial gfjqiq \ ^ wunrm sni 

1. This 13 the Bccond letter which was written by the Maharaja, In this connection, olTthe 
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I 3Ill A wl 'Eol et" ■ 

I 3 mg whift ma ti ?tfi alj am^n 

I at fftara ^ ^at ^ mwt atarii siiTO 
wa a;erat I5 ^ ga^ia ? gvit at misit ft ar 
a>at isj:=at aw a ftat feirt mna g are 
ft !Kt a art at ft atm w rnmat gam Is 11 

( gsc ft aa I ) 

ngimai at feaia aataift ^aara at aaaftma:- 
agtaaifatia agtaat at att.fttgaa: fintaft mg- 
ftaatatfta agtnatg aaa 
gift aiai fata gt: fftaiaa: ft gc aa aai at'aaiaa; 

( nstvtat ast I ) 

§a;H% 

( 151 I ) 

ll!ll fata eft at aaptftgr aigtaatfera argt- 
ata eft aftfeaat ntgrcnt tetta eft anfaatft 
fta aaata an aaam atii awma ^ g a 
wna aiatft 

n am gratia reft lataa gat % g am area: atft 
ag aga aata g aaft aift atai =ct gam area: at- 
a^ artaft am gaig aiaata ^t awgiaa re? 
at atat ft rear ataft ijt a ft at aft aigKta at amt 
ft g«a g ataaraia afta ^t otgts ft atgaft aiaw 
# a?:ft aftsft ft aft arsmsi d jwtm atawf g gaft 
a oiRitat ft atga ft agat ^atat ft ^ma: ataiiaotgoia: 
aiamg at ga:a atatm rt aam at mat ataaa at- 
ftaia ft ftffl^t ft «5rat at aiaaig ft re gam % 
ft g aistmg oigft aataift ara gai^t aift^ g sir 
aia ^sift aftfti Is ataaig ft at aig aarnat at a- 
at atgmain at gam ^ ft aratmai g atftaia ft gat 
aigt gft laft aare aaat g maa at siiftfta atgftsjt 
atm aaft ftatai amt ajmtat ft ftma iaaag ma 
aMt g regagt mar% ft ftgatg argr aftft 55 
g nasit aiarat atft I5 ft aata ft at siift ft ottmtft 
aft aaattj ftmaaft g a atgat fang ftl aamaia- 
ftt Bitft fftfeai g ai area: ftiaia ftreaift ft ag- 
ft am amtt ft faai fftaia fasaig aiigt awtat % g 
ftft Tgftt aaia iftata ft laata ai^ It ft Igft re 
gftam ^ ftma *ft aft % ft lai aare stiaai ft at- 
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gid HI HiftHt areft ^ H3I3 % igloi ^ 1 % 'iis 

HI 5 HHIT 5ilE « H g aid SfllaH alaH 

PI cd qi^i % iiSiHH g >inai5 d 
tsRiSI ^ % tor wad maaist h aiiid 
d laal ^a air 1; aid idisa sK^a'i gw | 

aia I'S'Jvs a as gll 

Translation 


Top and marginal lines in Haharata s own hand-writing, 

but the 

Nawab and the Emperor did not care for it. Now they 
will see the consequences, but they cannot blame us for the 
result. Communicate all this to the Nawab and arrange for 
early remittance of money. Here is a great scarcity of grain. 
Whatever was available has ah-eady been consumed, hence we 
cannot pull on any longer without money. Inform the 
Nawab of every thing clearly, and if he does not do any 
thing, get his permission and come back. It is our 
command. 

Contents of the Royal Seal 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun, and Vinayak — may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s aim calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter, 


By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler, king of 
kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji' and his 
heir-apparent Shri Kamsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh and 
Purohit Vardhaman should note their favours. 

Some time back we had sent you a letter and therefore 
jou obould discuss the points mentioned therein with the 
Nawab- and settle everything accordingly. 

' y. received a letter from Efui Rao“ in which 

he has state d that relying on the word s and commands of the 
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AND THE NIZAM’S TAOTICS. IcS 


Maharaja (us) he has sei-ved the Emperor* whole-heartedly, 
in the battle against Trimbak Rao^ and others. He made no 
difference in the commands of Maharaja (us) and the Emperor, 
and has rendered good services. But the Nizam-ul-Mulk^ has 
recently sent him the original orders of the Emperor communi- 
cated to him (Nizam), to Bangash-*, and to us, and informed 
him that while such are the orders of the Emperor he is weak- 
ening the side of the invaders by fighting against his own men. 
On whose assurance is he doing all this? The Emperor has 
already ordered for his capture and punishment. This infor- 
mation has disheartened him (Baji Rao). Though he was 
already getting such news from different sources, yet we 
retained him by giving assurances. At present, after reading 
the original letters, he is perplexed, relies more on this 
news and intends to leave us. We had already written 
to the Nawab to send a ‘Farman’ (a letter communicating 
Emperor’s favours), but the same has not yet been received. 
Therefore arrange immediately to dispatch the ‘Farman’ 
etc., as was stated in our previous letter. 

We are yet keeping him here by giving assurances. 
But as the Nizam is gaining (his) confidence, he would hardly 
remain here. Though the Nawab relies on the Nizam to such 
an extent, yet he (Nizam) behaves like this. At present 
Kantha® has gone (to the Nizam), but if he intends to come 
to this side, he will be killed You should explain every thing 
to the Nawab, so that afterwards he and the Emperor may 
not blame us. To avoid all this, bring every thing to the notice 
of the Nawab. By disclosing the imperial seciets to Bajl Rao 
the Nizam has done a great harm to the Emperor, yet the 
present Imperial court keeps such sort of information about 
the services of its officers. Tell every thing. This is our 
command. 

Dated 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Samvat 1787 (Shravanadi) (lOth April 1731 A. D.). Camp 
Ahmedabad. 


1, Emperor Mahammad Sbab rated Irom 1719 to 1748 A I) 

2. Trimbak Rao Dabbade was the comioaiider in cbief of SbSbaji’s army and bad joined 
the Kizam to reduce the power of Peshwa baji USo I 

3 Nizam-nl Malk (AsatJahl Cbitiknljch Khan conquered tbe Deccan by intrigues and 
money and in time became a iirtually lodepoi-dentrulcrol it. 

4 Muhammad Khan Bangash, tbe tfghan soldier of fortune founded Fairukhabad as hia 
capital and gradually acquired the territory from the modern Aligarh to the southeastern 
boundary of the present C-awnpore district Ho died in 174d A D 

B. Kautbaji Kadam Bbapde was one of the two most prominent MaharaHa Officers in Gu jrat. 
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wira Bi^i ’m ai 51 (sn) 
a aTOtaw: aaat atan aat- 
a § Y^a^a siaa aS- aiYt gad g 
^ amtY Yi aid naiaa Yraia a ['^ ?- ] 

Bl ai aaia Yiro gad % a ai? aaai 
ijtai g aatat § dt al a m at- 
ad at ai^ ail yi# ad a aa fd daia 
lar d; aYdy at aig aftat d anal ^"t 

jt add Ytsai ataY SYaa j?ft: dlat Yia- 

at atl at d aY (KYat at Yigrai aatl 
aa aYa da aYa 3{ta y aata d aatat 
\ dtfft Yitai aaia d atgsr aig ata yi ^- 
YYT g ^ ataia %& diY at! aiatYitc aia feui aa a- 
t at aig Ymt aiat d atad Yet ataY sina diat 
YiYamt ait at gusy and dg g dd aiY aiatY Yt aia 
aY dt a> add YtYai 1 a aiaar Yt ast^Y addid dt ad 
att aaoia ad d gdl aid Yd dm aagm d d gsYia 
d gtd aaa aYmd a aid Yti|Yrt at a% awdadt mr 
aaYidaaK Ytaratt agar Yt mdYdat g aimdt 1 
BttY at ataatYtai Yd d mal d aa^Y ^idd «it md sftai g 
Yi$i d aftn! ata at dlYatY d ai^ d aia ga md dt 
& d% adaflYt aY dar aa 1 « w'd aardai ?ii d 
gad g;a % Yt 1 ataaiad aatYmi ^ai ?b at aada aad 
g gata mdat % a% YtdYatY Yt aimi ataa aitar I5 % diia: 

Yai ^ mt maia ^aia dai d dtadYt aaia g matY at ada 
atagt ad a dYd a at astY anat mtYlt sdatYt 
ama g aatad saYa at aft aaim mtmi gd aatm 
Y Yi% Bidd aYa; g mamd ata gaai^ Ytd aft ata 

ataimfi%a at* a^d Yd dmt li=56tai ataa airad 
a ataiam |Yid gata % wIy gdaa aataitmatY ogat Yt 
ofidtai g aimaft gma % 11 

( ggY d a’t dm ) 

asiittat sit ftgmra aai<igsptaia sit YiHYidsaY 

HgiYiaiidiYisi agtYWt sit marfds da iasiad 

aigdstYaadm ada^dg Ytad 

gft mat fma gY iitataa; d gY am Ytgt asgtaa: 

( JtBiYrsn aa mgt i ) 
pial 
(aa 1 ) 

II : II fttfit sit sit YRiYidgY sgiYtsi 
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HisiTiat sft !!iHfeHa> W5t- 
Tia iRUtT rft Trafsaat q^ia 
wil swTfga g qwi? aiaal 
n a«ii I luftH qig aeqn sart istooc qi- 
er sii^hV siooo g HSt asT 3 ^ a^q: aiiqt 
sit 5 t qTqn: Tt wa Tt %Tt qftft gqi qf" 

aiTt sunlit q^a ^ wqt ami t? q- 
qa qHtai qi qi^V a qat^ a #at ^ s^ta 
am qiai a^t g aia d at t«i a qt qtil 
auii ^ lilTa % siat g qia^ aig^ f- 
qi Huats: Jill siaqfaq ttn imi^ ft 
ftat ai g «taa ectqt ^ siV^t o\ "Ria teti 
g ami Tt rftiai niqi ag awa ataais: i^ooo 
HTtqi alqi stqi g qtat^ uieqa: aat- 
q: aqi a> aiaiqli: gto dg aqt 3% qt- 
at ^ HKoitqt ^ qiat it hr jd aigi 
% g aidt dtfqtT aiiqiit !t ai ai- 
^ agsftqi ^ ian % wa <ftg ata qtc- 
^ g aaq^ gi atm aiai =00 qTare 
It qatT sitat Ma atq ^ atat «tt g 
Tt ata qqc qtatsi ga sftqi ft qfta it 5- 
a git g agaft tit |qt g In mz aat- 
a aatat g ama uftqt qi®?t g aint. 
qi alia g aiaa atai ft qqaga qa: 5- 
q ^qniqi g ftain gq c q^ift ftg gqi ft 
aata il aia aia qiaiat it q^ ft asn ai- 
qat ^ a. H aia qi g qTiit atqi 55 at g fta 
qq^qi % qita ania aftt 'sHa aq- 

qqt 3a ^ aft ft aati g mtai ft ftai ^ai Ij 
g aifta agt a, ft qtgi g aai ataaniaft 
m ft 3qi qqiT it m-n: si-tqi it Ij g 5 gai- 
mt s^t feli g awiaiT aai aj ft ft aqat at qt- 
g gai qret fttg it aift n garair qtai it 
aiTHItaa aal agn qiagiq it gg q- 
< 3 at CT aqta it qaiaqi qi d aw n sit- 
rftqi sit ft aaraai aift aaa it a^ qq- 
g g ft qiaais it ataq g ft smit gona- 
fta g narani it gaa sitqit sit g mm- 
a ^ gig ana laiaq gi Stu aaw a 
qiqaTOii aqiq ft ftg % g qra ^ pa g 
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^ sicfi- § 'Tim ^:r 

^5^ ^ 5fc3Tq?ft 5 «T- 

^331^ crrorr ^fhiF g 5fl%(T ^ 

^<Tfr ^vS=:*; XX ^ClfQ U gt! 

Translation 

Top Itnesin Maharajas ovm kand-wnltno. 

May God always be our Protector. 

Your petition as well as the letters addressed to other 
officials were received and the detailed information known. You 
have done excellently well in negotiating with the Nawab hence 
your services have been appreciated. Settle early about 
the grant of Jagir, in this your loyalty will be known. 

All the southern people have become hostile to us and we 
have left no stone unturned to serve the Emperor. Now if 
the Nawab will comply with our request we shall maintain 
ordei in the province (of Gujrat) and hold it, otherwise we 
certainly do not want to keep it. If the Nawab does as 
desired by us and allots the whole revenue of the province to 
maintain an army as long there is the fear of invasion, for a 
period of a year or two, deputes assistants and permits no 
landlord to raise his head, 

Lines on the margin in continvation of the above, 

then we will remain here and care for the safety of 
the province, otherwise we are determined to leave it. He 
may entrust it to any one else whomever he thinks fit. If he 
sanctions the grant of our *Jagir% we will hold the province. 

You previously made a mention about Malwa, but we do not 
like it and you should not accept any proposal about some other 
place but try to get the ‘Jagli-' in Gujrat. Then our true 
metal will be known. You will gather full information from 
the letter of Dhannuda. 

You mentioned about Yadgarkhan and the Jatl (^ain 
priest). Better keep both of them under your palm and 
do whatever is useful and serves best the purpose of the Darban 
Do not care for whatever others say. We have reached Baroda 
and tomorrow will march towards the Narbada. We have 
captured 24 fortresses from the enemy and posted our garrisons 
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in every one of them. The rest in possession of the enemy will 
be speedily taken. 

At present by the grace of God the enemy will not be able 
to remain on this side of the Narbada, but later on it will 
depend upon the arrangements made against him. By the 
grace of God the enemy dare not stay within 50 miles of us. 
Rest assured from our side. We are pleased with you. Now is 
the time to render your service. When performed satisfac- 
torily it will be acknowledged and appreciated. It is our 
command. The detailed information will be known from the 
letter of Dhannuda. By command. 

Contents of the Royal seal. 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, King of Kings, supreme prince, Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun, and Vinayak-may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter *n Maharaja's oum calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter, 

By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler. King of 
Kings, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji and his heir-apparent 
Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh should note their 
favours. 

When Pilu, the plunderer, after crossing the river Mahi 
with 15,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot, advanced in this direction 
and Darbar’s forces were encamped at Vareja his (Pila’s) men 
came to negotiate the terms. In the course of discussion they 
showed reluctance to hand over Baroda and also used some 
harsh words. Though there was no hope of arriving at 
a settlement, yet to pacify them we sent Inda Lakhdhir, 
Bhandari Ajabsingh and Pancholi Ramanand to negotiate 
and secretly instructed them that on receipt of their written 
request we will send a contingent. Accordingly, on receipt of 
their letter we despatched 2,000 selected cavalry. When this 
force neared the camp of Pila, Lakhdhir went to him (PiW 
under the prete.xt of obtaining his permission for leaving 
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camp, and there he killed him. His (Pila’s) brother is 
seriously wounded and is sure to die soon. Further there 
were other five nobles with Plla, who too have been killed 
on the spot. At the same moment the cavalry also reached 
there and plundered the camp. 800 (riderless) horses were 
captured by our men and the others who fled to save their lives, 
were looted by Kolis on the bank of the Mahl. After this our 
army marched and camped at Bhadarva. As the enemy 
wanted to cross the river at this place, we made the local 
petty landlords responsible for checking their advance. 
After making all these necessary arrangements we again 
marched and encamped at Baroda on the 8th day of the bright 
half of Vaishakh (21 April I7?2 A. D.). As the contingents 
of the enemy were encamped in the fortress of Kandali 
village and 2 or 4 other places, we sent our detachment 
which 'drove them away fiom their shelters. Nowall the 
troops of the enemy have assembled in village Koral on the 
bank of the Narbada and in the fortress of Dabhol, He has 
with him a large army and there is also a rumour that Cma 
(the mother of Tiimbak Rao) and OdS Panwar are coming 
from the rear to his help, but there is no danger on that 
score. We are going to punish the enemy and if Cma and 
tida will come to his help they will also meet the same fate. 
Your leport acknowledging the receipt of the information 
of Pilu’s defeat reached us and the informations which you 
conveyed regarding the pleasure of the Emperor, satisfaction 
of the Nawab, negotiations about the Jagir, etc., presenting 
‘Nazar’ to the Emperor and the services rendered by you on 
this occasion have been noted. 

Do alltheworksatisfactorily, be friendly with Yadgarkhan, 
who is in favour of the Nawab, and alsonegotiate through the 
Jain saint. Try to please both of them and keep them friendly. 

Hold this cause of Jagir extremely important to all others. 

It is our command. 

Dated 13th day of the bright half of Vaishakh, Samvat 
1788 (Chaitradi 17891 (26th April 1732 A.D.). Camp Baroda. 



18. Capture of Baroda by Maharaja Abha>asingh of Marwar. 

\Head at the Seventh All India Oriental Conference held at Baroda in December 19J3 

and pubUshed in Indian Culture, Calcutta VoL 1, No. 2 pp 239-Ji2, 1931 A. D. ) 

It would come as a surprise to many to learn that the 
territory now ruled by the Maharaja Gaekwar was once 
under the sway of the Rasfrakutas of the Deccan and Lata 
and that its present capital Baroda or the ancient Vatapadraka 
was given in charity by RastrakQta king Kakkaraja of Lata, 
in A.D. 812, as is evident from his copper plate‘ of Shaka 
Samvat, 734. 

Besides this at the time of the Emperor Muhammadshah, 
Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur killed Pilaji, the founder 
of the present Gaekwar dynasty, and captured the fort of 
Baroda. 

The events connected with the capture of Baroda are 
related as follows : — 

The author of ‘ Sehrulmutakharin’a writes 

" When the Emperor Muhammadshah became displeased 
with Raushanuddaula (on account of the numerous complaints 
of bribery received against him), Samsamuddaula gained 
influence at the Mughal Court of Delhi. The latter soon 
appointed Maharaja Abhayasingh as the Governor of Gujrat, 
and wrote to him to take charge of that province as early as 
possible and send back the previous governor, Sarbulandkhan, 
to Delhi. The Maharaja, taking it as an ordinary task, 
sent his representative with the contingent of an army to 


1. laJiaM AvijMarf, Vol Xtf, ly). 


2, Volume II, pages 402-463. 
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carry out the order, but Sarbuland refused to 
hand over the province. Thereupon another representative 
was dispatched with a larger army to enforce the compliance 
of the order by the obstinate governor. But when he too 
failed, Maharaja Abhayasingh himself proceeded towards 
Gujrat (as he was being repeatedly pressed by the emperor 
to do so at oncei). Though, at first, on his arrival at 
Ahmedabad, with his brave Eathor army, a fierce battle was 
fought between him and the governor, the obdurate Sarbuland 
was soon compelled to yield ; he arrived in person with 
some of his ioliowers to see the Maharaja at his camp and 
to settle the terms of peace. During the discussion Sarbuland 
took a very submissive attitude and informed the Maharaja 
that he considered him as his nephew, denied having any 
personal animosity and added that the battle had been 
fought simply to save his honour.” 

Soon after, when arrangements for money and transport 
were made, Sarbuland left Ahmedabad, and the Maharaja 
took over charge of the province. This event took place in 
1787 V.S. (1730 A.D.). 

Ml'. William Irwin and Sir Jadunath Sarkar write in 
the ‘ Later Mughals’^ that the aforesaid battle was fought 
on the 20th October, 1730 A.D., that Sarbuland went to see 
the Maharaja on the 22nd October, and that he left for Delhi 
a few days later when necessary arrangements had been 
made for money and transport. But the mention of these 
events in a letter, dated the 4th day of the bright half of 
Kartika, 1787 V.S. (I9th October, 1730 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh, sent to his agent at Mughal Court, shows that 
all these incidents took place before this date. 

The weakness of Sarbuland had given chance to Pilaji 
the representative of Khande Eao Dabhade, who was the 
commander of the ruler of Satara, to establish considerable 
sway over Baroda and its adjoining territories. This 
led Maharaja Abhayasingh, soon after his possession of 
Ahmedabad, to march against Pilaji. 

L This fact 18 proied b 7 the letters of ICartika Sodi 4tb sod Manguir Eadi 2nd 
1782 V.S , *ent by Saral Eaja Jay&amgb of Jaipur to Sraharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpnr 

2. Volume If, pagea 207-213. 
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A letter dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, 
1787' (Ghaitradi, 1788) V.S. (10th April. 1731 A.D.) of 
Maharaja Abhayasingh to his agent at the Mughal Court 
states : — 

“ Our armies, together with those of Baji Rao, attacked 
the garrison of Tryambak Rao Dabhade and killed Fanvar 
Mulaji and the Mughal Momlnyarkhan, the officers of Tryambak 
Rao and the Nizam respectivelyi. We also captured the son 
of PIlu along with Panvar uda, Chimna and Pandit. Thus 
a victory has been gained over the enemy and the armies 
of Pilu, Kantha, and Anand Rao have been driven from the 
field. Pilu himself has sought shelter in the fort of Dabhoi. 
The fort of Baroda is being defended by his (Pilu’s) brother. 
But our armies have reached both the places and will soon 
compel the enemies to surrender. Kantha too has fled to 
the Nizam. ” 

Another letter of the same Maharaja, dated the 11th day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, ' 1788 (Ghaitradi, 1789) V.S. 
(26th March, 1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, relates the 
latter events as below 

“ On Pilu’s crossing the Mabi river, our army 
advanced from Chandula, whereupon Pilu sent his envoys 
to our camp. We advised them to evacuate Baroda anu 
Dabhoi and swear allegiance to the emperor. But PIW 
replied that he would not humiliate himself, for not only 
had he preserved his independence during the time of the 
last three Mughal Governors but had even forced Sarbulano, 
who had invaded Baroda, to pay him Chauth (the fourth 
part of the revenue). ” 

“ These people, instead of giving a straight battle vaj 
to van, take the enemy by surprise. As soon as the vanguaro 
of our army advanced about five miles, Pilu fled towards 
Dakor. Apprehending that our further advance would simplf 
mean an indecisive chase, we contrived to fi.v them on the 
spot. We sent some emissaries to negotiate with them and 
then dispatched a column of 2,000 cavalry on the 9th day o' 
the bright half of Chaitra (23rd March). The emissaries 
killed Pilu, and the cavalry too reac hed there at the ap^'^l. 

1. Thu Is the year commencing from BraeaQa. 
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time. Pilu’s brother Mema and a number of his men were 
(also) put to death. Seven hundred horses and a number of 
“ Janjals ” (long rifles fired from forts) were captured 
along with many other articles. We are soon reaching 
Baroda to get it evacuated. ” 

These facts are further proved by a letter, dated the 
)3th day of the bright half of Vaishakha, 1768 (Chaitradi, 
1789) V.S. (26th April, 1732 A.D.), written by Maharaja 
Abhayasingh to his said agent. It records that at that time 
Pilu had 1,500 cavalry and 5,000 infantry with him, and 
that the Maharaja got 800 horses as the booty. 

It further states 

“ After this engagement we reached Baroda on the 8th 
day of the bright half of Vaisakha (21st April). The enemy 
was compelled to evacuate the fortresses of Kandali, etc. 
Now they have gathered, in large numbers at Koral, a village 
on the Narbada and in the fort of Dabhoi. It is reported 
that Tryambak Rao’s mother Uma and Panvar uda are 
coming to their aid, but they too on their arrival will not 
be spared. We intend to leave Baroda to-morrow to march 
towards the Narbada. Up to this day we have captured 
24 fortresses and those that are yet under the enemy will 
soon be taken possession of." 

Another letter of the Maharaja, dated the llth day of 
the bright half of Ashadha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. 
(7th June, 1732 A.D.) written to his agent contains 

" We have conquerred the forts of Baroda and Jambusar 
and now the siege of the fort of Dabhoi is in progress. ” 

But owing to the approach of the rainy season the 
Maharaja was obliged to raise the siege. And soon after 
Umabai, the widow of the late Khanfle Rao Dabhade, along 
with Piluji’s son Damaji, Gaekwar, invaded Ahroedabad to 
avenge the death of Piluji. Owing however to the constant 
warfare, Gujrat was suffering from a severe famine* at 
that time ; a treaty was, consequently, concluded between 

]. A letter el MebSrSjA Abhejsejnxtv Aeted the lit day of the dark hall o( BhAdattn, 
17SO V.d. t27th Jnly. 1732 A.D., addnsesed to hla ksenl, ehowe that, at that titae, owloe to 
tl»e fninlne in UojrSt. grain nits not ar^aV* et?n »t »he rite ot one rupee • leer, 
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both the parties, and in 1790 V.S. (1733 A.D.), MahSraja 
Abhayasingh, after appointing his representative at 
Ahmedabad, returned to Jodhpur. 

Thus the history of Maharaja Abhayasingh’s capture of 
Baroda has been collected from his own original letters, 
which, except one, are now preserved in the Jodhpur State 
Museum, 



19. lyiaharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Sujansingh 
of Bikaner. 

( Read at the een'l spbsioh of the Kistoncal Records Commission Jj*J f at BaroHa n 

December 1940 and Pablahed mils proc edinga pp 202 03 ) 

We give here a letter* (along with its English translation) 
of Maharaja Abhayasingh, the ruler of Jodhpur, written 
from Nagaur, the headquarter of the district adjoining 
Bikaner, and addressed to his ambassador at the Mughal 
Court. 

A dispute arose, in August 1733 A. D., about the demar- 
cation of the boundary of their respective territories, between 
Maharaj Bakhatsingh^ the Chief of Nagaur and Maha- 
raja Sujansingh, the ruler of Bikaner. Consequently the 
former invaded Bikaner and later on JIaharaja Abhayasingh 
also joined him. Maharaja Sujansingh though for sometime 
bravely defended his capital, yet by the end of February 
1734 A. D. he was obliged to enter into a treaty with the 
ruler of Jodhpur on the terms mentioned in the aforesaid 
letter. 

On the other hand at that time the Maharatfas were 
devastating a large part of India and a batch of these ma- 
rauders, under the leadership of BajI Rao, plundered Malwa, 
while another, crossing Hadoti, devastated the districts of 
Jaipur. Maharaja Jaisingh, the ruler of Jaipur and the 
Governor of Malwa, being unable to defend the provinces 
under his care, sought help of Maharaja Abhayasingh of 
Jodhpur. 

(1) It w*i9 (li'cover'd At Iho house of t*-ed*»«ceii«lant of tha person to whom H was written 
and 13 now p»e«erved in the harder JIu«eom, Jodhpar 

(2) He was the yonnger brother of VaharSja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur and hefdfhe 
proTince of NSgaor as hia Jaglr, 
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Moreover the conditions in the country became so threat- 
ening that Nawah Khan Dauran, the minister of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, himself decided to march against the 
enemy but could not succeed in his attempt. 

A detachment of these marauders also invaded Ahmeda- 
bad but was repulsed by the Jodhpur forces as is evident 
from the letter, under reference, dated the 3rd March 1 73*1 
A. D. 

In conclusion, we may add that this letter, besides giving 
the terms on which a treaty was concluded between the rulers 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner, exposes the weakness of the Mughal 
Court and the invasion of the Maharattas on Gujrat, Malwa 
and Rajputana. 

( usrour % gwwfl ii fSi# itfeui i ) 

1 

1 HmirTOtftuTfsiinitvvsntfwft®- 

I ^ uvjrfhit ^i 

I a rr amt tt- 

I 'Star dhrr SVC 'her fu^i^ ^ varri 3 t 
l a snha (sa ^ dtor ^ mnv 5 
I avn feii ana are# rt lam: rmra 

1 sm m aiha t dror g dbr ( a ai ) r irorair 

* 3 §5 at (iiriu) qiar aara n 

^ iSa a am# ^i# #5fa J_ ^ 

^ arsT alt It a^ar# atmi #5t h aati 

# em an: hi maon Ranam 

aaaa i#i#aT g aun# UK aia #arjnT % 

imn an: ERfr 1# ^am Bs i 

aai am# rto itoinr 151a# lar# # a ^ 

am# ^ oaa r# gani% 1 

(gsaiiai^i) 

uawiai # (ayoiia amr^ =faam # anmntJar 
a^iAUAin^Mji a^mna # 5m:ha5^: maaa 
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('rai) 

11.11 i-jivi at sit Tr3Ri3l><n: jqi^- 
tratora insrqar sit airf^wsft 
m^Kia 'Sani sit ^ qg- 

aiH yisia^Hur^ ail stJRftm 

9 STHT? ~ 


I aar ara^raa at^t aii a- 

aia sit B;gr a^a ^ it fiifeai ^ 
g aaa it ga aata s:r <aiat aattft- 
w ^ aata araar ana g- 
stf snar a antn: ^ly n aanai ^t- 
aiitar ai aara at ^ tnasr^ an ar- 
oas acai? g a€t a aStaift a^ts aa- 
5'^C#at3fr|§<KWwasaaiS3r- 
a a ana# a ataa^ arw aast nasff 

ar ait tijT sit aaara it aa^it (njoi a:- 
it ar 5<itar air anar ar igrrar 
ftc! it ana nnat it w aaift % aair snat 
inn aiag# antat ^ aat a ^aair niut- 
a: arei#^ attar g tmt it naa it 
arnt sit sga tt a^at atoit 5 ft- 
a atatg ^ aatafit aat aaatf 
at ^ Ctarc srefta^ ^ atail^ ^aat 
arj atrl’ oSait atrf S “fe aaia- it jar 
ntraaitat tft tsig aiS jna aisaitat 
ana w ^ ^ aata g ar^c aa^ atjt at 
Sita^ i tK 3 5=3 aai aaata % stir- 
^ ariita ^ tajn aSta anat ^ sftnjit 
snam aai eta# a afarataia aiaift a- 
ata g anta 5ta ^ ataat avo o o o oj jatnat 
atstasT attit gata aiaait ^ g a atst^ 
at attar it aanat aa^ ^a §i^n^tai^ it 
aaat aata anat 31 ^tnna tntan ^tar at 
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«nwn: Ht qmifo 

5 aTC 5i^rarc iKiai feaiu ^ sj 

IflUi ^ 3 TcGI 'hA’d ^ 5 IjT' 

tti: AT ^tur At 5tairer In ^irt it jt- 
Jim «nAt gnlt ^ jS'a ahi^ia nil n- 
njR ^oii% wurat^ ^ fora# ran n- 
a At gmm ntra nt:& In na S snitn 
aiaraa a ^ 

1 nil l'SA= n 'Kinn ^ 

Translation. 

Top and marginal lines written with Maharaja s own pen. 

Almighty is our protector 

We have already written about the events. 

We have come back to Nagaur. As we heard of the march 
of the Nawab we leaving all other affairs, have returned 
here immediately. We also received the request of Jaisinghji 
for help and therefore we are coming in haste. As we 
have with us a large contingent, you would ask the Naw^b 
about our further movements so that we may act according 
to it. Further you would arrange for the expenses so that the 
contingent may be retained. For this we have given detailed 
instructions to Manrup and according to which you would 
take the promise of the Nawab. You would also obtain 

sufficient money from him. Further if you would tell 

the Nawab and get his full approval and convince him fully. 
In this task your services and the way you proceed will be 
appreciated. You would note everything written by Manrup. 
You would keep yourself always hearty by our favour, which 
we have for you. It is our command. Arrange to send the 
money immediately as we are in dire need of it. Pay parti- 
cular attention towards obtaining money. It is our command. 

Inscription of the Royal seal. 

By the grace of Almighty (Goddess) Hingulaj, glory be 
to the sovereign, king of kings, paramount sovereign, 
Maharaja Shrl Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun 
on the earth. 



ilAHAEAjA ABUAVABIAGU Or JODUPDI! AND JUHARAJA 
BDJAKSIKGII OF BIkAkER. 


ISi 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Soor (Sun) and Vinayaka, may 
these five deities always bestow favours. 

Apitnial of the Idler by Maharaja in his turn calligrayhy 
It is our command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shri AbhayasinghjI and his heir-apparent 
Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandarl Amarsingh, at Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi), would note their favours. 

We have received your letter and noted all its contents. 
You had written that the Nawab will march against the 
forces of the invaders, as the enemy, crossing Malwa and 
Hadotl, has arrived at Dhundhar and has devastated the 
districts of Amber- Jaipur. Thereon, hearing the march of 
the Nawab, we decided to reach there in order to punish the 
invaders and not to pay any more attention to this affair 
(of ours). Further as the Bikaner ruler was also suing for 
peace and has accepted the allegiance of the Darbar (us), 
we fixed rupees twelve lacs as indemnity. Out of which he 
would pay rupees eight lacs in cash and for the remaining 
four lacs he would cede the districts of KharbujI and Saru- 
pda to Darbar (us). He also promised to serve ourselves, 
in future, with his full contingent and every available force 
under him. Now we are marching from this place to chas- 
tise the invaders. We have just received an urgent request 
from JaisinghjI for the early despatch of a helping force to 
him, and we have also heard about the march of the Nawab, 
therefore how could we delay here any more. 

Now you would enquire from the Nawab whether we 
are to go to Ahmedabad or march towards Ajmer and Amber 
to face the enemy, who is reported to have arrived there. 
As for the expenses and deputies you would personally see 
the Nawab and get rupees 25,00,000 at least. Evei-ything 
depends on money. Also enquire about the Governorship of 
the province of Ajmer. The news about the repulse of the 
enemy, who’invaded the province of Ahmedabad, might have 
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reached there directly. Further we are despatching there 
ten thousand horse very shortly. Hence you would arrange 
for the money and enquire about the Governorship of Ajmer. 
Your services will be fully appreciated for these efforts. 
Moreover, we have given orders to Bhandari Manriip Daula, 
who will write you and you would also try your best for 
that. There ought to be no negligence in it. It is our 
command. 

Sunday the 1 0th of the bright half of Phagun 1790 V.S. 
(3rd March 1734 A.D.) 



20. Marwar's Timely Services to Mewar. 

Pobhebed in Dr. S. Krishnaenaini Ai 3 angar Commecnoration Volume (19^6 A. D. pp 111-115) 

Though the magnanimity of the Maharanas of Mewar 
has been widely known all over India, yet the timely help 
they received from the rulers and the nobility of Marwar has 
remained obscure for want of relevant historical facts. 
Some evidence lending full suppoit to the above statement 
is being furnished below:— 

(1) In his old age Maharana Lakha cherished a keen 
desive to mavr;/ Hans&bal, the daughter of Rao Chunda of 
Marwar. At the time of the betrothal, however, her 
brother, Prince Ranmall (Rinmul of Tod), laid down the 
condition precedent to the marriage that, in case a son 
were born to his sister, he was to be declared the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Mewar even though he might be 
the youngest of all the sons of the Maharana. As Maha- 
rana Lakha was very keen on this marriage, his eldest son. 
Prince Chunda (Chonda of Tod), partly in concession to 
the wishes of his father, and partly in consideration of the 
remoteness of the possibility of the birth of a son to the 
Maharana in his old age, agreed to the condition.' Accord- 
ingly, on the death of Maharana Lakha,* between Samvats 
M76 and M78 (M19-M21 A.D.), Prince Chunda had to fore- 
go his right of succession; and Mdkal (Mokul of Tod), the 
son of HansabM, at the age of eleven, was installed on the 
throne of Mewar. But the activities of Chunda, who had 
been entrusted with the administration of the country, 

I. For quite a different \-crfioB of the motives and cireuoi'iances of the u.arrl.'ige see 
To(U 1699 Edu. I, pp. 290 ff. 

2 Tod places this ei-eut in A.D. 1398, 
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aroused Hansabai’s suspicions, 
and to seek selter with the 
enemy of the Mewar house. 


So he had to leave Mewar, 
Suftan of Mandu, a natural 


In this state of affairs, Hansabal called in the assis- 
tance of her brother, Rao Ranmall. For seven years he 
carried on the administration of Mewar, and then returned 
to Mandor, his ancestral capital, in V.S. 1485 (1428 A.D.). 


(2) In V.S. 1490 (1433 A.D.), Chacha and Mera, the 
half-brothers of Maharana Lakha, as a part of their deep- 
laid plot,' killed Maharana Mokal, their nephew and 
besieged the famous fort of Chitor. As at that time Kumbha, 
the eldest son of Maharana Mokal, was only seven years of 
age, and no one among the nobility was forthcoming to 
avenge the death of their ruler or to rescue Chitor, the 
situation grew very critical. Hansabal, the grandmother of 
Maharana Kumbha, again looked up to her brother, Rao 
Ranmall for help. On his arrival at Mewtr, with a band 
of 500 Rathors, Chacha and Mera fled towards the hills of 
Palkotra. Rao Ranmall gave chase to them, and, after six 
months’ strenuous efforts, in the course of which he had 
once even to risk his life while procuring the help of the 
Bheels, he succeeded in avenging the death of Mokul, and in 
suppressing the revolt. Only, Parmar Mahapa, one of the 
ring-leaders, who escaped in disguise and reached Mandu, 
was helped by Rao Chunda in getting refuge with the 
Sultan. _ . 

After this, Rao Ranmall set right' the machinery ol 
the administration of Mewar, and attacked with success 
Sultan Mahmud of Mandu, for having sheltered Parmar 


IIlB 

332) 


1. (Tol oasisn. thia eaent A D 1419) “Though thfi murder of Mokol >e rrlullO 1° 
bare no other cause than the sarcasm allnded to, the prccantions taken by the yoong prince 
Knoibha ( ‘ Koumbho' 1, his successor, oonld induce a belief that this oas but the opeoing 
of a deep laid conspiracy The traitors retimed to the stronghold near Aladrl, ant Knmhba 
trusted to the friendship nnd good feeling of tho pnnce of Marwar in this emergency, 
confidence was well repaid" (.tu.oli nod Aiiftitotrir. of /fufoif/oin, Vol I, PP 
tThe sarcasm alluded to is described m Tod, Vol I, p 3St) 

2 (The batdic bistonans, sajB Tod “do us much honour to the Marwar prince, who 
had made common cause wilh their soiereign in reienging the death of his father, ai 
it bad involved the security ot 1 is crown Hot Ibis was a precautionary measure ot t 
prince, who was induced thus to act from seieral mottles, nnd aboie all, in accordance «i 
usage, which stigmatises the refusal ol aid when demanded besides Kumbha “4* 
nephew ot Marwar”,) 
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Mahapa. Though Rao Ranmall was treacherously mur- 
dered', in V.S. 1495 (1438 A.D.) by the conspirators led by 
Parmar Mahapa and Eka, the son of Chacha, yet the ins- 
cription dated V.S. 1496 (1439 A.D.) of Ranpui is an 
incontestible proof of the honesty and valour with which he 
discharged his duties as a regent. 

In V.S. 1496 (1439 A.D.) Maharana Kumbha was only 
thirteen years of age^, and therefore the credit for the 
conquests of Sarangpur (Malwa), Nagpur, Gagraun, Narana 
(Jaipur), Ajmer, Mandalgarh, Bundl, Khatu and Chatsu 
(Jaipur), mentioned in the above inscription, goes un- 
doubtedly to the regent, Rao Ranmall, who led the armies 
of Mewar against those districts. 

(3-4) In VS. 1577 (1520 AD.), when Maharana Sanga 
went against Muzaffar Shah of Gujiat^, and in V. S. 1584 
(1527 AD.), when he himself was attacked by Babai', he 
received a substantial military help from Rao Ganga of 
Marwar. 

(5) In V.S. 1624 (1567 AD), when Emperor Akbar 
attacked Chitor, Maharana Udayasingh, along with his 
family, was obliged to retire among the mountains for shelter, 
and the charge of defending the fort against such a formidable 


1 The historians of Mewar beinpr osbaraed of thu beinoos cnme, the treacherons 
miirifer of RSo ^an i sH hate tned •! eir letel best to c nceal this i nholf rin b/ see sing 
Rao Ranmall of the idea of usurping ibe ft rone of Mewar Bat tbej cooM not »ch o\e 
EU ce 3 Had hanmalt reallr sich an idea he noull bave neither allowed Maharana Mokal 
nor Ku nbha lo gr-tw in age and power aa i9 etirtent from the history This is also corro 
buraicd oy the following lines of the ‘virnnod, the official history of Mewar — 

* After the murder of Rar> Raurnall Hansabal called her grand«on Rnmbha and told 
him that, ihoi gh, Rann all had killed h a lath r e assa's ns Chacha and Mera defeated Ihe 
Mohmmedons aad raised ii e name of Mewar, yet bo I as also been murdered ’ 

This shows tbat Rao Ranmall never bad any bad motiTe m helping Mewar 

2 According ti the old chronicles on the birth of Kanha In V8. 1165 (HOSAD) 
Pr nee Ranmall being asked by his father Rao Chu^tja of Mar var, abdicated 1 1* right to 
the Ofldti and went inwa ds Mewar Soon after this Maharana LSkha married hia sister 

Hansabai, the mo her of Mokal born in V f- 1466 (1409 AD) TI s pr ves tf at Mokal conld 

neither hare been more than 11 years of age «l»en his father Miharana LakhS died in 
about V 8 1477 A ft nor more than 24 jears when he was mnrdered in_ \ S 1400 
(1433 AD) Firtler m the sa ne n anner if we rresame the birt of Maharana K"m^ha 
to hav been in V S 14S3 tl4 6 4 f»> when bis father was 17 years of age heco Id reithcr 
hsTe been n ore than 7 yems ol age when Its father Maharana Mokal was murderea in 

V 1400 (1133 A D ) ner more than IS yeara ol ace when the Ranpnr iD«cnptlon wee 

engraved in V S 14«0 (A D 1439) 

3 Maharana Sanga pp 79 

4 Annals and Antiqnities of ESJs'fhSn, Vol. U, p 953, 
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enemy as Akbar was given to Eathor Jaimal' of Marwar 
and Patta of Mewar. It is evident from the ‘ Akbarnama ’ 
that, no sooner was Eathor Jaimal killed, than the fort fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 


(6) In V.S. 1748 (1691 A.D.) Amarsingh, the eldest son 
of Maharana Jayasingh, revolted against his father, and 
the Maharana, being unable to check this trouble from 
witbin, sought shelter with Eathor Gopinath at Ghanerao, 
and sent a request to the court of Maharaja Ajitsingh of 
Marwar for help. 

No sooner did Eathor Durgadas and other nobles of 
Marwar arrive there, than the prince was obliged to make 
a compromise with his father, the Maharana.= 

(7) In V.S. 1752 (1695 A.D.), Amarsingh again raised 
his head, but as the Maharana at once called Maharaja 
Ajitsingh to marry his niece, the prince could not succeed* 
in his plans. 


Maharaja Arisingh, 
threatened with the internal intrigues, sent an humble- 
worded petition to Maharaja Vijayasingh of Marwar for 
help, and presented him with the rich district of Godwad 
which IS a part of Marwar to this day 


IV. ‘ History of Eajaputana,^ writes 

that the Maharana addressed a letter to Vijayasingh, the 

I-™ ‘0 keep a cavalry 
and in ret ^ foi’ suppressing Ratnasingh, 

for the ^ ‘ke income of Godwad 

lor the maintenance of the garrison so long as it was 

“les oT!ho^"- f ported out that 


t. 


'i- 


'.i<n'iai7l*i ^ vsRH-vtv 


^ ^ k =w- rrotvs, ,0 

5V5o 
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18 ? 


How far this version is correct will be seen from the 
letter reproduced below 


Obverse 

tiw ^ 5is(g 5irr 

Ut ??K 

Sc. JTKt ^ ^ 

^ ^ STTr^t »I3nC 

's. ¥5nrc^%^ft^^nTr=iTr 
?iRT ^ 

t. 5r?n^ ^t?T 

\o. ^ atrur 5 trrft HKT ^- 

\K. 3Td?KII5in^^5n^ZRT- 
^ ttHsTT ^JUT^TT 

fllTcT ^ 511^ ^KTOfR U 

\M. % 3PT ftm 5* 

U. fT ^ ^ ^Km- 

tvs. 5irT sTiTTcn' trcr ^ 

5iPiTr <^i«i(e; 5ir^ srro! ^ 

>: tnir ^ ^ 5PIK *in:r <r3i Tt 

Reverse 

^0. §|r5T 'w<.M % Rj^tf §•* 

5nR ^ 3TRTH % 

Vi, ^ R^gjir «- 

OTTO % ^mcT ^ ^- 

Vi. 


Translation 

Shri Maharaja Vijaisinghji may accept the compliments 
of Rana Adsl. You have been good enough to identify the 
cause of Jodhpur and Udaipur. Find out a way of my 
welfare, for which I have presented you district of Godwad 
and if I, my son, or any one else of my family repudiates 
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this, the curse of Bkalingji may fall upon him. My dignity 
as well as the dignity of my kingdom (state) lies with you. 
What more shall I write ? One who performs a ceremony 
with a certain object keeping faith in God gets his desired 
object. And one who repeats the name of God and bestows 
charity in his name, the Almighty fulfills all his desires. 
Similarly, keeping faith in you, I have placed this kingdom 
(state) in your lap. Do what you think proper, but do not be 
slack. You might he knowing the present condition of ray 
kingdom. For you, everything is easy, and therefore you will 
remove all my difficulties, I am depending on you. , 

(Shravanadi Vikram) Samvat 1827, Vaishakh Vadi 1 1 (10th 
April 1771 A. D). 

These are some of the broad facts. Besides these, there 
is some more documentary evidence which proves that, for 
certain reasons, Marwar rulers were always alert in defending 
the cause of the Maharana of Mewar against the Mughal 
influence. 



21. An Old Imperial "Sanad" relating to Ralsina or New Delhi 

(Read at the thirteeatb meeting of the Indian Ristoncftl Ree^rda Oommissinn held at Fatna m 
December 1930 and published in ita proceeding*, (pp 145 U9) ae well as m the Jnarnal of the Royal 
Aeiat C Society, Londuo, (Jnly 1031 A. D Part 111) (pp 615-625 ) 

This "Sanad”' had been issued in favour of MaharajS 
Bijayasingh of Marwar by the Mughal Emperor Shah 
‘Alam H of Delhi on the 9th Jumadi-ul-akhir of the 17th 
year of his reign. 

Emperor Shah 'Alam II, whose original name was 
'Aligauhar, was son of Emperor ‘Alamgir II. 

On_29th November, A. D. 1759 (8th Eabl-us-sanI, 
A. H. 1173, or Margshirsh SudI 10, V. S. 1816) when ‘Alamgir II 
was murdered, ‘Aligauhar was in Bihar, where, on healing 
of the event, he ascended the throne' with the title Shah 
‘Alam II on the 24th December of the same year (4th Jamadi- 
ul-avval, A. H. i 173, or Paush Sudi 5, V. S. 1816). In the 
meantime his father’s assassin Vazir ‘Iraad-ul-mulk Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan had declared Muh!-us-sunnat as king of Delhi 
with the title Shah Jahan II. but he could not remain on 
the throne even for a year as Sadashiv Rao Bhau had 
replaced him by Mirza Jawan Bakht, son of Shah ‘Alam II. 
Later, in A. D. 1761 (A. H. 1174 or V. S. 1817), when 
Ahmad Shah Abdali having defeated the Maharattas at 
Panipat came to Delhi, he announced’ Shah ‘Alam II as 
Emperor, appointed Mirza Jawan Bakht as heir apparent, 
and Shuja’-ud-daula‘ as Vazir. 

1 . ita length is abootS feet, andbreadtb aboalie Inches ft is mounted on a clothto 
keep It pre*erved from decay Icanog tbe eadonemeoU and ihe eesj cn lia back open to rlew. 

2. This ceremony bad been performed at t 1 ago Kathanll In Atlmibld dUttSet. 

3. After this event Ahmad bhSh rctamed to Qandhdr fearing a deputy at Lahore 

4. He was hawftb of Ondh. 
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But as Shah ‘Alam’ II had adopted his regnal year 
from the 24th December, A. D. 1759 (4th Jumada-ul-awal, 
A. H. 1173, or Paush Sudi 5, V.S. 1816), his seventeenth 
regnal year commenced from the 3rd July, A. D. 1775 
(4th Jumada-ul-avval, A. H. 1189 or Ashadh Sudi 5, V.S. 
1832). Accordingly the corresponding date of the “Sanad” 
which was written on the 9th Jumada-us-sani of the 
seventeenth regnal year, falls on the 7th August, A. D. 1775 
(Shravan Sudi II, V. S. 1832). 

Besides the text of the Farman the “Sanad” contains 
one imperial “Tughra” and one imperial seal on the 
obverse, and two official seals and four endorsements on 
the reverse. Before dealing with the text of the Sanad I 
thinh it proper to examine, in detail, these particulars of 
the Sanad: — 


The “Tughra”: Written in bold arable characters in 
gold, occupying a rectangular space, reads: “Farman vala 
Shan Abul Muzaffar Jalaluddin Shah ‘Alam Badshah Ghazi.” 
Some scribblings in red occur in the blank spaces and at 
the top of the “Tughra” according to custom of the age. 
This “Tughra” is placed at the top of the Sanad towards 
the left. 


1 On the 12th Aagaet, 1765 (24thSaIar, a.b. 1179, or BbSdonBsdl 11, v B. 1822),theeaiee 
king Shah ‘Alam H bad granted the "Sanad of Dlnani" of the three provincee of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Onsa to the East India Company in Ueo of Re 24 Jbc 3 \26 laca as stated elsewhere) p« 
annum For some time he had also kept hig residence at Allahabad, bat in A D 1771 (v.B 1823), 

being displeased -with the English, he retoroed to Delhi and resumed the reins of the government 
personally In a. D 178S ^v. e 1S46) Ghulam Qadir, grandaon of Najlb od-danla (whom perhaps 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had appointed, “Amir-nl amra” of the Emperor), came to Delhi and 
deprived the kmg ol hia vision But he waa soon after restored to the throne by Madho Bao 
Sindhia, who pot Ghnlam Qadir to death I'or this timely help Shah ‘Alam conferred on Smdhiam 

the title of "Farzandi'Alijah' and has enitably given vent to his sentiment of the occasion lO 

the following conplet*— - 


^ oi* jfa,. cf®* 5**^^'* 

I e. MadhojI Sindhia the affectionate boo ol nune !g engaged In the removal of onr distresses 
The title mentioned above still goes with the names of the Maharajas of Gwabor. 

« „ that l^howeU known Impeachment of Warren Hastings m the 

n**}^ agamst the Emperor Sbah^Alam n. This shows that Madho Rao bmdbTa 

the instigation of 

Warren Hastings \et, however, the Sindhia’a treatment of the Emperor was not bad. 

Later m a d. 180S (v. b 1860) Lord Lake came to Delhi and havmg pensioned off tbe klne 

8hah ‘Alam n died a. p 
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The imperial seal: At its top is written “Haulghalib”, 
i. e. the omnipotent. In fourteen small circles around the 
seal are written names of the Emperor’s fourteen prede- 
cessors, as follows: (I) Sahib Qiran' Bin Firoz, (2) Ibn 
Miranshah; (3) Ibn Sultan Muhammad Shah; (4) Ibn Abu 
Said Shah; (5) Ibn ‘Umar Shekh Shah; (6) Ibn Babar 
Badshah; (7) Ibn Humayun Badshah; (8) Ibn Akbar 
Badshah; (9) Ibn Jahangir Badshah; (10) Ibn Shahjahan 
Badshah; (I I) Ibn ‘Alamgir Badshah; (12) Ibn Shah ‘Alam 
Badshah; (13) Ibn Jahandarshah; (14) Ibn ‘Alamgir 
Badshah. 

The words “Bin” and “Ibn” show that the above-named 
rulers bore the relation of father and son in order. In the 
inner big circle is written “Abul Muzaffar Jalaluddln Shah 
‘Alam Badshah GhazI” as also the “Hijri” year 1173 and 
the regnal year one. This seal is placed towards the, right 
above the text. 

The Vazlr’s seal: The writing in the seal reads : “Shah 
‘Alam Badshah GhazI, yar vafadar, Sipahsal§r, Rustam-i- 
Hind, FidvI-i-Qadlm, Yahyakhan Asaf-ud-daula. Shuja- 
ud-daula, Abul Mansurkhan Safdarjang I‘timad-ud-daula 
Asafjah Burhan-ul-mumalik,' Jamdeh madhrul maham.” 
It also contains the “Hijri” year 1190, and the regnal year 
seventeenth. This shows that this seal is of the time of 
Asaf-ud-daula, the eldest son of Shuja‘-ud-daula, who had 
died on the 26th January, A. D. 1775 (24th-ZiQa‘d, A. H. 1188, 
or Magh BadI 10, V. S 1831). This seal is placed on the back 
of the Sanad towards the left lower corner,. 

The third seal: Its contents are: “(Shah ‘Alam)^ Badshah 
GhazI, Fidvl Khanazad Khan Bahadui.” The regnal year 
given in it is sixteenth. This seal stands near the Vazlr’s 
seal to the right. Just below this seal there is an endorse- 
ment, as follows:— 

jL r jl, ,j.,la. (V 11- 

i.e. the copy’ of the Sanad was taken on the 2nd Rajah of the 
seventeenth regnal year (29th August, A. D 1775, or Bhadaun 
SudI 3, V. S. 1832). 

1 This was on alterdeiiUi title ol Timur (Eeae Ibn Amir Timur Sahib QjrSn.— En ) 

2 This portion is torn. 

S (Tfae word is not clear, Probalily we sbooW read and the reference is to 
ft£fix&tiQn.oUhe eeal— ElP) 
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The second endorsement on the back on the right corner 
runs as follows: — 

^,1=- IV A*- 


Just near the above there is a third endorsement, as below; 

— L>>«J i.iSil . .^Si cJ,-* IV 


The purport of the second endorsement is “Entered in 
the siyaha (register) on the 2nd of the month of Rajab of 
the regnal year seventeenth, corresponding to Hijri U89 
(29th August, A. D. 1775, or BhMaun Sudi 3, V. S. 1832). 
Copy taken in the office of the “Sahib” on the 7th of “Shahar 
yur*\^ May be handed over. 

Purport of the third endorsement: — 

Copy taken in the office of the “Aiyama Izam” (high 
priest)^ on the 2nd Rajab of the seventeenth regnal year. 

The fourth endorsement called “Zimu”^ on the back of 
the Sanad, runs as follows:— 

111* jA joi.e Line ( l) 

• • • saoU jfjf iifti 

Line (2) r w- ji Lu — a,> ji *c tCi^ u>a\j 

*— bVh*’ * ' 

Jit,* ;lj» U_>,£ 

J.V ] ieJL* JU' jl ^jio, , ix.ii Line (3) 

jijii ri a** «o. 


1 Here th<‘re Is 8 rafl oii-''b siTnatare which la and ciph rable 

2 Ttii4is the bth ol the t'ersaa months cotumencing from the "SankrantI i e Bun's 
zodiacil change 

3 fShouldbe mustaufi a ‘ imma-i izaw thee .ntroller of the great grant" —Ed ) 

4 Inthia endorsemont, the follomng nord« being copied nn a separate shp from tb* 

onglcal, the slip is pasted luetead at the time of repairing u e San d ^ 

— JU- ».Jb jlii Line (I) 

wl-i '■‘•j '-•j' jl-i Line (2) 

iL-» ^*1 5-1 jjlii .ii- Line (3) 

The cropa »eWeT8 vis'bl** in the photo between the 2nd md the 3rd 1 ne do not belorg to the text 
(f the endor enieni, but are upufloon cnnieBis of the.lip- pasted to preserve llie i apPr. 

6 The lollowipg matter be ng covered nnder the ciovh mount did not appear in the photo — 
Of the first line J** 


Of the Becond tine — 

6 The writing within tbia bracket being distorted convevB no eenae 
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Its purport: — 

The details of the case may be entered aceardinj; to the 
Register of the cSce. Orders issued, VilJ.tge R-iisin.! 
situated in the ‘'HaTeli” (Suburban) district of the c,ipital 
Shahjahanabad, in view of old “J.tgir"... of M.ih.irSj.I 
Bahht-Singh, which had passed on to Muhammad Mur.idkhhn 
as a “Jagir” for generations, was for the second time 
restored to Maharaja Bija\asingh in regnal year 2, i. e, 
A. D. 1760 or V. S. 1817; but after this it (having remained 
in the “Jagir” of Kai Aman alias Rashid Am.'in ...) had 
recently lapsed to “Khrdsa”. (The same Kiiisin.I) due to its 
being his ancestral Jagir (is granted) from “Klulisa” to 
Maharaja Bijayasingh Bahadur and hisdescendants, generation 
after generation, by way of reward from the “Rabi” Crop 
of the “Quil” year. Dated 26 Juniada-ul-.ikhir (2-ith August, 
A. D. 1775, or Bhadaun Bad! 13, V. S. 1832). 


Text of the Sanad 

-o'- u'*)' o'l'i “-'•i* (I) 

— fU Ji}t jU-t ,«1>« jjU h (O 

jU- »! al.l lOUJljP “Ih 'h- “-Ij {'*'• ('•) 

— lljt ja r e' J'”- — * “'1 o'-*'*- a,>u* 

oh*" 

iiO— aili jjSo vJiM {“Ici."'' o' C'O )’ (“) 

Jl.i , |.1,( flo. , ,|j5. ^lc| jS.F j'.v.U 

o'jDj!" > o'"’'-' o'””" , o"il-> o’!-*-’* ir'rr (’) 

— . j.£a ta'j® , 'ad JU“1-I , Jt- o'btl* 3 

UUj hi,) , ii^J a*) (alt,! 

J:,> v-l.) o,!”" , o>"" h • ti*' f'l,'” d > 

— o;lJ '(.a 

aa.» ai* ,)lw , '-al,,., Jlo , , (a) 

ol.iKl p , aljil od,>t— » , f-r, O)"' 

, a*'I iiii: oI)^pj 3 ji,i.i,t:Ji f,.,* oUlU. , (•) 

J);;,l , w*l=! j|, -,.ol,!,»>),),l, alia*l a?o ol^Jtw,* ll„l'a J|i» 

— ♦jII j)j») SI, o*)'*’ d f*** j,A |.|1 



OLonira OF mahwau axd the OLoniona nATUons. 


ISI 


Translation: In this auspicious time the sublime 
command worthy of being obeyed is issued that village 
Raisina of 80,000 "dams” in the “Haveli" (suburban) 
Parganb of the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), the rental 
value of which is Rs. 700/-, may be settled as “Inam” (gift) 
for generations, in view of his old “Jagir" that had lapsed 
to“khaIsa”,upon Rfij Rajeshvar Maharajadhiraj Bijayasingh 
Bahadur, the predominant of the Rajas of India, and his 
descendants (having been verified as rent free and duly 
registered, that its revenue may increase) from the third 
part of the “Rabi” crop ti.e. from the time of the crop being 
ready) of the "Quil” (Turkish eighth year) as mentioned 
in the “Zimn” (Register). Our distinguished, fortunate, 
and dignified descendants, ministers of high rank, noble 
grandees, eminent officers, economical revenue collectors, 
administrators of civil matters, trustees of Royal affairs, 
"Jagirdars” and “karoris” of the present and future, having 
ever and anon tried to maintain and perpetuate this esteem- 
ed order, ought always to leave the above-mentioned 
"dams” in their ( grantees’ ) possession, generation after 
generation, and individual after individual. And treating 
this (grant) as safe and protected from consequences of 
changes and fluctuations, may not exercise pressure or raise 
objection about payment of “Subedarl”, “Faujdari”, "Mai”, 

“Jahat,” and all other cesses like “Begar”, "Dehnimi” 

(J/10), “Muqaddami” "Sadzui” (2/100), "Qanungoi”, and 
should treat (the grant) as free from all civil obligations 
and Royal demands. Treat this as strict and very urgent, do 
not demand new "Sanad” every year, and never disobey or 
act contrary to this grand order. Written on the 9 th 
Jumadi-us-sanI, seventeenth year of the reign (i e. on the 7 th 
August, A.D. 1775, or Shravan Sudi 11, V.S. 1832). 


From this Sanad it is apparent that the village Raisinfi, 
on the site of which the present New Delhi stands, had 
been during^ the_ Mughal period the ancestral “Jagir” of the 
rulers of Marwar and had regularly remained under their 
sway up to the reign' of Mahara.ia Bakhtsingh A.D. 1751-52 


.c, - ‘ 0*tlOs,ngl,l.orti»ceiide.lU,eihronoi.lM5r«Er un lloffltli lone. 1 . 0.1761 

(ShrainnBnal.e.vB 1803 1, 1 n,ing dop led 1.1s nepl.e* JI,l,n,ija Kamsingh. BeuW on2II> 

Septeietar A.IJ. 1752 1elinJaonSudll3,,.isiM,9). nod «ns socceeded by hi, son U«b5rE|a 
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(v.B. 1808-09). But at this time, as dissensionsi broke out 
in the royal house of Jodhpur, the Emperor having confis- 
cated it from Maharaja Bijayasingh conferred it on Muham- 
mad Murad Khan at the instigation of hostile parties'. Later, 
when the family feud had ended, it was restored again to 
Maharaja Bijayasingh in A.D. 1760 (V.S. 1817). But sometime 
after, when the administration of Marwar had relaxed due 
to Maharatta inraids, the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, again 
yielding to hostile influence, confiscated the village from the 
Maharaja. Lastly on suppression of all the main risings in 
Marwar, it is probable that the Maharaja might have put for- 
ward his claim to this, his ancestral “Jagir” village, in the 
Emperor’s court (as is evident, from the central endorsement 
on the back of the Sanad) and the Emperor having seen 
proofs of this village being the ancestral “Jagir” of the 
Maharajas of Marwar and finding no other rightful claimant 
to it, might have issued this “Sanad” in A. D. 1775 (V.S.I832) 
in his favour. We cannot say when and under what circums- 
tances this “Jagir” went out of the possession of the rulers of 
Marwar, but two conclusions are derived clearly from it:— 


Firstly, that this Raisina was an ancestral “Jagir” of 
the Maharajas of Marwar, and that, up to, at the most, 
155 years hence, it was in their possession. 

Secondly, that the titles “Zubdah’ Rajha-i-Hindustan, 
Raj Rajeshvar, Maharaja Dhiraj” were used with the names 
of the Maharajas of Marwar up to the end of the Mughal 
Empire. 


1 Warfare I'ontinned ap to A d 1766 (v a 181'J) between the two consma Sfaharajaa 
BijfiTaamgn and Ra neingti for the S'tten'igntT nf Marwar I ni> r tt rough the intertenti n nf the 
Mat arat\as pe ce was concluded and Msharaja NSn Mngh na< gnen eleven tiiatncts f Marwar, 
Though It e mu rnal ieud hail ma<th tubri leJ bv tlu< acti i itieg no nment of Marwar lad 
gnum slack through the uiral s o' the Mel ar ttae This gate n e t ■ a fre b revoli i f tl e* sardare’ 
of MarWar wl ich w as al'o fcunpree ed to a gre t cx em In • i> iT6() M IBli I hnt in a n 1766 
(v 8 lSi2) due to Maitl orao Sindl la e inta iun> the sta o affri » were sgsin c nfuced In a d 
1772(»8 U29) Maharaja Ran Singh tlorcit cone <I»H troubles breathed his lasi.nndihe 
eleten dis riciB of 1 ' agir ' r vened to t' e*iate Th s etent broke t) e tearts f t> e internal 
enemiediif MSrwsir Further tl e mur er of ThaturJai an gh cf An a, tie pren ler n«ble ■ f 
Marwar, inAO 1774 (\3 IS-U ) ettucx terror m the hearts uf tLerebel eardais.aaa brnught 
them roun 1 to rea^cti and re ce 


2 Maharaja I>ihiBri ^iingh of Jwpor, b»ing father 'n law of Maharaja RSnjsingh 1 ad 
sided wih bun Uis influence also must Imte worked with the Fiiipen.r again t Malataja 
Bijava«ingh 

8 The word “Saramad” in plac“ of "Zubdah’ has also been n ed in the titles of the rulers 
ofMarwar. s Is evident from Ki arlia% dated 29ih Maj, 1629 (Jye'ht Ba i 1 », '•hraiaijSdl, 
V B and 12 h fane, 84 ) ''Jjesbt v s ^rou, l}oii Hetsrd 

Oivtndish Aeent,Aj ner to t le atdrrtsuf Maharaja Man-in^h 'f Maiwar, as well as fonia 
‘Tarroan’ dated 7lli lomadT lUvtal a m 1217 (B1 adai n Sadi 8, v f. = Mh September, 

A o 1802), (tomiha King of Kabul to theaddreea of MnaaiajaBhliusm^hofMarHar 



22. Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Suratsingh of 
Bikaner. 

(Bond published in the Report on the admimatrauon of the Archaeological Department and 
aumer Public library Jodhpur 1938 A D., p. 9 ) 

In this paper we are giving copy of a bondi (with its 
English translation) signed by Maharaja Suratsingh of 
Bikaner to pay rupees four lacs and one^ as indemnity, to 
Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur, 

It may also help to give an idea of the system of hostage 
and surety prevalent among the Indian rulers. But before 
doing so it seems necessary to give the events in brief, 
which compelled the Maharaja of Bikaner to sign it. 

In 1804 A. D. there arose a dispute in Marwar between 
Maharaja Mansingh and Thakur Savaisingh of Pokaran — his 
feudatory— regarding Dhonkalsingh an alleged posthumous 
son of the late Maharaja Bhimsingh of Jodhpur. 

^^'ations of the rulers of Jodhpur and Jaipur at 
that time were strained in connection with the betrothal of 
Krishna Kunvari, the daughter of Maharana Bhimsingh of 
Udaipur. Thakur Savaisingh took advantage of the situation 
and in 1807 A. D. succeeded in persuading Maharaja 
^gatsingh of Jaipur to invade Jodhpur, He also induced 
Maharaja Suratsingh of Bikaner to join the campaign. 

Lt dnoTn but theseigeLzled 

heln of soVo ‘"f ""‘ty of SinghI Indraraj etc., who with the 
Tafnm “Irkhan, planned an attack on 

Jaipur arm^" ‘be attention of 

eocceed ' ^ wanted to re-prodnce & photograph of the docnment, yet conld do* 

Inaui »*>« end of the nnmerical item is considered 
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8URATS1AGH OF BIKANFK. 

When Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur regained his 
power and assassinated the hostile leaders with the help 
of Amirkhan the founder of the ruling dynasty of Tonk — he 
sent an army to invade Bikaner and avenge the wrong done 
to him by its ruler in joining hands with Jaipur. This 
compelled the Maharaja of Bikaner to sign the aforesaid 
bond. 

The bond. 

ft rr 

^ y,oo,oo^ lauiH 

y o a 0 «n^ dhr 

urn? His s[3iTr u.'h 

JT3 ^ 3ir?iR3i 

^ )) 3}77r^ ^ % 

ft iw ^ yst, ®«o sttst n snnf 

’R 5mr 5 *ui» smir 

^jyft II 

gw<4(:( ^rsnft 5*^ ^ 

fr 

55II S{.®j®®o HT 5 T^ tHuJ* ft 

^TTOfj SRT^RrtiT ^T^rft vs^,®oo 

^,^\S,oco 

t3,o®l JW5ipjrr^'^«,tystii-jii 
53TO[# ?:3iK 5nr ^%rrat^ ^ stptt ^ qtFt 

t^i<acn 

Translabon. 

This bond is written by Maharajadhiraj Shri 
Suratsinghjl that an agreement has been reached to pay, 
to meet the expenses of his (expeditionary) forces, to the 
Jodhpur Darbar rupees four lacs and one (Rs. 4,00,001) 
out of which rupees forty thousand (Rs. 40,000) have been 
foregone and the balance remains rupees three lacs sixty 
thousand and one (Rs. 3,60,001). 
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Signed by Rathor Suratsingh, whatever written above 
is correct. 

Signed by Acharaj (priest) Pursotam 

Signed by Shah Amarchand 

By order of the Darbar, dated 5th day of the dark half 
of Mangsir 1865 V. S. (8th November 1808 A. D.) 

Later details. 

The details regarding the payment of instalments are 
as follows 

Out of 5 persons including Surana Ramchand etc. given 
as hostage for Rs. 1,45,000, — Derasarl Acharaj Pursotam has 
given a written promise for the payment of rupees one lac 
and Shah Amarchand and Darbari Savairam for rupees 
forty five thousand on the 15th day of the bright half of 
Phagun. 

The Hundis (Cheques) for Rs. 50,000 regarding the 
camp, were encashed through Memadshah and Hundis 
(Cheques) for Rs. 72,000 were encashed by Pancholl Jaskaran 
Darbari. Total 2,67,000. 

Out of the balance of rupees 93,001 received rupees 
Rs. 84,945-9-6 (rupees eighty four thousand nine hundred 
forty five, annas nine and pies six) which have been 
remitted to the treasury.* 


). No meouon ol th« payment o[ remainin- Be. 8055.&a is available in the cop!‘ 



23. A letter* of Maharaja Ranjitsingh of tlie Punjab 
addressed to the Maharaja Mansingh of Marwar. 

(Read at the Ean]Ua»ngh centenary held at CanDpor© in June 19S9 A.D and published 
lo lie proceedings pp. 1518 li8.) 

This letter was written by Maharaja Ran jit Singh, the well- 
known Sikkh ruler of the Punjab to Maharaja Man Singh of 
Marwar, who was famous for his religious trend and sagacity. 

Though at the time, this letter was written the power 
of the glorious Maharaja Ranjitsingh was ascending day to 
day, yet the English Bast India Company was gradually 
gaining ground. The company dethroned Peshwa Bajirao II 
in 1818 A.D. and threatened the Raja of Bharatpur, both 
of whom therefore sought help from the MaharfijS of the 
Punjab But he, in his turn, before complying with their 
request, thought it proper to get the advice and help of 
Maharaja of Marwar whom he considered most eminent 
ruler of the time among the Princes of India. 

The letter gives a number of historical facts and the 
condition of the then rulers of Hindustan. 
have also been added, wherever required, to make the letter 

more comprehensive. 

in rnu 

smvnr finmq S TOm ftqt g =ninm q emu 

irr 'ill' nCTiS”"®" oMb.'jSbiSl s’i.'te, .od >ik ib.bllul 
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iRiiT Wt spKi I sraro ?ipria % i goRtiH skh- 

Htr Efit ^ VPilT IREfiTr ^ 'IeA ^ taiintrH'nt % 

Sira >Mt ^|TI EHST^nsrarat ifc Tt crtfi 

EH^ ^ ^ OTT i;5t A ^ ^Firar ira#!: 

sfe Ei^ EB^rai Tt Jitl sratarai =rara #a inl git?- 
^ isuawi-jti’ ^ ft 5IOT ^f ^nra ^arra: sRst e[;& i 
HE ira watnrai fegRT E^> atef Sgriar^^S 
^g^EaKBran: Ei^rgi: E^t H^ig gra;* ^ sd: eii^ 
^ f5t% gio *B^*5tr TT E^I Ml'ld ^tol E^ ^EflBEl 
% ^ Bjat?! gtRnna f^tn srarai 

^■|jt| ran at JstE&annt raragi# ^ sfEil-- 
^ ^ +^< fi grar ^ *n^ut t^rta 

it HTB iltsti ladE r a ^ NgElT eeT ^ EBT Trat ERf EI^uT 

sn% ^ Eraar tt ehtiet miEt ratin ^i i ramrc e^ E^a 
EKT T?*E* *Li»il thAi I ^ Tra aei^ ar artui ^ f^E^rata e^ 
EHqdLlsl ELasT airarat^ % caatr^t § ^~siraFT a ^ra 
* 1 ^ at fra ^t aia f^rara la a ara a ^ita 

^ aarft am anStat aS ran § ata^ ^ ^n anar 
gria *tcwl ^ I ^ i^f^^ata at tt Eaiaar 5^ ^ ^ ^- 
EK ctuit ara arat ^ OtiEttst ^an ^ta Esm a sii^ 1 ^- 
ai nit aiaat: gaaatf: sfe terat 1 snro a feran 
narara ftaro a sn^ a^f at nWna vratft siA a# g 

ar^ L^a I ^Eiaa: gEn^ siai en^ g ai^ ejni^'V i 

( atga Icese tj iaagf: g^ 

511 Eara Esararar ) 


(Translation of the letter^) 

Though since long we have not been favoured with the 
news of your welfare and intentions, yet we had come to 
know that you were much grieved by the untimely demise 
of the heir apparent'. We too felt it so much that we can 
not express our feelings in writing. 

We have to leave such things to the wishes of the 
Almighty and pray for His Mercy so that he may favour 
your illustrious house soon with another son. 


1. MabaraJ Kumar Cbhataramgb diedna aetb March 1818 A.D. 



A LBTI’ER OFMAITARAjA RANJITSINGII OF THE PUNJAB 
TO SlAHAKAJA MANSINGII OF SfARWAR. 


The news of our court is as under;— 

Multan', the province of Kashmir', Bhakkar, the belt 
regime)“^^‘^'’ ‘‘‘Iready come under Khalsaji (Sikkh- 

, This year the Khalsa-army intended to annex the pro- 
vince of Kabul and accordingly reached near Peshawar. 
But Samad Khan, the younger brother of Nawab Azim' Khan, 
who is the brother of Pateh Khan', the Vazir (minister), 
presented himself there at the court of Khalsaji and after 
offering valuable presents declared:— 

*‘Nawab Azimkhan is prepared to serve the Khalsa court 
and you may demand the services of our thirty thousand 
brave cavalry.” 

“We have a blood feud with king Kamran* for the slaugh- 
ter of our brother Pateh Khan, and Shuja-nl-mulk’ and Shah 
Zaman' are staying with the English’ to get us punished. ” 

“Under these circumstances, we have left ourselves under 
the protection of Khalsaji and are ready to die in its 
service. Therefore we hope that KSbQl be kindly left to us 
to maintain the said cavalry”. 

In the meantime, the envoys of the Peshwa” and the 
Raja of Bharatpur” arrived and stated that |if the army of 
Khalsa is sent towards Delhi, they each will pay rupees one 
lac for it. 


L Afattan ^«as tal>en >n ISCS A.D. 

3. This province v\as conquered in 1610 A.D. 

S. lilankerA, a tonn situated m the desert and surrounded b> a cortlon of a dozen 
fortresses, was captured in 1821 A.U. 

4. Muhammad Azlm nas first appointc<l the Romnor of Kfishtnlr by his brother 
•^ateh Khan aud whea the army of MahfirajS Ranjft Kingh reachtsl near Peshanar no was 
holding KfibOI. 

5. Fateh Khan, the Kmj;— Slaker, »as the son of Payanda Khan of Baralzal tr^ 
-tind minister of Mabamud bhah, whom bo helped In osurping the throne of Knouj in iiw 
A.D. But in 1813 A.D. be (Fateh Khan) vma made blind and slaoghterei by Kamran 
Shah, the son of MahmQd SfiSh. 

6. Ilo was the eon of Mahmud Sbab, ,Uie king of KabOl. 

7. He was the brother of Zaman SbSb (Sblb Zamun) of KabQI and war fipt 

as goternor of ptshawar by bis broCbcr He procfaimed his independence in ivOOA.U, 
took AfKhani*tfin in ISOJ A.D., was defrated at NimnJu, near GandutnaH, la l‘«« .V.U. ana 
aherwards was obliged to come to Hmdan&n in ecarch of betp. 

8. He was the fifth son of TaimQrandasceaded Uie throneof AUhimstSn wilh the help 
of rayanda Khan. He first bestowed Iho tide of KijS open lUnjJiiiagh and rate th« 
City of Lahore In 1*^ A.D. Altenrards be was blinded at the In^Ugatioa of Fateakbaa tbe 
»on of r&ynnda Khan, and was obliged to live m ilinduitSn lor many yean. 

8. Hast Indfa Cbmpany Officers. 

10. BfijI Ilia IL 

11. Rs^dhlr ^logh son ol Haailh'lngb. 
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You yourself know well that the condition of Hindustan 
has worsened owing to the enmity among its rulers. There 
is no cordiality among them. 

We do not know any one else in Hindustan except your 
noble-self, who can stand for his religion and words and 
for this sake we have sent this special messenger with the 
letter. 

We hope you will give us best advice for the protection 
of Hindustan which will be followed upon. 

Please send one of your trust-worthy and sagacious 
man here as there are some facts which can not be put on 
paper and the presents too can not be sent. Therefore the 
man should remain here. 

Please also accept the verbal requests of the messenger. 

Submitted on the 12th day of the bright half of Mangsir,. 
Vikram Samvat 1879 (25th December 1822). 



24. The First Ray of Social Reform in Rajputana 

(Published in the Barbilas barda commeoiontioa volume 1937 A D , pp, 522-523 > 

In the Nineteenth century of the Vikrama era, there 
prevailed some social customs among the people of Rajputana, 
and specially Rajputs which were luinous. But as soon as 
the Maharatta peril was over and the country came in contact 
with the Britishers, a ray of reform gleamed in the hearts 
of the people, Marwar also took advantage of this change, 
and in October, 1639 A.D. some rules were framed by the 
combined efforts of Maharaja Mansingh, the British officers, 
the Jagirdars and officials of the State. 

In October, 1843 A.D. some important items of these 
rules, specially relating to Rajputs, were inscribed on marble 
slabs and they were fixed at the district head-quarters of 
the State. 

We give here the transcript and the translation of the 
rules found inscribed on such slabs, for the information of 
the readers of this volume, dedicated to a well-known social 
reformer of Rajputana: 

?it i| 1 

cr sfr ?rr srfT ^ 

5131^ \ ?T s^nr jf 

^ ^ fr 5iT5»i u ^ 5ira 1 1 

I 

Xtll ^ITTTT h jj-Ji'-i ^5|T5 
\ — qmcT ^sirc d w wiR 'ratw I 

^ <41^1 ^ I 
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Hi. I— vira 5IK g=r ^ gra 

HTHTIT wnr ^ 1 ^ qgRtgr raiST ^ i 

V ^ ^ ^ ^gtgr i 

5ir cragts SKI jf jfr 5r5ir5^^% ai ctjjt #1 cti rerara 

Hitar ^ naw fnF^rgre ^ ^tros hit siA ftgpi gicdt 

^ TRHj ^r i ^ii i T grdt, iipi f™gn irtt iisf # s^jTf pgt I «'<'i. 

^toogirfag: O si# 1 1 

Transtatioh , 

The following rules regarding the payments to be made 
to Charans, Bhats (bards) and drummers etc., at the time 
of the marriages of the daughters of Rajputs have been 
framed in the month of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 1896 
(October 1839 A.D.), in the presence of His Highness, the 
Agent to the Governor-General for RajpOtana, the Political 
Agent, Sardars (nobles) and officials. 

That the Rajputs shall not kill their daughters. 

Rule 36 : The Jagirdar with an annual income of 
Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 25/-, the Bhomiya ( holding 
land in lieu of service) Rs. 10/- and ordinary EajpOt (having 
no land) Rs. 5/- to Charans. 

Rule 49: The Jagirdar with an annual income of 
Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 9/-, the Bhomiya Rs. 5/- and the 
ordinary Rajput Rs. 4/- to Bhats, Pavadiyas and Baladiyas, 
etc. 

Rule 56: The Jagirdar with an annual income of 
Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 5/- to drummers. 

These rules have been framed with the consent of all 
persons, therefore if a Rajput pays more than the above- 
noted amounts or kills'his daughter, he will be liable to 
punishment by the State. 

Further, if a Charan, Bhat or drummer demands more 
he will also be liable to punishment. 

It, being the command of His Highness, shall not be 
disobeyed. 

Dated Saturday, the 13th day of the dark-half of Kartik, 
V. S. 1900 (21st October 1843). 



APPENDIX C. 

1. Ropi Plates of Paramara Devaraja; Vikrama-Samvat 1059. 

(PnbliBbed in the Epjgiapbialndjca VoLXXIf, (pp. 19M9SI, (Janoarr 3934A.D, > 

This grant of Devaraja is in the possession of Audichya 
Brahmanas of Ropsi or Ropi, a village 6 miles south-west of 
Bhinmal in the Jaswantpura District of MarwSr. While 
touring in that District in 1920, 1 came across the grant and 
got it photographed for the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. It has 
already been noticed by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar.' 

The grant contains two copper-plates inscribed on one side 
only. The plates, as far as I remember, measure about 9''x8'' 
and have two holes through which are passed two plain rings. 
The first plate contains 1 1 and the second 12 lines of writing. 

The characters of the grant are Nagarl, similar to those 
used in northern India in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
The language is Sanskrit and the clerical errors are remark- 
ably few. The text is in prose throughout with the exception 
of one verse in 11. 21-23. At the end is found the signature of 
the donor. The orthography presents no special features. 

The object of the plates is to record the grant of a field 
situated to the south of the city-wall (koita) of Srimala, the 
modern Bhinmal by the Uikoiraia Ikim/a, the illustrious Devaraja 
residing at Srimala, to one Aurakacharya, the son of 
Chandasivacharya and the head of the temple of Siddheshvara 
Mahadeva at Kshamemathuna (Kshatmaraathuka?) on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The boundaries of the land 

r. St! iuB Lt4t tf InicrtmtHi tf NartArrn No 103, whera be reads the year aa 

8AZZ2Tatl069. 
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granted were as follows: to the east the land of the Brahmana 
Govinda, to the south the land of Vamana, the son of Durlabha, 
to the west the village belonging to the Mahasamania 
Purnachanda and to the north the land of the Brahmana 
Shridhara. The date of the record is the 1 5th day of the bright 
half of Magha (Vikrama> Samvat 1059 ( = 1002 A.O.).' 

The witnesses were Matvaka, the preceptor of Devaraja 
and Purnachanda. The grant was written by Suryaravi, the 
son of Nyasa. 

Though no menticn, of the clan of donor Devaraja is 
found in the grant, yet on the basis of the year and the place 
given in it, we may assume that he was a Paramara^ ruler of 
Abu whose second name was Mahipala and who succeeded his 
father Dharanivaraha, a ruler famous in the chronicle of 
Rajasthan. We give here a chhoppaya often lecited by the 
hards in honour of Dharanivaraha: 


^T5r pr ^ il 

51131^ ^spcrar i 

'GiM §_ i 

According to this, Dharnivaraha distributed the nine 
provinces of Mandor, Ajmer, Pungal, Lodrava, Abu, Jalor, 
Dhat, Parkar and Kiradu among his nine brothers. It is also 
said that owing to these nine chiefships, Marwarhas come to 
be known as *‘Navak6ti Marwar.” But there is very little 
truth in the above chhappayaK 


Devaraja’s (Mahipala's) son and successor was Dhandhuka 
who was obliged to accept the allegiance of Sblanki (Chalukya) 
Kumarapala I, the ruler of Gujrat. 


1 (The date 13 irregular The full moon of MagUa fell on TliarsdaT the 2 l 8 t Janna^^ 
trhen there whb no lunar eclipse The nearest lunar eehp-e occurred on the full moon of 

n >8 also not verifiable for Samiat 


8 , See also Ind. Ant , Vol. XL, pp. 23g I 


r 



kopi PLATPS of PARAMaRA DEVARAJA, VIKRAMA-SAjMVAT 1050, 567 

TEXT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


first Plate. 


fesH' [ 11 *] a* W: fern II 0 ]ki in 

lit ^ 59 } 

Wjiiidi sitR^maraftwH^Rrai- 
^Tg^RftqTi 

%^?n 5 R(k) II nf^- 

^ ^R'iitiSt!ri;i4i<Rnu%«nn 

ij;#m I ^nJRfg^g- 

I <rfa<im ti5rOTn=rmt'- 
Ifu^iKac-f: [snjfttir ^15 ijgtin 1 
3!a?jT! «ft<ron(m)3Ti!!%[5*]<!i [i«] 

Second Plate. 

9^1^3113173(511) 33r»i3r%S 1’ 

swiiii! iftJUiCT fifOTn&j^ iniT- 

wrslq HI3rf93P73rirei flJ39!!ilfilf:g3(7i) 


afir- 


91^3 [»] [OT]affii3njw I' ^sroiraiijir- 

9 ’ silRre5:-n:^?>ji3P*3ra 

sE^ 3 ■TTOantt 0 . nw^laA- 

» Wr&m9il(7l: 1 5J9 ITT# 


u; 1 5n I 

m I 9 t 9; ^fSrEi irsn ft hbt 

3|^ wftaifg 1 3 ^!^ 13:033^3 iiraa An(3i) 

19f3i;(u)H ( 3 ) 3 : I aftiiraw 1 


1. Espres'ed by B eymbof, 

2. The flgtire 2 Is n«ed to denote tbe repetition oJ sAn. 

3. S?atiiia ntmeceaaary. 

4 Handa nnncceasory. 

. 6, The reading seems to be /rsArtm^mrtfAune bnl iU me^omgU not clear. (Tomethe 
reading appears to be and roa^ in*an‘at Kshttmamattmta’ ntien* thtr leiople 

of the Mahadeva Sildhe vara seems totiaiebecn aitaated.— Ed.t 
6 Bead mcd urtfAinm eha or mnma ffofrt. 



2. Jalor inscription of the time of Paramara Visala, 
dated V. S. 1174. 


(Pablished id the Indian Aatiquaiy, Voh LXII, {p. 41 )( March 1933 A. D.> 


This inscription was fixed in the inner side of the northern 
wall of the building called “Topkhana’’ at Jalor (Marwar), 
It was first noticed by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in 
PRASI.W.C,, 1908-9, p. 54, and summarised by him in No. 
194 of his List of Inscr. N, I, During my recent visit to the 
place I found it fixed in the wall upside down and brought it 
to the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur, for preservation. 

^ The inscription is engraved on a bulky white stone slab, 
which measures 2' 10". But on reading the contents it 

was found that when this stone was removed from its 
original place to be fixed in the T5pkhana (sometimes used 
as a mosque) it was damaged a bit on one side. This is 
inferred froin the fact that the last two letters of the 4th 
and the 5th lines are missing. 

The inscription contains 13 lines. The language is 
Sanskrit, and the characters belong to the northern type 
of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. As regards 
orthography, the consonant following r is doubled, except 
in one case. 

The date given in this inscription is Samvat 1174, Asadha 
M tft A corresponding to Tuesday the 25th June 

-x. -jP’ Samvat given in it is Shravanadi and not 
Chaitradi. 
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The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that 
this is the only inscription hitherto found which gives the 
genealogy of the branch of the Paramaras who ruled over 
Jalor. Vakpatiraja, the first Paramara ruler mentioned 
in this inscription, is quite different from Vakpatiiaja, the 
Paramara ruler of Malwa : for the latter had no male issue 
and therefore adopted his nephew Bhoja, while the one 
mentioned in this inscription had a son named Chandana. 

As the inscription is dated V. S. 1174, the time of this 
Vakpatiraja would be about V. S. 1150. It is therefore 
probable that the founder of the Paramara branch of Jalor 
might have had some connection with Dharani Varaha, the 
Paramara ruler of Abu. 


Text. 

1 . SI ^ qilragHUTfuiiici*!®* 

2. u rm ruiw [••] ^ h%r >KJin: H 


3. muI l jwlou-S'iio-iM ih i silmonKi [^] 

4. mgatain ^nspi (nt) ^inqin! a4iq^ ^ [n^] 



6. in^oit 

7. SeiJI Ruiiat sTmrai ^ 

8. (^) anKmld: 11 

9. moo) dtticbjjrfhi 

1 0. ha 'til'll udaitiifsi q^im tl 

11. Aiijl *ioit.^«ti { dt ) 3 Mini ii 

12. fagnSsTta (®) h II 

13. td] rnttW k45tl1 
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Translation. 

Ls. 1-2. The enraged Vashishtha created the Paramara 
from (hia) fire altar to conquer Vishvamitra and to kill his 
enemies. 

Ls. 3-6. There was a king named Vakpatiraja in the 
dynasty of Paramara. His son was Chandana, who got a 
son named Devaraja. Devaraja had a son named Aparajita, 
whose son was Vijjala. 

Ls. 7-8. His son, like Kartikeya to Shiva, Pradyumna to 
Krsna and Daksha Prajapati to Brahma was Dharavarsha. 

Ls. 9-10. Dharavarsha’s son was Visala, who enlightened 
all the petty chiefs with religious knowledge. 

Ls. 11-12. MelaradevI, the queen of this king Visala got 
this golden kalasa put here on the steeple of the temple of 
Sindhu Eajeshvara'. 

L. 13. Saihvat 1174 Ashadha Sudi 5 Tuesday. 


l.Thlits«ple««sproteiblT built by einaiimSl,, Ibe tonniJer ol the rammarll SyBiutr 
0( Abb, M If evident trom the In*cnpti«mdntcd 1218 V.S found at Kiradu - 
‘ nsjrni : 

Thlf temple b not in exbtcnco now. 



3. Kiradu inscription of the time of Chaulukya Kumarapala 
and his Feudatory Paramara Someshvara dated V.S. 1218. 

IPublahed in the Indian Antiquary, VoL L\I ipp 135 136), (July 1932 A,D )} 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance 
of a dilapidated temple of Shiva at Kiradu, a ruined town 
situated about 16 miles north-west of Badmer (in Jodhpur 
State) . It was transcribed by Mr. Puran Chand Nahar in his 
Jama laser., Ft I, pi25l f. A summary of the inscription 
has also been published by Dr. D. K. Bhandarbar in his List of 
the Inscriptions of Northein India, No. 312. 

The epigraph measures I7"XI7" and contains 26 lines. 
As the middle portion of the stone from the third line to 
the twentieth has peeled off, some names, etc. are destroyed. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the whole of the record 
except a portion of the last line is in verse. As regards 
orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the 
consonant following *r’ is doubled, u is used for a and rr for 
?i. The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that 
this is the only record which contains the genealogy of the 
Paramara branch of Kiradu and the name of the Paramara 
king Sindhuraja of MSrwar, the father of Utpalaraja, the 
first known Paramara king of Abu. 

It is dated Saravat 1216 Ashvina Sudi I, Gurau= 
Thursday, the 21st September 1161 A. D. 

The purport of the inscription is as follows: — 

In the dynasty of the Paramaras, who sprang from thi 
fire altar of Vashishtha at Abu, there was born a king named 
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Sindhuraja, who ruled over Marumandala (Marwar). His 
son was tJsala (Utpala'). The names of Utpala’s son and 
grandson have peeled off. Then is mentioned Dharanidhara 
(Dharai}Ivaraha),‘and his son was Devaraia^ who perhaps built 
a temple of Devarajeshvara. Then is mentioned Dhandhuka* 
■who ruled over Maru mandala (Marwar) through the favour 
of Durlabharaja ( 1066-1078 V. S.) (the Chaulukya king). 
Krishnaraja’ (II) was the son of Dhandhuka, and his son 
was Sochharaja," whose son Udayaraja, being a feudatory of 
(Chaulukya) Jayasimha (1150-1199 V. S.) , conquered Choda, 
Gauda, Karanata, and Malava. Someshvara (name peeled off 
here, but appears in line 23), the son of Udayaraja, regained 
his lost kingdom of Sindhurajapur’ through the favour of 
(Chaulukya) Jayasimha Siddharaja (perhaps in 1I9BV.S.), 
became firmly established in 1205 V. S. in the reign of 
(Chaulukya) Kumarapala, and protected for a long time his 
Kiratakupa (Kiradu) along with Shivakupa. He also exacted 
1700 horses (including 1 five-nailed and 8 peacock-breasted 
horses) and took two forts, one of Tanukotta' and the other of 
Navasara’ from prince Jajjaka on Tuesday, the first day of 
the bright haif of Ashvina 1218 V. S. at 4) hours after 
sunrise. But on his (Jajjaka’s) acknowledging his allegi- 
ance to the Chaulukya king (Kumarapala), he (Someshvara) 
reinstated him in the possession of those places. 

By the order of the king this prashasti was composed by 
Narasiihha, was written by Yashodeva and was engraved by 
Jasodhara. 


1. This 13 the firal name ol the Paramara branch of Abu fonnd m the inecrintion of Vasant- 
garh, dated V.S.KW (Ep. InJ., voJ. IX, p. 10 ff,K 


2. \L,p.289■^\^enf5oIankl (Cbanlufcyal MQIaraja (998-1052 V.S lattackwi him f’® 

was obliged to seek the wlp of the Rashtrakuta Dhavalaof Hastikundi ( Hathundi) in MSrwSr 
{E/'igraphia India, V0l.X,p.2l). 

1. He WM ^0 named ^hlpala. A copper grant of his, dated V. 8. 1059 ( A. D. 1002), has 
been fonnd. (See pp. 205 207.) 


A He relosed allcsvauce to ChanJnkya Bbimadera I (1078-1120 V. 6.) and was driven away 
PH mr Settled the dispute and brought 
him back Irom Chuor, where he (Dhandbnka) hied for some days with king Bhoja of ilalwa. 

,f urnkirt 


6, He Was the founder of the Paramara branch of Kirfida. 

8. T™.t ta the J...«toor SUtte, g,.,,. 
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The inscription ends with the date; Vikrama-Samvat 
1218 Ashvina sudi 1 Gurau. 


Text, 

^ all; ] II a^aam ^laarara it ^sa^ara ^a^ara 

tiaa II [ ^ ] 

a. ^aaa ftaa ^ftarfii ata& ipfntiaa (?pa) Hiaiuifii [3a] aa fa^ja mta 1 
i arftia iftftiaaa (a) faraaaisi— aarf^ll a[aRia] — 


«. ararai!iia;ai?''a:Fajsa;!ll 9.aatitaaT[$ana] 1 

[ fir ] ^rrSi asnra : 

i. rrarpiaaa^ii « iarafer tliuiSft 1 


ms II i iaga^rjfcjatairaiagafat [ a ] 1 — - 

!i:ll ^ dl 

's. iji5Tiii[ na ]a raaiiisama [»n:]i 

[it's] firgrraan — 

а. yRyrJi/iyrywaH ifarj 

— [ II K ] [ aatt ] alaarreaia: 

б. yen MI ttoaai I aaa^at 

[11 «] [a]a5iaa^fa — 

\o, ai I CFh anarra: araiaaaa[a »3 

[ II ^0 ] 

qr^TTfif^ I ■ — 

\l. 

— 51 : l qq 

la. atifci rjftaaafeci iita a[»fe^ta( a )>j,] — 

1 [a^m] rratfl?!— 

ai^finjfia; 11 rftipTsnaa : 

[aj?r — ] 

ta. gat aaa.ll ta rreaigaarransat a^raar 

— [s^t ] araaifii — 

Ik. a:: IKk 5 ii^( 5 A)a 4 aaaFilfoa 5 iarar:aftia I 
arali 

at ( sit ) firgr ,iMiiai^ t fi ’ ? (^)3^'^^^*’'^^’ a-waaan — 
It ^'sapfttas — 
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^\S. JlfqqtTn!ig^g3l#5CT!l [in':] 

ot(? ) Hif 

4J^ST: [H^? 

IS. ^ 1 fefa ^(:S)3S<1I AljUildHHa^d II Ro jHaj [ 4 ] 

{ 4^ ) t? I ^ — 

440. nHIIoHjqitrfid, 5!!jfdaffl^ sja II [ ft; ] SJ [ I ] 

— 44*4 I^a I ^ ^ ^ — 

*4^. >TJifoi qtsiqmiH nfet II =4R <s!m. [ ifitftAr ] nias,Ki(ilrrf»a^ l 

ulaM^liAAdm — 

=4*4. ?t OTg [4lt]i|41^f^[Hr]q.ll=4\tg 4IH’4l< l l<ld l-4 4 > dldi ^O-djdai lSl. I gf 
i}^<iir — 


=444. >4rai ! II =4w 5=nT^ftS>aTra#ttl 3^^ [*i] 

'>4:[^]- 

=4«. ?nj-!7N% 3dE*44(r^ ( ? ) gV 11 =4i< Er(g)g![t; ^ppi- 

•d'ltfl'lcl! 1 3*1: tHjiioiii — 

=4it. nra lig ^ ii = 4 ^ snafewt^ !Rfli5t gqw;T 1 q [lat]— 
= 4 ^. ( 0 ) II ^*J few [ ^ ] ft 4^4= sr ( OT ) 



4 Kiradu inscription of the time of Chauiukya Bhimadeva H 
and his feudatory Chauhana Madanabrahmadeva, 
dated V.S. 1235. 


{ Pabluhed m tha Isdiao iatiqosiy, Vo? LXIt (p iZ), {March 1933 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance 
of a Shiva temple at Kiradu, a ruined village near Hatma 
about 16 miles north-west of Badmer in the Malian! district 
(Marwar), It was first noticed by Prof. D. R. Bhandarhar 
in FRASl IP. 0., 1906-07, page 42, and is summarised in No. 381 
of his List of Inscriptions of Northern India. 

It contains 16 lines and covers a space of The 

language is Sanskrit. Except three couplets, one in the 
beginning and two at the end, the ’whole is in prose. The 
middle portion, from the 5th to the 14th line, as also the 16th 
line, has peeled off. As regards orthography it is to be noted 
that at some places the consonant following r is doubled, at 
one place s is used for sh and at others sh for s. 

The record, after paying reverence to Shiva in prose and 
poetry, gives the date as V. S. 1235, Kartika Sudi 13 Gurau 
(Thursday the 26th October 1178 A.D.) when in the reign of 
Bhimadeva (II) (V.S. 1235-1298) his feudatory Shakambari 
(Chauhana) Maharajaputra Madanabrahmadeva was ruling at 
Kiratakupa (Kiradu), and Tejapala was carrying on the 
administration. It also tells us that the latter’s (TejapSla’s) 
wife, seeing the old image of the temple broken by Turushkas, 
installed a new image on the aforesaid date ; and, making a 
request to the ruler (Madanabrahmadeva), provided two gifts 
for the gods. 
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TEXT. 


K. * ] afei (?) fern ?3’ 

aifa iE— 

qi { at ) ?# I ^ sHfar [ ] U SEratis 

qwnjit.'E ftjqttittras [ Etunatt: ? ] sthrste^nre^fewjq 
atstgror^niu sJ?- 

a. tot t ^q EfqfeHtram. ^ [ ate [ ] sEnmuti. il«Rq ] gatrafstai- 

k. [ gt ] qaicrjjjr [a] [asr] tia- 

^RtiRrarar oPitr^iq^rT^ttferafeiETO [^i^] 

tsqrsnqiqitfefa (tt) ^ a ( a ) qs- 

>5. grrafctE37ttS» sSfetqia [ ^ ] gqsttq [ tnaa ?] [qt] 

>:. ( Etaa ) nmqqtq^ [ q ] — - — 

E. f5qq:gwqT[>r:](itqtMhp[sj] 

q^q»rn'qTllTO>t.?ngE^(»q:)wqi 

to. aRr Rid^ qfettat (tr) ft 

H. Mqiuftaqiqq’Jij [aa] .= 

qqqftansRqK fta nftftat n 

IR. qqr ?r agt { => ) qtii-iq i 

[ n ] qq RtltR tJTlI ( at ) ^ qtqftatt 

R'R. 

ftS [ ftt[ ] ftsTtqrsq n 

Ra. !TOiqtqm^qTi('^)fni 


' Rk. qna, qia^q ii q^fqftgqt gar iraft rtimftft. i [ q n jq rq q^i ] >J?' 
a»q aqq a^nta n » 

♦'-t^TiI qtt^rTt qt — • — — . — — 

[q^l-HCt^] HR <nTa qt^Tiit: n 


5. riie Sambhar inscriptfon of Chaulukya Jayasfmha's 
time. 

(fubJialied in the Indian Antiqtiarj, Vot LVUI (pp 2^6), (December 19.9 A D )] 

This inscription was fixed in a well known as Umar 
Shah-ka-kuan at Sfimbhar, and was first examined by me 
in 1925.. 

Afterwards I requested the Jodhpur State authorities to 
have the inscription removed from the well and sent to the 
Sardar Museum for completion of its reading, and for its 
preservation. It was accordingly taken out of the well and 
sent to the Museum in 1926. 

The Inscription is engraved on two black stone slabs, 
which were fixed with lime, one below the other horizontally. 
The surface of each slab measures I6''X 1‘IJ", which is nearly 
all covered with writing. The inscription contains 28 lines, 
of which 14 are written on the one and the rest on the other 
slab, which are more weathered and damaged. The first two 
lines are in somewhat bigger characters than the rest. The 
engraving on both the slabs is filled with chunam. The 
language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the characters are 
of the Northern type of the twelfth century of the Vikrama 
era. 

As regards orthography, the letter ^ at one place stands 
for n. and the dental for the palatal 

Through the date of the inscription is not traceable, yet 
the following words in lines 13 and 14 show that it was written 
in the reign of Jayasimha after the birth of his sons Mahipala 
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Kirtipala and Kumarapala, t.e, towards the end of the third 
quarter of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 

The special historical importance of the inscription lies in 
the date given in it for the establishment of the Anhilwada 
kingdom by the Solanki Mularaja. The year assigned, hither- 
to, for the latter event by V. A. Smith was 961 A.D. (V.S. 1018); 
while Mahamahopadhyaya G. H. Ojha has suggested V.S. 1017 
to 1052. But this Inscription carries Mularaja back to Samvat 
998, or A.D. 941 as would appear from the following verse 

It 1 1] 

which means that after the expiry of 998 years from Vikrama 
Mfiladeva came as the crest of the earth. 

The Gujrat chronicles also assign the same date to 
Miilaraja, and they further tell us that he was the son of Rajl, 
as is also evident from Mularaja’s copper-plate grant of 
V.S. 1043 (A.D. 987). 

According to V. A. Smith, Raji was probably one of the 
many designations of king Mahipala, who reigned from 
about A.D. 910 to about 940. Smith also adds that presumably 
Mularaja was his viceroy and, finding an opportunity, 
became independent. 

It is stated in the PTahandha-chinlamani and in the 
Kumampala-prahandho that the marriage of Raja, son of 
Munjaldeva, king of Kalyan Katak of Kanauj, was performed 
with the sister of the Chaora king Bhuyadadeva, and that 
Mularaja was the issue of this connection. It is also stated 
that Mularaja, on attaining maturity, killed his maternal 
uncle and usurped his kingdom: but no mention is found of 
the Solankis having ever ruled over Kanauj. No doubt they 
held sway over Kalyapi in the Deccan and they had been 
feudatories also of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. 
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As regards Mularaja’s death, V. A. Smith says that he 
was killed by the Chauhan Vigraharaja II, but in the 
Pnthvirajttvijaya-makakavya it is stated that Mularaja was 
only defeated and driven towards Kanth-kot (in Kachh) by 
Vigraharaja. This fact is also borne out by Merutunga’s 
Prabandha-chmtamam, which further informs us that when 
the king of Sapadalaksha attacked Mularaja, Barap, the 
general of king Tailapa, also attacked him simultaneously, 
and that Barap was killed in the action. There is mention 
of Barap in Kxiti-kaumudi also. In the Siiknt sankii tan 'Ba.raf 
is stated to be a general of the king of Kanauj, but this 
does not seem to be correct. 

In the Uvyashraya-kavya king Dvarapa of Lata is stated 
to have been killed by Chamunda Raja, son of Mularaja. 

The mention of MQIarSja’s name in the inscription of 
BSshtrakata Dhaval of V. S. 1053 (A.D. 997) as a con- 
temporary also goes to show that he was reigning in that 
year. The Gujrat chronicles also mention that his death 
occurred in V. S. 1053. 

Only three copper grants of Mularaja have been found 
as follows 

1. of V. S. 1030 Bhadrapada siidi 5 (Monday the 
24th August 974 A.43.) found at Pafan (Baroda 
State). 

2. of V. S. 1043 Magh badi 15 (Sunday the 2nd 
January 987 A.D.) found at Kadi (Baroda 
State). 

3. of V. S. 1051 Magh sudt 15 ,(l9th January 995 
A.D.) found at Baroda. 

The second of these plates speaks of a grant made on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse. But according to Kieihorn 
this eclipse had not been visible in India. Kieihorn further 
adds that if the month mentioned in the plate is amant then 
there was no eclipse at all, but that if the month is 
pummant then there had been a total eclipse, but it was 
not visible in India. 
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In this plate the king’s vamsia is mentioned as Chaulukik, 
and his and his father’s titles as Maharajadhiraja. it also 
adds that Mularaja conquered the Sarasvat mandala by the 
force of his own arm. 

TEXT. 

UR! II sjaisiS' Ria?R afWil) [ui^] a (a) 

R. ja I iRiu^^i wa-Rsa g gas! i rgi [ ] il fii^aig aiait ii i ii m- 

l aigjrKaigRiiiiRi ( I ) wJiaTel gfa l [. anaRai ] 

iaguti [ 111= ] auiau at fagat: a ( % ) at — 

u liii! II ’t II feps:mi& a fagaft nm aiauRTRa: l aaRroiffii fash^it ( a i ) 

RRiga ? gR! agt ii ii rrtaa — 

k [ tut ] ft at^ a^RftnRara ( ifi ; at: i ftittifi^g rfaq^Rira ll a ll 
^RTRUTRI Siafh R — 

^ (a.s.1 uga ^^uraugui: l ^RgRraa^ir^ gtit^ t sir ) (&) ^Rut: 

!iRra:g.ii k 11 

IS ^ H%g fiftiftRiR! I R^tiR.?la ^ I RRT ^^5 sjar: II ^ II eraT- 31 % 

^ ysm (g) ft— ’ 

. t; a hftift ? I ^aRiwftaJi^g Ria; wi ( Sr ) aukjfa ll \s giRR.li aftRR 5 ^ 
RjugRt I aatft— 

r uftiR! 1 arRiasiiRiar^rRRrg (Rtrft) I RcRTigRURifti aiutfthull^ll 

ati I saat — 

to h femaia! I gpftaatijirg [ ] ftirRggia II e. II Rganggrrairuraft 

aftniRi aaftiRi ]— 

tt aag: l aiaaittgaira! (rat) ftga 3 iij[a%] ^aiaaig (ftt)dt?l.l 

' aasg^R^ i ^faawta«i J n> — 

ta rJri rt] rita (a) tgagai [ a ] aiaa ( % ) ftraaia) 

, ] (I (t 51 ^ v/ N/N/ — V — . — |__ 

3l»iraR I 3PI ( *51 ) E^l — I — _ V Jlpff 

^ ^ _ V [ ] 11 

— — - 

II 

I ( ^: ) — 

[^] V I ^ — 

\% -'-Hng[m:«]i[f 7 ]ci!j[^] I n - "" 

V q; ^ 
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r ^ I II ui [ sc« 1 

^ — 

— 5i$3ni5!i. II II 

# 

[ ft ] %sj I muOmtiw 

tug 

? t|tt?qT:ll awJif — 


tanMl 




— 

-tmt [ft] siirtin: [^ft]- 


-?ra^ 


t^a 

Hk 

^'3 


- aiKiflij [ ^ I ■ 
■ — ^1 ftUR — 
^5^1 - 


[?■] TRII 3^1 

^[ 5 ] [!T]^HIErtlai»l[g] 

Abstract of the Contents 


This Inscription opens with an invocation addressed to 
the goddess Sarasvati and then to some other gods (down 
to verse 4). After that the poet in three verses praises the 
powerful Chalukya dynasty. From the 8th verse it goes to 
show that after the expiry of 998 years from Vikrama, Raja 
Muladeva came as crest of the earth in this dynasty, and 
thathis son was Chamundaraja, whose son was Vallabharaja, 
after whom came Durlabharaja. Durlabharaja had a son 
named Bhimadeva, Bhimadeva’s son was Ifarnadeva, after 
whom came Jayasimha. Here ends the llth verse, beyond 
which the inscription discloses no historical fact, though 
here and there some names are discernible. The name 
Shakambhari* also appears at one place, most probably to 
denote the site where this inscription had been set up. 


1 . teun Irom hlltoly Out Ih.J jAyulmhA ™ tli« flril Ohlolalj. Hog who cooqo.irf 
&&mbb&7 ^Sh&kambhut) froni the Chaab&ns. 



APPENDIX D. 


1. Jhalrapatan Stone Inscription of Udayadltya (Vlkrama' 
Samvat 1 143 (1086 A. D. ) 

[ P„bl«h<d m Ite Jon™.l 4 procerfmg. of Ih. (Eojrf) Boaelr of BooifC, CleolU, 
fSoweenel), Vol.X.No. 6, 1»H A D.Pf. 241-243) 


This Stone Inscription lies in SarvasukhiyS Kothi at Jhal- 
rSpatan/ It contains ten lines of writing which cover a space 
of 8" (in breadth) by 6!" (in height). It is 
The cLracters are Nagari. The letters in firs seven I n 
are bigger than those in the last three'. The language 
Sanskrit and the whole of the inscription is in prose. 

The inscription is dated the 1 0th of the bright half of 
rn^lltor^hirdL”! ir "si "a and 

dug aVapi (tank) in the ^dayad^itya. Jwoprashast^^^^ 

l^^haveafreldyleeVpubliahed. Xllhis 

appears has not yet been known. 

EisTn:cSt1L1h?wth^ 

' . . ^ — IQI4 nt the Saraswati Magazine. 

by me in the issneofJanuary_ivi :r^z=Zii 

1. II h ppobobl. tbot th. l^ITu^W 
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Text. ^ 

1 ftrara II 1 1 t » n- 

2 Ii 5 i %- 

3 q|fei%%lia'tjte’3ra [ ^ ]- 

4 ^ 5jnt: sfJKa* l frar ^- 

B SIcRT^ Ml*JI ^ II 

6 3t#^q II » II MMiaf4>H|- 

7 ciT ’qiifti! snjqfa ii ^fc'° 

8 %aqq‘'fqqqffTOt”^fc 5 igaq 5 fi 5 i‘’ 4 !q^ ll 

9 qftftrq”4t^3q”g3:q('qlSi^ i^ten'* a«ir qfti" nft 
10 « a ll ^ U H5i2ft 11 s 

1 EXT.*® 


1. Olh*® namahShivaya II saiiivatl 143 Vaisa (shaj'kha Shudi ■ 

10 a- 

2. dyeha Shrlmad-udayadityadevakalyanavijayarajye Tai- 

3. likanvaye Pattakila Chahilasuta Pa^takila Janna-[ke]- 

4. na Shambhoh prasadamidam®® karitalh®* I Tatha ChiHhil- 

latalecha. 

5. da-ghausha-kQpikavruvasakayoh aptarali vSpicha|| 

6. utkIrpn-eyamPadita®®Harshukenetl®®||’i‘l| janasatkama- 

7. ta Dhainih pranamati || Shrl Loligaavariiidevasaa®* 

kerim®® ^ 

8. TailakanvaS®® PattakilaChahilasutaPa'ttakilaJapnSke- 

na I Shrl Sgndhavadevapara 'C ^ ir 

9. -va®* nimityam ®® dipatailya®® chatuhpalam-ekam'imida- 

kam®® krltva tatha varisham®* prati savi-fjna]- 

10. taih®® ll^ll Mangalam Mahashrl || e i'i 


1 From an impression kiodly eappEied by- Mr G. H. Ojha • * 

2 Denoted by a symbol. 

3Read.%?nt3.| i.Read. I ; 

6 Bead. I 6 Read. SieT^Sq ^ftcT: 1, ’ 

7 Read. 1 8 Read. 1 p Head. ' 

10 The meaning is not clear, perhaps ^ is meant. t 

11 Read, 1* , 12 Read. I 

iS’Read.'TSfVsT I _ 14 Read. ! 16 Read. 

18 The meaning is not clean perhaps is meant. - ' 

17 Read* I . , 

18 From an ink impression kmdly sopplied by Mr. Q. H. OJha. *' 

19 Denoted by a symbol. 20 Read prSsadoyam - . - ' ^ 

21 Read karitah. ^ 22 Read Pandita. 23 Read Harahnkeped. ’ 

24 ReadDevaaya. 2jRcadkrite' 28 Eead-TaaikanTaye, r 

27 Read patva 28 Read nimittam 29 

31 Readvarebaih. 32 Read arhrijnltadil' 


30 Read Modakam. 


* .:r 

■? 

I 


i ' 

Mi ’M 
rr. vcJ 
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Translation. 

1 Om! Reverence to Shiva. 

In Sanvat 1 143 on the lOth of the bright half of the 
month Vaishakha, 

2 to-day in the prosperous reign of Udayadityadeva, 

3 Teli Patela Chahila’s son Patela-Janna 

4 erected this temple of the god Shiva and also in 

Chirihilla, 

5 between Chadaghausha Kupika and Vruvasaka, (dug)a 

Vapi (tank). 

6 This inscription is engraved by Pandita Harshuka. The 

mother of Janna, 

7 Dhaini, bows. For Shrl Loiigasvamideva, 

8 Tili Patela Chahila’s son Patela-Janna at the ceremony 

of Sen^havadeva 

9 Promises four pala (a measure) oil and a ball of sweet 

to be offered every year 

10 prosperity! Great fortune! 



2. Hathal Plates' of (Paramara) Dharavarsha [Vikrama] 
Samvat 1237 (1180A.D.). 

[Pub'uhed m the Indian Antiquary, %oL XLTII, tSeptember 1941) (pp. 193—194)] 

This inscription was found in the Hathal village in 
the Sirohi State about 3 miles North-West of Mount 
Abu. It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which 
measures about 6'" broad by SJ" high and contains a 
ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only. One of these 
plates contains 10 lines and the other II. But the llth 
line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line 
differ widely from the others. 

The characters are Nagarl of the 12th century. The 
language is very incorrect Sanskrit. -This may be due 
to the fault of tie engraver. It is written in prose 
throughout except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 
to 20 of the second plate). In respect of orthography the 
letters b and v are both denoted by the sign for v. 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the llth of the 
bright half of Kartika in the (Vikrama) year 1237, and 
refers to the reign of Dharavarsha, who, in this inscrip- 
tion, is styled the descendant of Dhumarajadeva, Kaja of 
Abu who is described in the inscriptions of Abu® and 

1 The ink impresMons ft thcsiplitea were kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur 
Gauri Shankar n. Oiha, bupermtendent, Rajpatana Mmeum, Ajmer. 

?rai;gtTHZcrH.ll n 

(Unpublished Inscription ip the Achaleshvara temple at t bn). 
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Girvar' as the founder of the Paramara clan.^ 




The minister, at that time, was Kovidasa. The day 
of the charter specified in the inscription is lleiollimm 
Ekadashi-, and it says the following with legaid to the 
donee Bhattaraka Visala Ugiadamaka, acharya of Shiva- 
dharma: (1) That he he gianted — in Sahilvada. (2) 
That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture 
grounds free of charge. (3) That a pasture land be 
granted to him in Kumbharanuli. (4) That he be granted 
an area of land which can be tilled with two ploughs in 
a day. (5) In the 1 1th line of the second plate, which 
is supposed to be a postscript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of Magavadi and HathaUdi villages also be 
granted to him. 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those 
princes who would depiive him of these privileges. 

Of the localities mentioned heie Hathaladi Pbvmu^ly 
Hathal where the plates were found. In the 
inscriptions, this village bears the name Biahmasthana 
This name must have been given to it eithei 
was granted to Brahmanasby 
there was a temple of Brahma near it which 

in ruins. 

Ftrsi Plafe. 


a -..c— 

y HI r • 1 deibigr’ 

sis' 

(PfitnfirftyEjjInscnptlonof Gjrvar) • •» i 

ijlfsiat 4 Head jprS® 

3 Ziprfa«ed by » Sign. ^ 

6 Read 6 Read giug® 

7 Read 
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\ jRag^ianiTOH ji ( t ) iViy^jditW swa- 

'E !!I [t] foiWJcl' qai 1 5ia 5Rn- 

i acRRraaawT fetm’ 


Second Plaie- 

\K .. gfe [:] il crat Da^t^- 

anifat'' <rai gangfian^ gdim- 
^vm ^a” 5a ^ SBtHDjjft” !!ira^- 
ty [ ‘ ] n^ar." 11 &- 

? k H” sKpS II Ha II II qffeagai gai a- 
? \ aft-. aiRiT^fa: aai aa? kjHt aFJ” aai a- - 

^\s ^ ifHt [ • ] 11 1 11 HT^ar qr at 1 qfs- - - 

1 = aaina [ • ]” araa q;fn [ : ] 11 ^ II im^- 

^ ^ 1 aaaE qaia- 

!^o atfe” tin ?a a atq^ II ^ II ga aa^;* II ^ 11 
tnian^nttniren^ ^1” EiaaiStnitmakjft qa” [f] 


1 Bead 

‘’a)5?f 

2 Read 


3 Bead 

'aiin.qRittiiw'lt^ 

4 Bead 


6 Read 


6 Read 


7 Read 


6 Read 


9 Bead 

•flSa" 

10 Bead 


11 Bead 

”^<l!fl 

12 Read 


18 Bead 

“w'iir uRiEai 

14 Read 

'^r*T: JiT 

16 Bead 

sRai 

16 Bead 


17 Read 


18 Read 


19 Read 

I5i;ai 

20 Bead 


21 Read 

H'Ei'iisaiRii 

22 Bead 


23 Read 

aiS 

24 Read 

“ellflfjR 

23 Read 


29 Read 


27 Read 

“ijBiitar 

28 Read 





3. Patanamyana stone Inscription of Paramara Pratapsimha. 

[Vlkramal Samvat 1344 (1287 A. o.). 

[PablUhed in th« Indua Aiitiqant 7 , VoL XLV, 1916) (pp, 77—60]. 

I edit this inscription from an excellent impression 
kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar 
H. Ojha, Superintendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The 
original inscription was found in the PatanUrayaiia temple 
near Girvar about 4 miles west of MadhusQdana in 
Sirohi State. 

This inscription consists of 39 lines covering a space 
of 2 ft. 6 inches broad by .1 ft. II inches high. The 
inscription is well preserved. The Characters are Nagarl. 
The Language is Sanskrit. Lines 1-35 are written in verses 
numbering 46. Lines from 35 to the end are in prose. 
With regard to Orthography it must be noted that a 
consonant following r is sometimes doubled, and some- 
times not. As regards Lexicography, the following words 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1) Devada employed in 1.36, denotes a line of 
Chhhamanas: the present rulers of Sirohi also belong to this 
line. (2) Donakari, 1.36, the appropriate meaning of 
which can not be explained : it may denote a Marwarl word 
rfoii; if it is a Sanskrit word, it is composed of two 
words drona and khari, the respective meaning of which 
are 32 and 96 seers. (3) Dhibadau, 1.36, means dhimada, 
(a well), well-known in Marwar. (4) Arahatla, 1.37, means 
a Persian wheel. (5) Dhikada, dbikaa are also used for 
dhtmada. (6) Gohil-idrn stands for the Sanskrit word 
(toMla-pulra, 
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The insci-iption is of great importance in connection 
with Paramara history. It contains the genealogy of the 
Paramaras as follows: — 

Vashishtha created Dhumaraja 'Paramara, by means of 
mantras from the agm-lunda at Abu. Dharavarsha was 
born in his family. In the 15th shloka it is mentioned 
that this Dharavarsha pierced three buffaloes with one 
arrow. This is supported by the fact that on the 
Mandakini tank outside the temple of Achaleshvara on Abu 
there is a statue of Dharavarsha, about 5'ft. in 'height 
with a how in his ' hand and three buffaloes standing 
before him with a hole running through their belies. iDhara- 
varsha had a son Somasimha by name who had a son 
named Krishnaraja. The son of the latter was Pratapa- 
simba, who defeated Jaitrakarna and regained Chandravatl. 
Perhaps this Jaitrakarna may be Jaitrasimha of .Mewar, 
who was the grandson of Raula Mathanasimha and ' ^qn 
of Padmasimha. Pratapsimha’s Brahmana minister Delhana 
re-built the temple of Pafanarayana in [Vikrama] Samvat 
1344 (1287 A. 0.) , , 


1 IlS^II ^ m: jvhvwtt II ’ikiitiit ftfeu nmnmi rJlni 

2 q: w nqaTsbqpmjqei: 11 til 

mint vnirrh qri^ qr ?! wffw ' 

3 iqcsmivr^ I qq: sqaiRs 

laiqurmSti ii q ii mieiaidl^. rm- , 

4 [ n ] sftqfiiH- wfif 

in: II ^ II ( ^ ) qr iqyhq gin: 

5 q qmirenfq l n ar qnmr aren II ^ n 

qq wTl^ qrqrrqvi i cT^ qiq^qmr- 

6 ^ ftmtqb creq ftnuiaift it < fq;a*.^i ft|deiqiii. sftrnJtsg^tWiqi^' 
Smi 510 ftgsrfhs ^itai quiqqfa ^ ll 4 ^?n- ‘ 

7 a aum jhfe w aigi nraigRittelhg-awai qk 

^ tpp w II IS silHafiiaw 51 0mi5q gnqismt’dhngrsr ( ^ )- 

qqiqai aqq w oren^in i ^ftfhfeihnqftqtqnriiiTO. qnqq ^qg. «, 

9 II nmiqqtfigjpi: qqim 55 S q ga^qgS . 1 ^i.u iii q; s % ag 

q gfeidlq Msqla aqr: (sqa) 11 t® mik q nqq^^ij, : Bq-*' ' '' 
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Era^acafcfRTwi ^iwid-ilcW tut; sraissiy st- 

1 II Rig qiprl^m: ^iqr sniR- 

^RraWfan^irs l '% wngiR^fii^ft^TtgmTiqrsq^ nf^ ftfeer- 

1 2 II aftiPi.feirg^siTnraTl s spjjr | sru 

!TORfT!i:fTS?ji%iift JtiiRqftjispiNift oraa (5f) at^il dbrj- 
IS^siRsaftoTong" Si i ^fein^ati^^RRrai tufeariTiHgsn 

'1 5=nm II ?,k !ft#nfs5t3rfe gftqioreratfbjM w Bd-ii,4.w; i 
H q: !!^WI pTIRUraNnca'ftNa TUt cmWTtH: II 
g^si-arft ^ ^.mi^c- ’ i . \ nag^OTssTft ^ g sfr 

15 5^li5: II [ tvs] 5itJi SIHSKI 5tiTT 1 

^istHTtiT nTi5tai3f^^<«iii3=4t n: ll t*^ srarsTilmiT^- 

16 gOTif >Kda i $3AU H uiga tft! I fii(4r)w( tn) ift Ehifa qs&^siraR#- 

“1 <j<in‘&A*y®r*H ^ II tt ^iRIl fVlSlltd ^ Nl^ NNt fsSITINft 

STTT^igTT' 

1 7 5T.vbTl Id I ^vlfd IdflAMfi: rhH^*I mtii^ >R »g ^TsfrciPifl^Tl: II Ro 

sg (tiftfiraftioroa 

I sicT ^- 

' ^giSt arsTOt arag? i aht^ftogstrefit iShlft iWwR^: II sanjnsit- 
' w^-’ 

1,9 ,irqNtsssss’ f% ^f?t sg iRilm g . i m iratei dl ’iiroa siini 
TTISPJtH® BretT II =t\ (^ ) TKRt% Tl^te- 

20 SB 4di I (d-u aWI; (^ fa) Ss ;: iunh 
II ^a fPB <^<011^3 tiKi’BB igi i 

21 gnltqjn: ^snar: gvjrtgiaBq?^^l5q!?n; iRS 
feglss (m)^^ 1 qqim w^BTBtntqaiBB! aftft?! OTii 

22 ■ii, feufgpj (fa)Bf5t snnm tirRf^teii sBroBL^aa?? ffr-ils 

trar II ^vs 3BTO ai^ Btsi^nBaa^ i iggBW nr- 

23 55IBTOIft'TB^E^ II =tc 5nBBnBI5BHTm9a3rfB%3^®^ll Mqwqv Qd'J 
tii’id^i'iiq ^ i idj r < ii =55 B^Tirc BT anliBi goSTO g>rawft: i «»lt*i- 

24 a ft'^sren^gscTBLll gaffq ferTraT- 

!BtB 1 a: iB ta- Jluiu !g is RuiiMiaRftB aa^ ^ II ^hpffl- 

25 -sTngniftsr^ ^ *NFiit amiili-t.3ait i a> ^ < 

n( at )B >' m aaii^OTqBB ll qt ^lanjA aft 4;- 

1 Head ' 

} By a mistake the engraver haa left tba wo»d gn ^tU f ont of the IStb^lme and engraved it 

le 19th line. 

J Iheae five aigns redondant 
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26 ^ WflGK II BiWdl 

^fswsnsteBi I «4'<vCT't>R<i'i- 

ft oAH i^ I ^ )tq gfensmrl^ i^^ii 

28 !I%?C!I& Rl'GtMirtnKt*3W T 1 "HII^ as^^lcJUT (ni)Pa!WT 3 II \{ 
;St;pfensTOit55 'nt-mnret I Bipnft^ ggaf^rfeRtP^ l 

29 \'3 35ih^ ftraq^Bli n^HT ^ sjais^ I m«W<^ ^ dniirM ?lfft^- 
(n) II \'5 aat q?;^(WRiFi^t^rafaj5t^>5H.’TOTO^ froi artan. 

30 it l uniH T W fri?;^ II fta nra: 9:^ 5t i 

samSs^i ^«ipiftm*i>ifti; ( >S ) ll 9» iliii«<tiVJ- 

31 (w) ^crar: ferpj ?n(at>i pi ^n^iRd g^sri i nwPiai 

«j«fet! gwn KtcwwK ojj [:] «&: ii «?. »ftnra^ia9ft 

<ic<( ( ^ n yit 3PI^ * 1 " 

33 ^ ^ «i^ I HisTBtft^aTOBlV: ^ ^ mar^Eanifir: 

II II tltewipi^retaj ijH^tiitHa: gsft: I iii'1^9! ?praR! niiif^ (fis) 
tfr ujii r fo r i II aa ii 

^i^jEiaT ( af ) iiakii 

qjBi9vrrfeq^- 

35 {^) I wif^i-^HW (W^ial*! ^nll^ ^ 

C5 d^Raia ftri II a^ li ^^aiV l ^tHaa^-RlAlw T II 

36 Hsraaaaw (?(lHira5a^5?^5iika«pft K svw^ll 

^gi4(i?Imi^ ^TIbcimo qlvNt^R K I wiaf^uill i 

37 aTi^iaid % >: al*di itaiwi ,!ii^ II B;i<<iiididui7t 5® 

ffia I <Tt X^) 'll uldHIHUi^ ^ ^o ^ e Jror 

38 ^ am i u.>*iiy . ttla ^ailpi^ l wwjit ' 

39 II uaa b g% i ^<i<nt-s.nuldVM 

Brief sketch of the Text. 

The inscription opens with obeisance to Purushottama. 

Verse I invokes the blessings of Shrl Paftanarayana, 
who, we are told, was established on Mt. Abu by Rama on 
his way back to his capital with Sita after defeating 
Bavana. Vijayaditya the author of this prashustt (v. 2) pro- 
' mises to give a short account of Bama chandra, Vashishtha, 

. ‘ Tbe UtUri «* ia •xeeii of th« Bs«|r®. 
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Mount Abu, the Paramaras and of repaits to Patanarayana 
temple by Delhapa, ministei of the Paramaras. 

Verse 3 relates that Vashishtha created a warrior from 
his agntkundo on Mount Abu. The sage conferred the title 
of Paramara and named him DhOmaiaja for defeating his 
enemies, who had stolen away the sage’s cow (v. 4). From 
that day the Paramaras became of Vashishtha goha (v 5). 

The sixth verse shows that Eamachandra, after examin- 
ing Sita’s piety by means of agin, established Shnddheshvara- 
deva near Abu. 

Verses 7 to 9 show that Ramaehandra, being installed 
by Vashishtha, and having established Pattanarayana and 
Lakshmaijesha on the bank of Pattanada, the source of which 
lies near the ashramas of Vashishtha and Gautama, left lor 
his capital, accompanied by Sita and Lakshmana. 

(Verse 10)— Prom that day the said Pattanada has be- 
come a famous holy place known as Guhyatirtha. 

Verses II and 12 contain words in praise of Mount Abu. 

Verses from 13 to 18 give the genealogy of the ParamUras 
as has been mentioned above. 

Verses from 19 to 23 describe the repairs of the temple by 
BrUhmana Delhana, the minister of Paramaras. 

Verses 24 to 26 give a genealogy of Delhana as follows — 
In the line of Upamanyu Mum was born a Brahmana Vin- 
kaka, whose daughter Charupl was married to Sadaka, by 
whom five sons were born namely Lakshmana, Kelhana 
Valapa, Delhana, and Bhaskara. 

Verses 27 to 31 show that the fourth son Delhana, by 
repairing the temple, made known his Garga Gotra, Madhyan- 
dini Shakha, three Pravaras, Yajurveda, his village Grivida, 
and seven ancestors namely Avasa ..la, Vana, Dedak, Keshava, 
Mahamuna, Malha, SSsa, including himself and his five 
brothers Lakshmana, etc., in this world. 

Verses 32 to 35— Delhana is praised for his conduct 
during the time the temple was being re-built. 
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Verses 36 to 40 — show that the work of repairing . 
temple was commenced on the lOth of the bright half q| .the 
Ashvina, Vikrama Samvat 1343 and finished on the 5th of the 
bright half of the Jyeshtha, Vikrama Samvat 1344. 

Verse 41 speaks of the beauty of the temple. 

Verse 42 shows that the repairs were carried oh during 
the reign of king Visala, son of the king Bhadadeva, victor 
of the Turushkas and the king of Malwa. 

Verse 43 tells us that the author of this Fmshaiti was 
Vijayaditya, whose parents were Dharanidhara and Chsm- 
pala. 

Veise 44 shows that this inscription was engraved 'by 
Gangadeva, son of Mumadeva, resident of Roheda. 

Verse 45 speaks of the ability of the author. f 

Verse 46 lefers to the author’s father as a friend of 
Mohana, the son of Alhadana, perhaps one of the seven 
forefathers of Delhana. 

For the maintenance of this temple the following grant 
and offerings were made by neighbouring persons. 

L. 36. Devada Melaka son of Sobhita : one donakan and a 
field In the village of Chhanara. Rajaputra Virapala son of 
Vihala: a dhimada in the village of Khimauh. " > 

L. 36-37 The villagers pf Aull: 6 seers of corn from each 
arahaUa and 2 seers from each dhimadu. In village Kalhana- 
vada: one seer of grain at each plough. Nudimala son' of 
Guhila: 10 drammas from each of his villages. ' 

L. 38 Rajaputra Gangu and Karmasimha- for twelve 
eiadashis the revenue of the Cholapika, in the village of 
Madauli and export duty of Chandravati. 

1 L 

L. 39 on Friday the 5th of the bright half of Jyeshtha, 
[ Vikrama 1 Samvat 1344, the Pratishtha ceremony was 
performed. J 



*4. 'I he Caste System and Religion Among Hindus. 

IPablehed in ihe Jndi&n CuUutc, CiJcdMi, \ol S, (Jnntiarf l‘X>S A. P.^ pp. 'JiIk'571). 

In a chiiptei- of Rigveda, known as 'Furusha Sukta’ tlie 
Brahmanas are said to have been born from the moutli, the 
Kshatriyas from the arms, the Vaishyas fi'om the tliiglis 
and the Shfldras from the feet of tlie ‘Virata Piiriisha’ 
(Omnipotent). 

Though owing to the mention of the names of three 
‘Vedas’ this chapter may be supposed to be a later addition, • 
yet the rehl motive which the old sages had adopted in it, to 
avoid the struggle of life by separating all the main 
occupations in four branches, has totally been ignored. 

It is quite clear that by tiilotting the dilleront parts of 
the body of the Omnipotent as the sources of Brahmapas, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras they have pointed out 
the duties of these ‘Varnas’ as learning, protection, trade 
and service respectively. 

But in spite of all this people were at liberty to change 
their Yarna^by lirovfng their fitness to other occupations. 

• The following hymn of the 5th MandaJn of Rigveda 

5151 nEffTHi’n: nratt tfi I , 

' ' fqsar osriiiiKvcT ^ m tTntqtt ti 

(SOkta 23, hymn I) 

i. e; O sacrificial fire! grant me thy sago a son, who may 
be a destroyei of enemies and who being ivoll versed in 
hymns 'may defeat ail the enemies, who dare face him in 

,the|fie!d. • ^ _■ 

f n 1 It-faenpposed ‘VOiln’ Imt \CJa lUiorled tbe 

b^nns and mmed tbeir collectioni as Rig»6inia andYuJoTiCda, 
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The hymn next to it also asks: — 

5^ fs a[tcH *TlHd; tl 

(Sukta 23, hymn 2) 

i.e., 0 sacred fire ! thou art an emblem of the truth and giver 
of cows and corn. Give me a son, who can defeat the armies 
of opponents. 

These hymns show that at that time even Brahmapas did 
not hesitate to have their sons profess the characteristic of- 
Kshatriyas. 

The following hymn of the 6th * Man^ala ’ of Kigveda men- 
tions: — 

jnuT Hut Jinr h uuhw 1 

rm uT UTU! ^ srera ii 

(Sukta 28, hymn 5j 

i.e; Cows are my wealth. May Lord Indra give me cows. 
Cows are helpers of Soma, 0 people: such cows are equal 
to Lord Indra and I wish to worship this Lord Indra 
devotedly. 

The following hymn of 9th ‘Mandala’ of Rigveda tells: 

jjq f; fiart m vua ppia; nftum II 

(Sukta 69, hymn 8) 

i. e., 0 Soma ! give us prosperity which may comprise money, 
gold, horses, cows, corn, and power. 

0 Soma! you being the crown of heaven and grower of 
corn be my ancestor. 

These two hymns point out that Brahmanas at time 
were willing to adopt the life of Vaishyas. 

Another hymn of the same ‘Mandala’ of Rigveda 
narrates — 

snart adi aar I 

-naifwdt adrs^nr ra afteiu ii 

(Siikta 112, hymn 3) . 

i. e., I am a compiler of hymns, my father is a ” 

and my mother a corn grinder. Like cows in p 
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3ive in this world pursuing different occupations for the 
sake of wealth. Therefore 0 Soma! flow thy juice for Lord 
Indra. 

This hymn shows that at that time even the members 
■of one and the same family were at liberty f (0 adopt 
■different occupations. 

Further there are so many instances of changing the 
^arna by elevating or lowering one’s character. 

It is stated in ‘Aitareya Brahmana’: — 

I saiaiwi a ^ hSt i magaaasinTt apa; siai»f#«ia i 
a i^STHT! 361 ^ % 3 tftNi?^jaT 

I ( enwafi^a, 5TOI \i cnrs" ^5 ) 

i. e., out of one hundred sons of Vishvamitra (who by his 
own efforts raised himself from a Rajarshi to Brahmarshi) 
first fifty degraded themselves and were thrown into the 
-category of the ^Dasyfis’ like Andhras, Pundras, Shabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas* 

Gita also supports the division of *Varna’ according to 
the quality and occupation;— 

<313^05' inir ^ I ( 3?^ », ) 

The famous and learned kingBhoja, who flourished in the 
1st half of the 1 1th century A, D. also supports this theory. 
Jle writes in his book named ‘Samarangana Siitradhara*^: — 

li II 

i. e., there was only one ‘Varna* called Brahmana, one ‘Veda* 
and one season known as spring to keep the people happy. 

But in course of time when vices began to victimise the 
people God Brahma, to protect his creation, made Prithu as 
the first king on the Earth. 

After that — 

i. e., he (Prithu) divided them (the people) in four ‘Varnas* 
and the period of their life in four ‘Ashramas.’ 

11 5 11 



* (tiwT? t) and (n«JP? «) i 
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The hymn next to it also asks: — 

TanrJt tijw ntrc i 
H sisSt ?rai ttrapi litttsr. Il 

(Sukta 23, hymn 2) 

i.e., 0 sacred fire! thou art an emblem o£ the truth and giver 
of cows and corn. Give me a son, who can defeat the armies 
of opponents. 

These hymns show that at that time even BrShmapas did 
not hesitate to have their sons profess the characteristic of' 
Kshatriyas. 

The following hymn of the 6th ‘ Mapdala ' of Kigveda men- 
tions:— 

indt mrt hr il WHtu ansiw »Ttt: l 

5nT UT UR: ST 5T-TIH 11 

(Sukta 28, hymn 5) 

i.e; Cows are my wealth. May Lord Indra give me cows. 
Cows are helpers of Soma, 0 people: such cows are equal 
to Lord Indra and I wish to worship this Lord Indra 
devotedly. 

The following hymn of 9th ‘Mapdala’ of Bigveda tells: 

5IT m vTiR ugirfeTvnR^RR^TTumTTgdtuq i 

ft ftaft JR vuH ftdt gwin: trftqni ii 

(SuVia 69, hymn t>) 

i. e., 0 Soma ! give us prosperity which may comprise money, 
gold, horses, cows, corn, and power. 

0 Soma! you being the crown of heaven and grower of 
corn be my ancestor. 

These two hymns point out that Brahmanas at time 
were willing to adopt the life of Vaishyas. 

Another hymn of the same ‘Mapdala’ of Rigveda 
narrates — 

gagjft edi (jRjpTsatftn^ hr i * 

HRlftRl ggii^iu ^g gftsR li 

(Sukta 112, hymn 3) 

i. e., I am a compiler of hymns, my father is a physician 
and my mother a corn grinder. Like cows in pasture w? 
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3 ive in this world pursuing different occupations for the 
sake of wealth. Therefore 0 Soma! flow thy juice for Lord 
Indra. 

This hymn shows that at that time even the members 
of one and the same family were at liberty to adopt 
different occupations. 

Further there are so many instances of changing the 
IVarna by elevating or lowering one’s character. 

It is stated in ‘Aitareya Brahmana’: — 

I siiaieil a h 55JS1 1 amgmragirH, msn j 

cT i^wsn: jirjr: viot ^|?rar 

qte: I ( ^rswaft^, 5 i«ira isur^ n ?■= ) 

i. e., out of one hundred sons of Vishvamitra (who by his 
own efforts raised himself from a RSjarshi to Brahmarshi) 
first fifty degraded themselves and were thrown into the 
•category of the ‘Dasyus’ like Andhras, Pundras, Shabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas. 

Gita also supports the division of ‘Varna’ according to 
the quality and occupation; — 

giguou mn ^ HpER&fiwmti: 1 ( sittiw '*> ) 

The famous and learned kingBhoja, who flourished in the 
1 st half of the I Ith century A. D. also supports this_ theory. 
Be writes in his book named ‘Samarangana Sutradhara’*: 
■wtuTum ^ 1 

11 II 

■i. e., there was only one ‘Varna’ called Brahmana, one Veda 
and one season known as spring to keep the people happy. 

But in course of time when vices began to victimise the 
people God Brahma, to protect his creation, made Prithu as 
the first king on the Earth. 

After that — 

amer mubmmisr awnpiti 1 . .-tr i 

i. e., he (Prithu) divided them (the people) in four Varnas 
and' the period of their life in four ‘Ashramas. 

kg h ^iiRcdi: wi-ain: erakfet'u: 11 1 n 

qsRToai^ ^ aidHiwiwHifntn: ii to n 

5 ?iD diAilivi; I 

^ ' I (aww t) and (iwisi ») I 


01 OlllliS OK SIARIVAE AND THE GL0P.I0C8 BATHORS. 

i. e. among those who are devotees, of excellent c 
pious, scholars, and virtuous were named Brahmanas 
entrusted with the task of performing sacrifices for tl 
as well as for others, acquiring knowledge and impai 
ethers and giving and accepting charities. They wen 
ed to marry the daughters of first three Varnal 

^ 3 ^ rropn rewRurr: ll ? t ll 

emEtrreiT fuumt ii n 


i. e., those who were brave, energetic 
give shelter to refugees, strong and’ 
Kshatriyas. 


capable to prot( 
able-bodied wen 


In addition to some of the tasks 
were put in charge of brave acts 
enterprise. ' 


mentioned 

protection. 


above 

justic 


am ii ?? ii 

umfenwKfrTKft i 

agatanrn ti ty n 

i.-e., those who wereshrewd, desirous of wealth hon«t 
ed and tender-hearted were classed as 

They were put in charge of the J 
diseases, agriculture, commerce, craftv 
cattle and manufactuie of mctal-article^ 

'ttnflid'iMl RiHvj’jg. HTpinu ^ 11 ^ V (It 1 

^ iTRl h I \ 

tf.viM uii tTTTTrrrnr ii j ^ 1 

i;e., those who were devoid of self-respect 
irrclicious were branded as Shudra». 


They were allowed to earn theib 
ieter.t physical feat.' or uttering 
't>,“ar.ship, breeding-of cattle and the .' 
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These quotatious show tha't the people {jreviouaiy belonging 
to one and the same * Varna* in course of time were divided in 
four ‘Varnas’ according to their qualities and occupations. 

Further _the changing of one’s ‘Varna’ was in .vogue, even 
in the latter half of the 1 1th century A.D. asis evident from 
the poem known as ‘Baiialacharitra’; — ‘ 



nr-arsTOUiln qnnBift aift n flftvpdlia ll ? l" II 

^ ' Hltrtl'tiKi; ^++l9ttAll tftUIKiEI I 

ll ii 

T? "iro ’rt'f ii ■’tt li C waira ) 

i.e., Ballala being displeased with goldsmiths degraded them 
to the standard of ‘Saehchhudra’ while to increase the number 
of 'domestic servants elevated the position of fishermen, 
gardeners, potters and black-smiths to the same level. 

These events have been quoted by Ananda Bhatta (the 
author of the poem) on the authority of previous scholars; — 

ll | ii 

(at the end) 

i. e., whatis said by Bhatta Pada and other scholars have been 
included in this ‘Ballaia-eharitra’. 

Thus considering all the above facts it becomes clear that’ 
the ^division, of .‘Varna’ among Hindus was' based oh the 
quality" and occupation like the modern division known as Babu, 
'Thakur, Seth and Mazdur (labourer). 

Before concluding this paper we may also state— that our 
Hindu religion was not so conservative as it is today. There 
are several proofs which go to show that even foreigners like 
Greeks, Turks (Yoe-chis), Shakas and Huns were freely 
admitted to its fold. Leaving apart the Buddhist records the 
Bbsnagar pillar inscription of MO B. C. states that this 
‘Garudadhvaja’ (column) was erected by Heliodorus the Greek, 
who was a staunch Vaishnavite. 
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i.-e. among thoss-who aTO devotees,, of sxcollent chanacter, 
pious, scholars, and virtuous were named Brahmanas and were 
entrusted with the task of performing sacrifices for themselves 
as well as for others, acquiring knowledge and imparting it to 
Others and giving and accepting charities. They werapermitU 
ed to marry the daughters of first three Varnas. 


h g 33JI ujityig: tiwi r^iiSRiui; II ll ll 

ftrot ftmul sqqHTftur II 1=1 II 

it aw; I 


i. e., those who were hrave, energetic, capable to protect and 
give shelter to refugees, strong and able-bodied were made 
Kshatriyas. ^ 

In addition to some of the tasks mentioned above they 
were put in charge of brave acts, protection, justice and 
enterprise. 

TBirftfeiran aft ll ^ . 

ftfem ?dwjife?i quinta qgijtmiiii ii ii 

i. e., those who were shrewd, desirous of wealth, honest, skill- 
ed and tender-hearted were classed as Vaishyas. 


They were put in charge of the work of treatment of 
diseases, agriculture, commerce, craftsmanship, breeding, of 
cattle and manufacture of metal-articles. ' 


anmmosdr aria^imi: mwami b li tv ll 
H snai n i 

wrimm ll t f ii 


i.-h., those who were devoid of self-respect, 'impious, " cruel hnd! 
irreligious were branded as Shudras. ' - ' 


They were allowed to earn theib living by performing 
different physical feats or uttering various sounds, and by 
craftsmanship, breeding* of cattle and the service'. of the first 
three Vainas.| ^ , 
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These quotations show that the people Jjreviousiy helonging- 
to one and the same 'Varna* in course of time were divided in 
four ‘Varnas’ according to their qualities and occupations. 

Further the changing of one’s ‘Varna’ was in vogue even 
in the latter half of the I tth century A.D. as is evident from 
the poem known as ‘Balialacharitra’;— 

n mufouift . .. 
irt-snsuDUi^n quraft atft n nftvpalin ll ? ( U 
qnni sqrrt ii ii 

HitrtivtKii I 

I) qo II 

T? ''101 II m II ( aiHjtq ) 

i.e., Ballala being displeased with goldsmiths degraded them 
to the standard of ‘Sachchhudra’ while to increase the numhei* 
of domestic servants elevated the position of fishermen, 
gardeners, potters and black-smiths to the same level. 

These events have been quoted by Ananda Bhafta (the 
author of the poem) on the authority of previous scholars: — 

ii ^ ll 

(at the end) 

i. e , what is said by Bhatta Pada and other scholars have been 
included in this 'Ballala-charitra*. 

Thus considering all the above facts it becomes clear that 
the 1 division of ‘Varna’ among Hindus was- based on the 
quafity and occupation like the modern division known as Babu, 
Thakur, Seth and Mazdur (labourer). 

Before concluding this paper we may also state— that our 
Hindu religion was not so conservative as it is today. There 
are several proofs which go to show that even foieigners like 
Greeks, Turks (Yoe-chis), Shakas and Huns were freely 
admitted to its fold. Leaving apart the Buddhist records the 
Besnagar pillar inscription of MO B. C. states that this 
‘Garudadhvaja’ (column) was erected by Heliodorus the Greek, 
who was a staunch Vaishnavite. 
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Kalhana in his ‘Rajatarangini’ writes:— 

II ^'5® II ( ) 

i.e., those pious kings (Hushka.Jushka and Kanishka)' though 
■born of Turkish race built monasteries and ‘Chaityas’ at 
places like Hukhletroii, etc. 

We conclude from the inscriptions of Ushavadata, the son- 
in-law of king Nahapana, who flourished in the 1st half of the 
second century A.D., that he was a devotee both of Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism. 

We also learn from ‘Rajatarangini’ that: — 

ahunfl" (qtineir^) . 

i.e., at Srinagar the cruel king (Mihirakula) got built a 
temple of Shiva called after his own name. 

Moreover in commenting on the Papini’s ‘Sutra’ 
dfeiRi' (Riuito) the commentator Patanjali has counted Shakas 
and Yavanas as ShOdras and Kaiyata in his turn has conclud- 
ed that — 


i.e., Shudras are also entitled to perform five sacrifices. 


Therefore if, setting aside the conservatism prevailing at 
present and allowing due margin for the changed conditions, 
we follow the path chalked out by our ancestors we will be 
more happy and can pass a more peaceful life in this world. 




:ndex to the history. 
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Abbas n (Kjng).XXXlV. 

Abdulali Khan-XLVIII. 

AbdoUah Ebui>XL. 

Abdul Bahim-XXIV. 

Abhaja Smgh(Mabaraia).XXXlX, XLI-- 
XLin, XLVI. XLVII. 

Abhimanyu (Baahtfakuta)-VIIl. 

Abu-IV. 

Adoption right-LV. 

Afgban-XLVII. 

Afghaoietan-XXX. 

Africa, East'LXlI. 

Agent to the Goveroor-GeoenU. 

(A.O. G.) -LIir-LV. 

Agra -XXVni -XXX.-XXXII ,XL. 

xuv. tv. 

Ahicfacbbatrapora -IV. 

Ahmadnagar -XXVI, XXVIII. 
Abmadoagar-LV. 

Ahmadsbab (Durrani) -XLVI. 

Abmadsbah (Emperor) .XLYII 
Abmadshah (Gujrat)-XV. 
Ahmedabad-XLIII, XLVI. 

Aj-Xl. 

Ajit Singh (Maharaia)-XXXV-XLHI, 
A]it Singhji (Mabaraj).tXI, LXIII. 
Ajmer-I. IV. XIII, XIV, XVI-XVIII, 
XX. XXI. xxin, XXVII, xxxvi, 
XXXVIII, XL- XLIII, XLV-XLIX, 
LI, LVI. 

Akbar (Empetor)-XXlII-XXV. 

Akbar (Ptince)-XXXVI, XXXVH. 

Akbai Eaj (Bawal).XLIII. 

Akbai Eaj (Son of Eanmal)-XV, XVI. 
Albert Victor Edward of Wales (Prince)- 

Lv^^ 


Aleppo- LX. 

AlUbabad.XXVIII. 

Alwar-XLL 

Amarsar-XL. 

Amar Singh (Maharai-kumar. Vdatpity 
XLIII. 

Amar Singh (MnharaDa)-XXVI, 

Amar Singh (Rao)-XXlX. XXX, XXXIII, 
XXXVI. 

Amar Singh (Udavat)-XLIL 
Ambar Champu (Malik).XXVI.XXVIII. 
Amber-XVlII, XXXII-XXXIV, 
XXXVIII.XLII, XLVI 
Amin Khan-XXXIII. 

Amir Kban*LII, LIIl. 

Amir nUumm-XXXIU. 

Amir-nl-nmra- XXXVJII, XXXIX. 
Amir-ul umra- XLVII, XLVIII. 
Amoghavarsba I (Rashtraknta) VII. 

Aiiand Singh .XLIII. 

Annual Income o! the State- LXllI. 

Arab- VII. 

Aravalh- XVIII. 

Archaeological Department- LII. 

Ari Singh (Maharana) -L. 

Arsi (Arisingb Maharana)- L. 

Aryan- 1. 

Asaf Xbao- XXIX 
Aabnka- II. 

Aekarau (Bao) XXIV. 

Astban (Rao) X, XI 
Anrangzeb XXX- XXXV. XXXVII, 

XLII. 

Ayas -LIU. 

Azim (Prince) -XXXVir. 
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B 

Babar— XX. 

Badayun— VIII. 

Badnore — XXIII 
Bagha (Ra]kamar)->XIX. 

Bagri— XVI, UI. 

Bahadmer— XIX, XXIII 
Bahadur (Son of Mnzaffar III)— XXVI 
Bahadur Shah (Emperor) — XXXV, 
XXXVII 

Bahadur Shah (Gnjrat) — XX. 

Bahadur Singh (Raja of Kupnagar) — 
XLVII. 

Bahalol— XVIII. 

Bahadadev (Pali)— V. 

BaiwEal — XVn, XVIII. 

Bairat— II, 

Baisanda— L. 

Baj; Rao I Peshwa — XLIV. 

Gakhat Singh (Maharaja)— XLII. XLIIl, 
XLV.XUX. 

Bala -XX 
BaUghat— XXIX. 

Balecha— Xn. 

Galsamand (Canal) — LVII. 

Galnchistan— I, 

Bttuahir — -XXI. 

Barjang— XIX. 

Earoda — VII, XLIV. 

Baralngh — XVII, XX 
Bajana— XXI. XXIII. 

Belgaum — YIII. 

Benarea — XXVII. 

Bonare* lUnda Uoivemiy — LIX 
Beogal — XXVIII. 

Bernier — XXXII. 

Betnl— VIII. 

Bhadnjun — XVIII, XX. 

Bhan (Koiecha) — XIII. 

Bhtndari — XLII. 

Bhaope«ir — XXIII. 

Bhati— xi.xii.xn’.xv.xvin.xxm, 
XXVIL 


Bhawatada —LVII. 

Bhim (Bikaner) — XXI. 

Bhim (Rathor) — XIX 
Bhim (Sisodiya) — XXVIII 
Bhim (Son of Kanpal Rao) — XI. 
Bhimdeva I (Solanki) — V. 

Bhimdeva II (Solauki) — V. 

Bhiui Singh (Maharaja) — LI. 

Bbim Singh (Maharaua) — LI 
Bhinmal — III, IV, XII, XIII 
Uliiradkot — XIII. 

Bhojdeva (Bratihara) — II. 

Bhojraj (Cha\ada) — XI 
Bhom Singh — LI 
Bhouelo — LI II. 

Bhopal — VIll. 

Bida — XVIII. 

Bihari Paiban — XXVII. 

Oijaya Shabi — L, 

Bijaya biugh (Maharaja) — XLlXiL.LV. 
Bika (Rao) — XVII -XIX, 

Bikaner — I. V, XVII. XVIII. XXI* 
xxn, XXIV, XXXIX, xi v. xlvi, 
L, LIl. 

Guam (Rao) — XIII, XIV. 

Biram (Ra>al) —XXVII 
Biram (Son of Bagha) XIX, XX. 
Biraindev — XX - XXIII 
Bithn — X. 

Bodhagaya — VIII 
Brehmagiijia — III 
BnbmaDS —X. 

Drehmas) huta Siddbun —I II 

Bnti'her — LV 

Bntiib Go\emnctit — LXtl, 

British India — LVII I 
BuJh smgh (liada) — XI III 
Boode! Kland — XXIV’. 

Kundi — XLII I 

Buxlunpnr — XXVII, X'XVUL 
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C 


Calcutta ^ LV, LVI 
<^£iStis Figares — LVII, Ixi/, LXIII 
Central Advisory iloard — LXIII, 
<3}yibn — r. 

Chalukya ^ IV, VI, VTI 
Chamber of Princes — LXI^ 

Cbampavat — XXXVll. ' 

Cbandawal — LIl ‘ 

Chandra — VIII. 

ChandragDpta II, — II. 

Cbandraseo (Kaja - Amber) XVIII. 

Chandrasea (Rao) —XXIII. XXIV. 
Chauod — XIX. 

Chalsa — XXI. 

.Cbaahan— III - V, IX, XU, XUI, XX!. 
Chavada — III, XI. 

Chhada (Rao) — XU. • 

Cbhapar • Dronpur — XVII, XVIII. 
Chhatra Singh — LlII 
Cbhitar Hill Palace — LXU. 

ObhotH I'daipar — XXI 
Chief Court — LIX. 

Cbittor ~ XVI. 

-CKjjnasani — XIX- 
Chomaraaa — XXXI. 

Chuuda (Rao) — IV, V XIII, XIV. 
Chunda (Rawat-XIawar) — XV, XVI 
Chantisara . — XIII. 

Cochin — VI. 

Cop|>cr Coin — LIX. 

Catch — II. 


D 

Dadhimati — II. 
Dabiya —V 
OakkbaQ} XLIIX 


Date (Johtya) — XIII 
Datepangute — IX 
Datethambban — XXVHI, 

Daniyol (Prlnoe) — XXV, XXVI. 
DantfduTga II (Kasbtrakata) — VI, VII. 
Dantivarman 71 (Kashtmknta) — VII. 
Daiashikob (Prince Dara) — XXX- 
XXXIII 
Datani— XXIV. 

Daolat Khan — XX 
Danlat Khan — XXV. 

Daulat Siogl) (Alabara;) — LIX. 

De Boigne — L. 

Deccan _ 1, VI, Vll, XXV - XXIX, 
XXXI, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVII,- 
XXXVIII. 

Delhi — xm. XVIII, XXI, xxvni, 

XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVI, xxxvni 

XLUI, XLV • XLVIII. LI, LVI, LXII 
Deauri —V. 

Derada — XII, XXIV • XXVI. 

Uevidas (Bathor) — XXIII. 

Devidas (Raval) — XVIII. 

/Alaiiaxy ITnxoa^) — XXJK. 
Devaath (Ayas) — LIU. 

Dbanla — XIV. 

Dbaoop— VIII. 

Dbarmat — XXXI. 

Dhookal Singh XJ, LII. 

Dhubar ( Rao) — XI. 

Didwana — II, III, XIU, XIV, XL. 

LVII. 

Dilip Sbghji (Maharaj Kumar) — LX 
District Court — • LXI. 

Dronpur— XVII. XVIII. 

Duda — XVU. 

Durgadas — XXXVI, XXXVII. 
Drirupakosha —IX. 

Dwarka — XI. 
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E 

East India Company — Ll, LIII, LV. 
Edward o! Wales ( Prince ) — LXI. 

— LX 

Eloctncal &. llechimcal Department — LX 
Elgin Rajput School — LVIII. 

Ellora —VI 

England — LXI, LXII 
Erinpora — LXIII 
Europe — LVIII, LX 

F 

Farhad — XXVI 

FarraWisiyar — XXXVIII, XXXIX.XLII. 
Fatan Khan — XVII, XVIIL 
Fatohpur — XVIII. XXI 
Fetehpur — XXIII, XXIX 
Fifoi Khan —XIV. 

Fitoz Shah II,— XI. 

Flying Club — LXI. 

French — L 

Q 

Oadhamuhteshrar — XLIII. 

OadhipuT — Vm 
Gagaraun — XVI. 

Gahadaral— VI. VIII, IX. 

Gaj SiDgh (Raja) _ XXVII - XXIX. 

Oaj Singh (Raji of Ihkaner) — XLVII, 
Gandah — XXXIV. 

Gangs (Rao) — XTX, XX 
Gaogarda — XLIX. 

Gangoi — XV 
Gasgwaoa — XLVI. 

(iaud — V. 

Gaya — XV. XVII. IVI. 

George V { King )— LXII. 

Ge<nge VI ( King ) — LXII. 

Uhaxnl — XXX 
CicgU— LIT. 


Girari — XXII 

Godwad (r) — IV, V, XVII. XVIII, 
XXI, L, LV. 

Golden Jubilee — LVII. 

Oodavati — V. 

Goth — II. 

tiovemraent of India — LV»LVII, LIX 
LXII, LXIII. 

Goyemor General — LV 
OoviDd Ohandm — IX 
Govind Das ( Bbnti) — XXVII. 

Govind Raj III (Roshtrakuta) —VI, VII 
Guda — LVI. 

Guhil — V. X. 

Gojrat — II, III, VI, VII XIII-XV, 
XIX - XXI, XXV - XXVII, XXXI, 
XXXIII, XXXIX. XLV, XLVII, LIX. 
Onlam Hosaio Khan (Munsbt) XLVIII 
Guman Singb — LL 
Gnpta — IT. 

Gurjar — II, III. 

Gorjara — IT, III. 

Onrjaratm — IT. 

H 

Habshi — xxvr. 

Ilada — XLiri. 

Haidar Qab Khan — XLI. 

Haifa — LX 
Haji llahk — XII. 

Hamid Khan — XLIII 
lUsMba! — XV. 

Hanwant Singh ji ( Maharej Kumar ) — 
LXI. LXIV. 

Ilardinge Chair of Technology __ LIX 
Hirdwar — LV, LVI. 

Hari-'h Chirrlra — III. 

Ilaruh Chandra — IX. 

H.ri ( Mahonj Kmn.r, -UCIV. 
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HtrmmBha PniaDa — III. 

Hasan Abdal — XXXIV. 

Hasan Khan ( Jalore ) — XV. 

Hasham — III. 

Hasti Kundi — VIII. 

Hathnndi — . VIII. 

Himmat Slaghjl ( Mabaraj Kumar ) — 
LXIV. 

Hindaun — XXIII. 

Hindus —XXXV. XL. 

Hindustan — XXH, XXXI. XXXII. 
XXXVL 

Hindu Unirersity — LIX, LXII 
Hisar — XVIH. 

Historical Department — LVII. 

Holkar — XLV. XLVII, LI. 

Hospital — LVin. 

Hul — XV, 

Humaynn ( Emperor ) — XXI, XXIII, 
XXV, 

Bob — IL 
Hurda — XLV. 

Husain AU Khan — XXXVIII. XL. 
Husain Shah — XVII, XVIII. 
Hyderabad ( Deccan ) — I, VL 


1 

Ice Factory — LVII. 

Idar — X, XIX, XLIII, LV, LIX. 
Idaria — X. ' 

Imperial Bank of India Branch — LXI- 
Imperial Coin — LVIII. 

Inda — V, XIII. 

India — II, VII, IX, XXXIV.LIV, LV, 
LVIII, LXn. 

India — XI. 

Indra ( Deccan . Eashtraknta ) — VI. 
Indra Kaj ( Lat ) — VII. 

Indra Kaj ( Singbi ) — LII, LIU. 


Indra Singh ( Rao ) — XXXVL, 
XXXVIII XLII. 

Iran — XXX, XXXIII 
Irvin Chair of Agriculture — LXII. 
Isbwari Singh (Raja) — XLVI XLVII. 
Ismail Ali Khan — XLVIII. 


J 

Jagat Singh ( Kaja • Jaipur ) — LI, LII. 
Jagat Siogb II ( JIabarana ) — XLVII 
Jagiidar — L 

Jagmal ( Deora ) — XXIV. 

Jagmal (Kaval) — XIII. 

Jagmal ( Sisodiya ) — XXV. 

Jobandar Shah — . XXX VIII. 

Jahangir ( Emperor) — XXVI -XXVIII. 
Jabarpur — XV. 

JsimaJ ( Afwiia ) — XXUT. 

Jaipur — I, II, XVI. XXI, XLV, 

XLVII, XLIX, L-LH. 

Jaisalmer — I, XI, XII, XVIII, XXIII 
XXX, XLIII. 

Jai Singh ^ Brother of Obunda ) — XIV 
Jaita — XXI, XXII. 

Jaitaran — XV, XVIII. XXII, XXX. 
Jaitmal — XIII. 

Jaitsi ( Kao • Bikaner ) — XXI, XXII. 
Jalal Khan — XXII. 

Jolal'ud din Firoz Shah-IV. 

Jalansi ( Kao ) — XII. 

Jalore — IV, V, XII, XV. XVIII, XXI 
xxni, XXV, xxvir, xxxi, xlvii, 
XLIX. 

Jammd —XXXIV, XXXV. 

Jangal — I. 

Jangln — XIH, XIV, XVI, XVII. 

Jaaol — XXV. 

Jaswant College — LVIII. 
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Mallani — XI. UII, LVIH, 

MalliDath ( Raval ) — XH-XIV. 

Malla Khan — XVIII. 

Malwa - VIII. XVl. XVII . XXVII, 
XXXI, XLIX* 

Mandor ■ II - V, XI . XIII - XVUI. 

LIV. 

Mandn — XV, XVI. 

Mangled — II. 

Manoharpur — XLI- 
Manpnr — VHT. 

Man Singh ( Maharaja ) — LI-LIV, 

Maroth — V, XLiX. 

TT I -V. X, XIV. XVI. XVII. 

Marwar — i - v , .a-, a 

XIX, xxni -XXVII. XXXII. 
^II.XXXV-XXXVIIl, xui. 
^.XLV.XLVI, XLVIII-UI. 

lvii, lviii, lxiii. 

Marwat Jnaotim — LVII. 

Mauryan Empif® ^ 

Mayo, lorf — 

Meerut HX. 

Megta -XV 

:S«. XXVIII. XXXVIII, XXXIX 
XlVIII^XL!^^ LIII LVII, LXII. 
XIV-XVII.XIX-XXI 

Modka V, tX, X, XII. XIII, 

XVII’^„tOai'“‘>-^''- 

HoW®® ,j,i Ktan — XXIX. 

U**®” . Vr-xxxvi, xxxvn. 




Momin Khan — XLV, XLVI. 

Motaraja — XXIV. 

Mnazzam (Prince) — XXXIII, XXXTV. 
Mubariznl mulk — XIX 
Mughal ( Moghul) — XXX V. XXXIX, 
XL. XLII, L, LV. 

Muhammad — XXXI. 

Muhammad ( Prince ) — XXXII. 
Mularaj — V. 

Multai — VIII. 

Multan — XII, XIV. 

Mundwa — XXXVIII, LII. 
Municipality — LVH. 

Murad ( Prince ) — XXX I 
Mnrad ( Sultan ) » XX V. 

Museum LIX, LX. 

MusUm — XXXI. XLV, XLVUL 
Mutiny { Indian ) — LV. 

Muttra — LV. 

Muzalfar — XXIV, XXVI. 

Muzaffar Ali Khan — XLI. 

Muzaffar Shah I — XIV, 

Muzaffar Shah U — XIX. 

Mysore •— VI. 


Nobara — XXI. 

Nadole — III - V, XIII, XV, XVII. 
XXXVI. 

Neg _V. 

Nagadari — V. 

Nagana — V , XI. 

Naganr — IV, V, XHI-XVIII, XX. 
XXIV, XXX, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
XUI, Xmi, XLVII. XLIX, LVI. 

■ ■ — ni. 
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Khanderao Dabhade . — XLTV 

Khan-e Jahac Lodi — SXIX. 

Khan-e-Khanan *— XXIV, XXVI 

Kharbuji — XLV 

Khatu — XIII 

Khedive — LX 

Kbed — X, XIH 

Khedecha — X 

Khichivada — XXIV 

Khilji — IV 

Khokhar — XHI 

Kbor — IX 

Khudavand Khan — XXVI 
Fbmram ( Prince ) — XXVI XXVIII 


L 

Lahore — XXV, XXXIV XXXVI 

xLvn 

Lakha ( Maharana ) — XIV, XV 
Lakha ( Raval ) — XVIII 
Lakhanpal ( Badaynn ) — VIII 
Lanka — I 
Lat — Vl VII 
Lawan — XXI 
Lawrence Lord — LV 
Lodrava — XII 
London — LVH 
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Jaawaat Female Hospital — LVIII. 
JaawaDt Kao Holkar — LI. 

Jaawaot Singh I (Maharaja) — XXIX- 
XXXII, XXXIV - XXXVI. 

Jaswaot Singh II ( Maharaja ) — LVI. 
Jaunpur — XVII, XVIII 
Jaunpur — XXL 
Jaya Apa Sindhia — XLIX. 

Jaya Chandra — VIII, IX. 

Jaya Simha ^ Solanki ) — V 
.laya Simha( Solanki-Deccan ) —VI. 

Jaya Singh ( Maharaoa ) — XLIII. 

Jaya Singh I (Raja of Amber) — XXXII- 
XXXIV. 

Jaya Singh II ( Haja of Jaipur ) — 
XXXVIII, XL, XLII. XLV. XLVI, 
XLIX. 

Jaziya (ia) — IX, XXXV, XL. 

Jharod — XL. 

Jhuojhanu _ XVn, XXI. 

Jinsen — IIL 

Jodha ( Rao ) — XVL - XX. 

Jodhpur — VIII, X, XVII,XVIII. XX. 
XXII, xxni, XXV, XXVII, xxix, 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
XLI, XLIII, XLIV, XLV.I-XLVni. 
XLIX-LXIV, 

Jodhpur Govemraent — LXII. 

Jodhpnr Press — LVII. 

Joga — XVIII. 

Johiya — V, XIII. 

Johiyavati — XIIL 
Jojawat — XIV. 

Jordan Valley — LX. 

Jumna — XXIX. 

" Junagarh — II, 

Junaid — HI, 


K 

Kabul — XXIV, XXX. XXXIV. 
Kahoni — XVI. 

Kailas Chavan — VI. 

Kek — XI. 

Kali X 

Kalinjar — XXIII. 

Kalla ( Deoda ) — XXV. 

Kalla ( Rao ) — XXV. 

Kalyan Mnl ( Rao — Bikaner ) — XXII. 
Kalyan Singh (Raja-Kisbangarb) — LIIL 
Kambaksh — XXXVIII, 

Kanauj — III, VI, VIII. IX. 

Kandbal — XVIII. 

Kandhar —XXX, XXXI 
Kanha ( Rao ) _ XIV, XV. 

Kanhadadev ( Rao ) — XII, XIII. 

Kanishka — IL 

Kanpal ( Rao ) — XI, XII. 

Karachi — LVIL 
Karkaraj ( Lat ) — VII. 

Karkaraj H ( Lat ) VII. 

Kashan — XXX. 

Kasbi — XVII. 

Kashmir — I, XXV. 

Kasli —XXI. 

Kathiawar — II. 

Kaurava — I 
Kazalbash — XXX. 

Eelat — L 
Khabad — XXI. 

Kbairwa — XXI. 

Khalifa — in. 

Khambhat — XXV. 

Khan Danran — XLIV. 

Kbandela — XLVI. 
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Khanderao Dabhade XLIV. 

Khan*e-Jahan Lodi — XXIX. 
Khan-e.Khanan — XXIV, XXVI. 
Kbarbaji — XLV. 

Khatu — XIII. 

Khedive — LX. 

Khed— X, Xin. 

Khedecha — X 
Khichivada — XXIV- 
Khilji— IV. 

Khokhar — XIII. 

Khor — IX. 

Khudavand Khan — XXVI. 

Khurram ( Prince ) _ XXVI-XXVIII 
Kbyber Pass — XXXIV. 

Kirada — IV, V. 

Kirtivarman II ( Solaoki ) — VI. 
Kishangarh — I, XXVII. XXVIII, XLV 
XL VII, L. UII. 

Kishan Singh ( Raja ) — XXVII 
Kitcbnep, Lord- — HX. 

Koaana — XVIII. 

Kotah XLV. 

Kptara — XIX, XXIII. 

Kotecha — XIII. 

Krishna — VI. 

Kriabna Kuoian — LI. 

Krishna Haj ( Lat ) — VII. 

Krishna Baj I ( Raahtrakuta ) — VI. 
Krishna Eaj II ( Pararaara ) — IV. 
Krishna Raj II ( Hashtrakuta ) — VII. 
Kshatrap ( Western ) — II 
Knmardevi — IX. 

Knraarpala ( Solaoki ) — IV, V. 

Kumbha ( Maharans ) — XVI, XVII 
Knoda — XXXIV. 

Kundal — XVIIL 
Kunpa — XXI, XXH. 

Kuntal — VIII 
Kushan — I. 

Kulub-ud din — IV- 


L 

Lahore — XXV, XXXIV, XXXVI, 
XLVn. 

Lakha ( Maharana ) — XIV, XV. 
Lakba ( Raval ) -- XVIII. 
Lnkbanpat ( Badayun ) . — VIII. 
Lanka — I. 

Lat — VI, VII. 

Lawan — XXI. 

Lawrence, Lord — LV. 

Lodrava — XIL 
London — LVIL 


M 

Madanabrahmadev — V 
Madanapal — VIII 
Madboji Sindhia — L. 

Madbo Swgh ( Jaipur / — XLVU, 
XLIX 

Madhorajdev < Bbonsle ) LJII. 
Magh— lil 

Mahabat Khan — XXVIH. 
MababharaCa I. 

Alabamnd Kbilji I ( Uandu ) — Xyi. 
Maharaja — XXXI, XXXIII. 
Maharatta — XXXIII, XLIV, XLV, 
XLVll, XLIX, L, LI. 

Mahewa'— XI, XIII. XVIII, XXVII. 
xxvni. 

Mahirelao — XI. 

Uahkor — XXVII. 

Mabui — IX 

Malarna — XXL 

Maldeo — { Rao ) — XX-XXV, 

Malhar Rao Holkar — XLV, XLVII. 
Malik Ambar Champu — XXrVlII, 
Mahk Haji — XII. 

Malik Yusuf — XVIII. 
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Mallani — XI, LIHr LVIII. 

Mallinath ( Raval ) — XII-XIV. 

Mallu Khan — XVIII. 

Malwa — VIII, XVl. XVII. XXVII, 
XXXI, XLIX- 

Mandor - II - V, XI. Xni - XVIII, 

LIV. 

Mandn — XV. XVI. 

Manglod — II. 

Manoharput — XLI. 

Manpur — VIII. 

Man Singh ( Maharaja ) — Ll-LIV. 

Maroth — V. XLIX. 

Marwar — I -V, X. XIV. XVI. XVII. 
XIX. XXIII- XXVII, XXXII. 
XXXIII. XXXV -XXXVIII. xut, 
XLIII. XLV. XLVI. XLVni- LH. 
LVII, LVIII, LXIII. 

Marwar Junction — LVII. 

Manryao Empire — 11 
Mayo, Lord — LVL 
MeerQt LIX. 

Megha — XVII. 

Merta — III, XVII, XVIII. XX. XXII, 
XXIII, XXVIII, XXXVIII, XXXIX 
XLVIIl, XLIX 

Metwada — I, II, LIU LVII, LXII, 
Mewad I, XIV -XVII, XIX-XXI 
XXIII. XXV, LV. 

Miraj — VI. 

Mirbahhshi — XXXIII 
Mitza Khan — XXIV. 

Modha —IX. 

Mohamedan — lY. V, IX, X, XII, XUI, 
XVII, XXXV. 

Mohammad ( of Gujtat ) — XV. 
Mohammad Add Khan — XXIX. 
Mohammad Ahhar — XXXVI, XXXV U. 
Mohammad Shah ( Emperor) — XL 
XLn. XLin 

Moirnddin Jahandar Shah — XXXVIII. 
Mohal ( Maharana ) — XV, XVL 


Momin Khan — XLV, XLVI. 

Motaraja — XXIV. 

Mnazzsm (Prince) — XXXIII, XXXIV. 
Mnbariznl mulk — XIX. 

Mughal ( Moghul ) — XXXV, XXXIX. 

XL, XLII, L, LV. 

Muhammad — XXXL 
Muhammad ( Pnnce ) — XXXII. 
Mularaj — V. 

Multai _ VIII. 

Multan — XII. XIV. 

Mundwa — XXXVIII, LII. 
Municipality — LVII. 

Murad ( Prince ) ■ — YXTI 
Mnrad ( Sultan ) — XXV. 

Museum — LIX, LX. 

Muahm — XXXI, XLV, XLVlII. 
Mutiny ( Indian ) — LV, 

Muttra — LV. 

Muzaffar — XXIV, XXVI. 

Muzaffar Ali Khan — XLI. 

Muraffar Shah I — XIV, 

Mmaffar Shah II _ XIX. 

Mysore — VI. 


N 

Nabara — XXL 

Nadole — III - V. XIII, XV, XVII, 
XXXVI. 

I{f*B —V. 

Nagadari — - V. 

Nagana — V, XI. 

Naganr — IV, V. XIII-XVIII, XX. 
XXIV, XXX, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 
XLH, XLIII, XLVII. XLIX. LVI. 
Nagbhat — III. 

Nagbhat II,— III. 

Nagknnd — V, 
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Dbandbuk ( Patmara ) — 206, 212 
Dhanuda — 167, 169, i70 
Dharawdbar — 212 
Dbaranidbar — 232 234 
Dharanivanba ( Paramara ) — 206, 209, 
212, 213 

DharaTarsha ( deva ) ( Parmar, Abu ) — 
226 227, 230, 231 
Dbaravarsha ( Jalore ) — 209. 210 
Dbarmapala — 46 
Dhat — 206 
Dhavala — 212, 219 
Dhuasen Pnndir •— SO 
Dholi ( Drummer ^ — 203, 204 
Dbonkal Singh — 196 
Dbruvaraja ( Rasbtrakuta ) 18, 24, 53 
Dbruyaraja II, — 39 
Dbuhar ( liao ) — 43 
Dbuma ( Dhauraa ) raja deva — 226, 
227, 230, 233 
Dhandbad — 179, 18 L 
Didwana — 136 
Dravida — 6, 13 
Drona — 4 
Dronpor — 59. 

Dnda —59 
Dudor — 74 
Danad (r) a — 67,73 
Dungarpnr — 74, 76 
Dongarsi — 221 

Dorgados — 61, 94, 126, 130, 186 
DnrjaoBal ( Hada ) — 147, 152. 
Dnrlabba— 206 207. 

Dnrlabharaja ( Solaoki ) — 212, 213, 

220, 221. 
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l)varap'\ — 219. 

Dvyashraja Kavya — 39. ' 

Dwarka 41. 

E 

Eastern Chalukyns — 16, 24 — 26. 

East India Company 134, 190, 199, 
201. 

Edur — 127, 135, 

Eka _ 185. 

Ekalingn —187, 188, 

Elliot — 123, 

EUora — 21, 23. 

England — 119, 125. 

English — 119, 190, 200. 201. 

Eta — 39. 

Europo — 6. 

F 

Farrukbabad — 43, 165. 

Farrukhsiyar — 51. 102, 110—118, 121, 
122, 124. 126, 

Paneand i&b;ah — 190. 

Fatflhkhan (Vanr) 200,201, 

Fatehpnr (a) (QQjrat) — 138,139.141,143. 
Fatebpor (JJajputaoa) — 147,163 
Fatuhat' l*Alamgiri — 88. 

Firoz — 191. 

Firczshah — 33, 

Forbes Alexander Kinlock — 127, 134 

G 

Gadhipur — 42, 43, 49. 

Gagtaun — 185 
Gahad — 43. 

Gahad (r) vala — 9, 37, 38, 41 — 47, 49. 
Gaikwad — 159, 166, 172, 176. 

Qajsingb (Raja) — 64,81,82,85. 

Gakkhars — 34. 

Gandhar — 12. 

Gandumak — 201. 

Ganga (Rao) — 185 
Gangadeva — 232,234, 

Gangani -—67. 

Gangas — ^16 — 20,23,24,26. 

Gangasingb (Maharaja) —60. 

GangavacU — 16 — 19,24 — 26. 

Gauges — 27/ 46. 


Ganga — 232, 234 
Garga— 231, 233 
Gaud ( Clan ) — 84, 90. 

Gand (r) a ( Country ) 25, 26, 212, 213. 
Gantama — 230, 233 
OayA — 50. 

George A. Gnerson — 48. 

Ghanerao — 104, 108, 186. 

Ghazi • nd- dm Firoz Jang — 158. 

Ghasi - nd - dm Khan — 189 
Gbtunx — 30. 

G. H. Ojha — 60, 61, 63, 64. 

Gboaimdi • — 50. 

Ghulam Qadir — 190. 

Gibrnil — 99. 

Omar — 227, 229. 

Gita Govind — 4L 
Godavari — 23, 25, 26, 48 
Godwad — 103, 107, 136, 186, 187. 
Gognnda — 76, 78, 79. 

Go(o) hila — 34, 41, 229, 232, 234. 
Gond — 9. 

Gondwana — 23. 

Gopala — 43 — 46. 

Gopinath ( Obanerao ) — 186. 

Govardban — 90. 

Govmda ( Brahman ) — 206, 207. 

GoVitid Cbandra — 2, 45. 

Govind Das — JOi, 107. 

Govind Raj ( Cbanban ) — 33. 

Govind Rbj 1 ( Rasbtraknta) — 22. 

Govind Baj U ( Raslitraknta) — 23, 24 
Govind Raj m ( Rasbtraknta ) — 18, 

23, 24, 40, 53 
Great War — 62. 

Greeks — 239 
Orivida — 230, 231, 2S3. 

Gndba — 104, 107. 

Gudware — 135. 

Gabadatta — 9. 

Ouhii — 9. 

Gubyatirtha— 230, 2H3. 

Gujar — 69, 

Oujrat — 5, 7, 19, 22 — 25, 36, 38, 

30. 55, 69, 124. 127, 133. 1.34, 136, 

137, 144, 146 — 348, 160 — 152. 

164, 156 — 162, 164—167, 169, 172, 
173, 175, 178, 185, 206, 218, 219. 
Gojrati — 6. 

Ouibarga — 21. 

Gnndnr — 20. 

Gnqar — 3, 5 — 7, 9, 26. 
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Gn^ar ( PioTince ) — 5, 7. 
Gufjaratrfl — 7. 
Gurjareshvara — 5,7. 
GaeaiD — 139, 142. 

Guvak I, — 8 
Gwalior — 4, 27, 82, 190 


H 

Hada — 92 147,152 
Hadi — 92 

Hadoti — 177, 179, 181 
Hafiz — 97. 

Haifa — 52 

Haihaya — 4 — 6. 26, 31 
Halayndba — 3, 40, 

Hatatou Matakavya 31, 33, 39 
Hansabai— 183 — 185 
Hansol — 138 104 
Haosot — 32. 

Haosiaj Baval ( Jaisalmer ) — 73 
Han Wu Ti — 13 
Eanraja — S3 
Hanahchandra — 4 
Hat6ha''( Vatdhana ) — 22 
Haishashanta — 5, 11. 

Harsba Gam — 39 
Har&banatb — 8 
Harahaka — 224, i2S 
Haabim Sayyed. — 71 
Bassan ^Diat) — 20 
Hastikondi — 212. 

Hathal — 226, 227. 

Hathaladi ( dali ) — 227, 228 
Eatbi Qmnpba — 48. 

Batbnndi — 212 
Hntma — 215. 

Heliodorua — 239 
Hetnacbaodra — 39 
Himalaya 6, 8. 9, 23 
Hindu — 29, 70, 87, 90, 93, 103. 

109 — 112, 114, 117, 124, 239 
Hindustan — 50, 51, 68, 100, 111, 112. 

115, 118, 193, 199—202 
Hingulaj — 116 — Il8, 137, 140, 146. 
148, 165. 158, 163, 164. 167, 170, 
178, 180 
Hisar— 69 
Hiaen Teang — 7, 8 
Hnkbletron .— 240 
Homajun ( Emperor ) — 66, 66, lOl. 


Han — Zy 6, 8, 12 — 15, 239. 

Hun Coins — 14 

Husain Ah Khan — lOi, 113, 114, ll6 
Husam Quli Begh ( Khan ) — 67, 68, 76 
Busbka — 240 

Hydrabad ( Deccan ) — 21, 25 

I 

Ibn Haukal — 27 

Ibn Khurdadba — 11, 27. 

Idar — 66, 78, 127, 129, 131, 135 
Ktikhar Khan — 89 
lojad nl mnlk — 189 
Inda — 168 170 

India — 1, 6—7, 12, 13, 15, 23, 27, 29, 
34, 38, 48, 62, 69 66, 76, 94, 98, 112 
134, 194, 219 

Indra — ( Rashtrakuta ) — 21 
Indra Raja ( III ) — 26 38, 43 
lodreraja ( IV ) — 20, 28 
Indraraja ( Gujrat ) — 24 
Indraraja ( Singhi ) — 196 
Indra Singh ( Son of Raya Singb ) — 86, 
122. 184 

Irvin, William — 119, 122 — 128, 173 
Isbaidas — 88 

Ishvari Singb ( Jaipur ) — 195 
Israfil — 99 

J 

Jadunath Sarkat — 89, 91, 93, 119, 
127— 129, 131, 133, 173 
Jagat Raya — 70, 77 
Jagat Singh ( Maharaja of Jaipur ) — 196 
Jagat Smgh ( Son of R Basu ) — 83 
Jagirdar — 204 
Jagmal ( Meratiya ) — 67, 72. 

Oagmal ( Wewar ) — 76 
Jagmal ( Bathor ) — 43 
Jabanabad — 116, 118 
Jabandar Shab — 102, 191 
Jahangir — 98, 123, 191 
Jabarpur — 76 

Jaimal ( Katbor ) — 62, 53, 67, 72, 77, 
186 

Jaipur — 122, 123, 126, 126, 128, 1^0— 
132. 173, 177, 179, 181, 186,195-197 
Jaisa — 67 

Jaua ( Sindhal ) — 58. 
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Jaisalmer — 212. 

Jai Singh ( Mirza Raja ) — 126. 

Ja ( Jaya ) Singh ( Savai Raja, Jaipur) 
114— 118, 122, 123, 125—128, 130, 131, 
133, 147, 163, 173, 177— 181. 

Jaitaran — 68, 69 
Jaitavat — 74 
Joitmal — 67. 

Jafcrakarna — 230, 231 
Jatra Simha — 230, 

Jait Singh ( Auwa ) — 195 
Jajjaka — 212, 214 
JalalKhan— 71 72. 

Jalhana — 228 

Jalor(e) — 36, 56, 137, 206, 208, 209 
Jambusar — 136, 145, 150, 175 
Jamrnd — 94 109, 

Jangal (u) — 68, 59 62 — 64. 

Janna — 223 — 225. 

JaBamadevi —62, 63 

Jaskaran ( PanchoU ) — 197, 198 

Jasodhara— 212. 214. 

Jaiwastpura — 28 
Jaawaotpura — 205 

Jaswaut Singh I. — 28, 51, 81, 82, 86— 
92. 04, 95, 97, 93. 102 109, 124 
Jat — 58, 69 

Jati ( Jain Saint ) — 167, 169, 171. 

Java — 12 

Jawan Eakht ( Uirra ) ^ 189 
Jaya Bhat III ( Gutjara ) — 7 
Jayachandta — 29—34, 42, 43 
Jayasunha ( Chalukya ) — 21^, 214, 

217, 218 220, 221 
Jayasicnha I ( Paramara ) — 223. 
Jayasimha I ( W Solanki ) — 21 
Jayasimha II ( W Chalukya ) 21 
Jaya Singh ( Maharana ) — 186 
Jaya Soma — 62 
Jazia— 51, 109— 112, 114 116 
Jbabua — 56 
Jhalrapatan — 223 
Jharod — 147, 163 
Jhunjhanu — 147, 153. 

Jodha ( Rao) — 50 58, 59, 61, 63, 64 
105 

Jodhpur — 28, 49. 62, 55, o6, 58 — 61, 
63 64, 66—69, 77. 79, 86, 87, 90, 9?. 

102—107 110,113 120 122.123,128— 
131, 134, 135, 172, 173, 175 — 178, 

186, 187, 195— 197, 199, 205. 208, 

211, 212, 217, 


Jodhpur Lancers — 52 
Joga — 58. 

Jogidas ( Champavat ) — 103. 106, 106 
, Johan (King) — 126 
Jordan — 52 
Jumna — 85. 

Jnnjhar Singh — 81. 

Jos^a — 240. 

Juzrs — 5, 7. 

K 

Kabul — 82, 83, 195, 200, 201 
Kachardas — 199. 

Kachh — 219. 

Kadab — 18. 

Kadambas 16. 

Kadi— 219. 

Kafinstan — 13. 

Kailas Bhavana — 23. 

Kaiyata — 240. 

Kalachun — 4 — 6, 26. 

Kalbana — 240. 

Kalbauavada — 282, 234. 

Kahdas — II. 

Kalinga — 13, 23, 25» 26, 48. 
Kalivittarasa — 20 
Kalla — 70, 72 — 74 
Ealyani — 27, 218 
Kfllyan Katak — 218. 

Kalyaninal Rao — 69 
Kama — 125 
Kambakhsb — 102. 

Eambojas — 5, 6, 13 
Kamdbaj Raya — 29, 31 
KamlaTati — 29, 31. 

Kamran ( Shah ) — 200, 201 
Kamwar ( Kban )— 121, 123—125, 
128, 129, 133 

Kanauj — 5, 7, 9, 22, 26, 29. 31, 32, 
37__46 49, 59, 218 219. 

Kaochi — 16—18, 22—25. 

Kandah —168, 171, 176. 

Kandhal — 58 59 
Kandbar — 82. 8"^. 

Eanba ( Rao ) — 185. 

Kanban Cave — 25 
Eaniahka — 5, 240 
Kaoneshvara — 23. 

Eanthaji Kadam Ebande — 136, 145, 

147, 150, 162, 155—167, 169—161, 
163. 165, 174 
Santh Kot — 219 
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Kanuja — . 69. 

KapiB — 13. 

Karamsi — 59. 

Karan Singh( Bikaner ) — 83, 

Karhad — - 2b, 

Kanm Khan — 146, 150. 

Karkaraja — ( Lata ) — 19, 172 
Karkaraja II ( Lata ) — 23. 

Karkaraja II ( Rashtrakuta ) — 20, 27. 
Karmachandra — 63. 

Karmacbandra Vamshotkirtan Kavya — 
62. 

Karmasimha ( I'atanarayana )232, 234. 
Kama — 7, 281 
Kamadeva — 220, 221. 

Kamata (i) k — 9, 22, 23, 212, 213. 
Kamnl — 23. 

Karpuradevi — 31. 

Kashi — ^ 44, 50. 

Kashmir — 200, 201. 

Kaaimpnr >- 138, 141. 

Katak S3. 

Kathault — 189. 

Kathiawad — 41. 

Katyayan — 240. 

Kayatb ( Kayastha ) — 103, 106. 
Kelhana — 67. 

Kelhana — > ( Brahmana } — > 231, 233 
Kerala — 22, 25 

Kesari Singh ( Purchit ) — 115, 118 

Kesbava — i!31, 233 

Keshava Das — 70 77 

Keshava Das (Meratiya ) — 70 ,77 

Khafi Khan — 90 92, 125 

Khajwa — 86 

Khakkars — 34. 

KhalU alia Khan — 84 
Khalsaji — 200, 201 
Khamnor — 76 
Khanawd Khan — l9l. 

Khan Danran — 144, 168, 164, 178 
Khan Danran — 82, 83 
Khande Kao ( Dabhade ) — 158, 166, 
173, 175 
Khandesb — 24 
Kban(ij Jahan ( Sayyad) — 81 
Kbanpur — 138, 141 
Kharbnji — 179 181, 

Kbarepatan — 27 
Khana — 58 
Kharvel — 48. 

Kbarwa— 147, 153. 


Kharwar — 9 
Khashas — 6, 13 
Khata — 185. 

Khazars — 3, 6—7, 

Khed ( dbara ) — 34—36, 66. 

Khetn <di) — 125 
Kbimanli — 232, 244. 

Khinva — 69 

Khmtasi ( Bhandari ) — 131 
Khokhandpnr — 30, 

Khottigadeva — 27 

Kheatriyas— 2— 4, 6, 7, 9—11, 13—15, 

20, 43 

Khnrram — 70, 79 
Khusa) Chand — 125 
Ebusru II, — 6 
Kielhorn — . 219 

Kiradn { Kirat Kupa ) — 35, 55, 56, 
206, 210—212, 215 
Kiratas — 6, 13. 

Kitat Kupa ( Kiradu ) - 212, 214—216 
Kirat Smgb — 125 
Kirtipal f Chalnkya ) — 218 
Eiitivarman I ( Ohalnkya — 16 
Kirtivannan II { Chalnkya) — 16, 17, 

21, 22, 28. 

Kisbangarh — 5b. 

Kisbor Singh ( Son o£‘M. Ajit ) . — 129, 
130, 134, 135 

Eitab.ul-masahk nlmamahk— 11. 
Kolhapur — 22, 159. 

KoU — 132, 135, 168, 171. 

Koaguni Vanna — 16 
Konnur — 19. 

Koolee — 135. 

Koombho — 184 
Koral — 168, 171, 175. 

Korea — 70. 

Eoshala ( Northern ) — 24 
Koshsla ( Southern ) 23. 

Kovidasa — 227, 228 
Krishna — 231 

Krishna ( Raahtrakuta ) — 21. 

Krishna ( river ) — 23 25, 26 
Krishnakuman — l96 
Krishnaraja II ( Paramara ) — 212, 213. 
Knshnaraja I ( Ra®htrakuta ) — 17, 23, 
40 

Knshnaraja II ( Pashtrakuta ) — l9, 26 
Knshnaraja III ( Kashtrakuta ) — 19, 
20, 26 — 28, 
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Krishnaraja ( deva ) III ( Paramara ) — 
230, 231. 

Kahamemathnna — 205. 
Kshatmamathuka — 205, 

Kshatriya — 235 — 238. 

Kumarapala (Solanki) — 35. 39, 5'^ — 67. 
212, 214. 

Kumarapala Chantra — 14. 43. 
Kumbbakarana ( Kumbha ) ( Maharana ) 
—41, 125, 184, 185. 

Kumbharanuli — 227, 228. 

Kumpavat — 74, 85. 

Kuru — 231. 

Kurundaka — 26. 

Kushan coina — 14. 

Kushaca — 12 14. 

Kushika ~ 44. 

Kufcubuddid Khan — 79. 

L 

Ladnu — 69. 

Lahore— 31, 62,81, 109, 189, 199, 
201. . 

lake. Lord — 190. 

Lakha — (iMaharana ) — I83 — 186. 
Lakbaaapala — 42, 43, 45 
Lakhdhif ( Inda) — 168. 170. 
Lakahmana — '233.' 

Lakahmana ( Brahman ) — 231, 2i8. 
I,akshmane8h — 230. 

Lai Kila — 85. 
lashkar Khan — 78. 

Lata — 7. 23 24, 26, 38, 172, 219. 
Latalur — 26. 

Later Mughala — 119, 128, 173. 

Latur — 21. 

Lichchhavia — 14, 15. 

Linguistic Survey — 48. 

Lodrava — . 206. 

Lohawat — 67. 

Lolfgasvamideva — 224, 225. 

Lnrabha — ( Cbauhana ) — 4, 39. 

Luni — 34. 

M 

Maasir-ul-Umra — 61, 124, 129. 

Madalia — 69. 

Madana Btabmadeva — 215, 216. 
Madanapala ( Gahadavala ) — 42, 45. 
Madanapala-^ Set Mahetb ) — 43 -45. 


Madauli — 232, 234. 

Madho Kao Sindbia — 190, 195. 
Madhnsudan — 229. 

Madina — 100. 

Madras — 23. 

Madri — l'i4. 

Magadha — 13, 25, 26. 

Magavadi — 227, 228. 

Mahabat Khan — 98. 

Mahabharata — 48. 

Mahajan — 106. 

> Alahamud Shah (Kabul) — 20i 
Mabamuna — 231 233. 

'Alahanadi — 22, 23, 25. 

Mabapa (Paramara) — 184, 183 
Maharashtra — 5 
Mahaiashtii — 5 

Maharatta — 98, 99, 136, 151. 154, 169, 
162, 165, 165, 177, 178, 189, 195, 2O3. 
Mahasingh — 105. 104 106—108. 
Mahbub — 89. 

Mabesbdas (Gaud) — 88, 90 
Mahesbdas (Kumpavat) — 74. 

Mabesbdas (h'atbor) — 70. 

Mahi — 22, 168 170, l71, 174 
AfAhicbaodra (GahadvaJ) — 46 
Mahikantba — 135, 

Mahipala (Cbalakya) — 218. 

Mabipala (Pola) — 46. 

Mahipala (Paramara) — 206, 2l2. 
Biabmud (Saltan, Mandu) — 184. 
Mahodaya — 26. 

Mabuvi — • 43. 

Majnmdar (Professor) — 48, 53 
Malabar coast — 22, 25* 

Malavikagnimitra — 11 
Maldev (Rao)— 50, 52, 64. 62—69, 74. 77, 
79. 

Malha ^ 231. 233 
Malkbed — 24. 25, 27. 28. 

Mallani — 134, 215. 

Malwa — 1, S, 22—25, 27, 258, 167, 
169, 177—179, 181, 1S5. 209, 212, 
213 232, 234. 

Mandakioi — 230 
Mandalgarh — 7G 185. 

Jlandor — 29— 32, 36, 66, 184, 206. 
Mandu .— 184 

Mangal Singh ( Thakur-Pokaran ) — 105, 
Mankera — 200, 201. 

Manne — 17. 
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Manrnp — l78, 180, l82, 

Man Singh ( Kunwar-Jaipur ) — 75, 78, 
79. 

Man Singh ( Maharaja-Jodhpnr ) — 195 — 
197, 199, 208. 

Manu — 6, 13. 

Manucci — 88, 93. 

Manyakheta — 19, 26, 27. 

Marasharva — 24 
Marasimha — 20. 

Marumandal — 210, 212, 213. 

Marwar— 10, 24, 35, 36, 41, 43, 51, 
62, 65, 58, 69, 66—70, 74—76, 80—82, 
84—86, 90, 92, 94, 98. 102, 105, 108 
—110, 113, 122, 124, 126, 129, 130, 
131, 134—137, 154, 168, 159, 161.164, 
166, 183—186, 188, 189, 194—196, 199, 
203, 205, 206, 208, 210—213, 216,229. 
Masuda — 147, 153 
Mathanadav — ( Gurjar-Ptatihara ) — ‘ 5. 
Matbanaalmha — 230. 

Matraka— 206, 207. 

Maya — 12 
Mecca — 100. 

Megaethenese — 7. 

Megh Raj ( Raval ) — 70. 

•Mehmnd ( Ghazni ) — 15. 

Mebva — 35. 

Melak —232, 234. 

Melardevi —209, 210. 

Mema — 175. 

JJftKMdjlisl) ( RikADW } — . J97, 195. 

Mera — 184, 185. 

Meratia — 72. 

Mers — 34, 35, 56. 

Metta 62, 67, 70—72, 76, 103, 104, 166, 
107. 

Meru — 26, 

Merutunga 219. 

Mewar — 3, 4. 9, 30. 33, 50, 66, 74—76, 
“ 93. 110, 125, 127, 183—186, 188. 230. 

Mchael — 99. 

Mihireshvara — 240. 

‘ Mihirknk — 14, 16, 240. 
irmaa — 34, 35, 56. 

Miraj — 21. 

Miran'hah — 191. 

Mirat-i*waridat — 125, 129. 

Mirjurola — 117. 

(A) Mirkhan — 196, 197. 

Mir Mohammad Masam — 88, 


Mohammad Akbar { Prince ) — 94, 95, 

124. 

Mohammad Amin Khan — 138, 140, l4l. 
Mohammad Hadi Kamwar Khan — 121, 
123—125. 128, 129, 133. 

Mohammad Hashrim — 90. 

Mohammad Khan — 74. 

Mohammud Khan — 152. 

Mo(u)hammad Shah (Naaiiuddin, Emperor) 
86, 123—126, 128, 130, 131, 133, 136, 
144, 168, 169, 164—166, 172, 178. 
Mohan — 232, 234. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya — 33. 
Mo(n)hemmadan — 31, 34, 39* 46, 68, 70, 
76, 76. 105, 112, 121—124, 126, 129, 
185. 

Mokal ( Maharana ) — 183 — 186. 

Moknl 183, 184. 

Moiniayar Khan — 156, 168 — 174. 
Monghyr — 25. 

Motaraja — 80. 

Mubarkul Mulk — 136, 137, 

Mu(o)ghal —10, 50—63, 65, 67,73—76, 
80. 81, 86. 89. 90, 101, 102, 110, 112, 
119, 123, 128, 144, 164, 166, 168, 

162, 166, 172—174, 177, 178, 188, 

189, 194. 

Mohammad Azam Shah — 125. 
Muhammad Azim —201. 

Mohammad Kasim —60. 

Mohammad Khan Bangash 165. 

Mohammad Murad Khan — 192, 193, 
195. 

Muhammad Shafi Warid — 125, 129. 
Muhammad Shah (Son nf Mirau Shah) — 

191. 

Muhon ( Rathor ) — 8. 

Moha’not ( Kshatriya ) — 8. 

Muhanob { Vaishya ) — 8. 

Mubi-ua ennnat — 1S9. 

Muinuddin Khan — 68. 

Mukuiiddev — 33. 

Mukund Smgb — 89. 

Mula ( Panwar ) — 166, 169, 174. 
Mularaj ( dev ) I ( Solauki ) 212 

218—221. 

Maltan — 8, 200, 201. 

Momadev — 232, 234. 

Munja (Raja) — 3. 

Monjalaev — 218. 

Montakhib-uhLnlwb — 90, 92, 125. 
Monid (Prince) — 82, 87, 89, 90, 
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Musalmaa — 89. 

Museum — 206, 217. 

Musi — 24. 

Muslim — 87, 89, $3 
Mustaki Khan — 147, 163 
Mutib — 2i7. 

Muttra — 130, 131 
Muzaffar Khan — 68. 

Muzaffar Shah (Gujrat) — 185 
Mysore — 16—18, 20, 23, 25. 

N 

Naiiiruzzamani — 126. 

Nadol — 36, 66, 67, 67. 

Nagabbata I, — 7, 32, 

Nagabhata II, — 32, 

Nagaur — 9. 67, 69, 74, 77, 78, 82, 83, 
86, 86. 103. 106, 107, 120, 122, 123. 
128, 134, 136, 177, 178, 180. 
Nagavaloka — 7, 3. 

Nagpur — 185, 

Kahad — 32. 

Nahad II, — 32. 

Nahad Rao — 29 — 31, 33. 

Nahapaua — 240. 

Kapa — 68, 69. 

Narana ^ 186, 

UaiBSjmha — 212, 214. 

Karajana — 41. 

Narbada — 22, 24, 102, 167—171, 176. 
Nasik — 26. 

Nasrat Jung — 83. 

Natbadwara — 186. 

Naurar — 212, 

Navakoti Marwar — 206. 

NaTasahasaoka Cbarita — 3. 

Navasara — 212, 214. 

Navasari — 17, 38. 

Nayachandra Sori — 33. 

Nelmangal — I8 , 

Nembaz — 145. 

New Delhi — 194. 

Nijabnddanla — 190. 

Nikodar — 68, 69. 

Nilgund — 25. 

Nimbaji — 68, 62, 63. 

Nimula — 201. 

Nizam — 23. 24, 26, 28. 

Nizam — 164 — 163, 166, 166 l74. 
Nizamulmulk — 82. 


Nizamulmulk — 154—163, 166, l6b, 
174. 

Nokmbantaka Marsimha II, 20. 

Nokmbaa — 16, 19, 26. 

Nolambavadi - 16, 18, 20, 23 25. 

Nudiraala — 232, 234. 

Nyasa— 206, 207. 

0 

Ojha G. S —60, 61, 63, 64, 93, 186 
218,224, 226, 229. ’ 

Orissa — 22, 190. 

Oudh — 189. 


P 

Padihara— 3, 4, 24, 32, 39, 43. 
Padmagupta — 3. 

Padmasrmba— 230. 

Pahlvas — 6, 13. 

Paikotra — 184 
Paithan — 23, 82. 

PaiyaUchcbbi Namamala — 27. 
pal— 46 

Palanpur— 39, 135, 137. 

Pali— 29, 34-36, 55-67. 

Palhraa— 16— 19, 23—36 
palhval— 29, 34—36, 56 
pancbagangB — 26. 
panchal — 8, 42. 

Panchoh— 73, 168, l70, 197, 198. 
pandat— 155, 169, 174 
Pandya — 25, 26. 

Paoioi — 10, 240. 

Panipat — 189. 

panwar — 165, 169, 168, 171, 174, 175, 
parabal — 46. 

I^radas — 5, 6, 13. 

para (Pra) mara — 1, 3, 4, 27, 184, 186, 
206, 209—213, 223, 226, 227, 230, 231, 
233. 

Parker — 206. 
patviz — 6. 
paten— 62, 219. 

pata (tta) narayan — 227, 229 — 233. 
FataD}aU — 240. 

Fateyat— 203. 

Patel— 223— 225. 

Ethans — 60, 66, 
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Pntna — 131 

Patta (Mewar)— 186. 

Patti (Rather)— 70 
Pattadakal— 18 
Pattaaida — 230, 233 
Paundrakas — 6, 13 
Pavadiya— 204 
Pavaga(r)db — 136, 145, 150 
Payanda Khan — 201 
Peratnanadi — 16 
Persia — 83 
Persian — 60, 83 
Peshawar — 200, 201 
Peshwa — 164, 163, 199 — 201 
Phalodi — 67 

Pile (Pilaji Gaekavad) — 136 146 150, 

166—167, 169-161, 1G6 168 170—176 
Piplun— 73 74 
Pokaran— 68,73, 106, 196 
Pooma — 86 

Prabandha ChiDtam-im— 219 
Prabandha Kosh — 8 
Ptabbakarava rdhana — 5 
i’rabhaBa Fattan — 40 
Prabhavak Ohantra— 32 
Pracbeta — 12 
Pradyumna — 231 

PratBpa Simha (Parumara)— 230, 231 
Prainp Singh (Maharaja) — 62 
Pratap Singh (Maharona) — 60, 66 66, 
76—80 

I’nitihar — 3 — 6, 7, 44, 218 
Pntho— 2, 237 
rnthvipati II (Ganga) — 19 , 

Pnthvirnj —70. 

Pritbviraj (Bikaner) — 80 
I’ritlniraj (Ghauhan) — 3, 29, 34 
Prithviraja Paso — 3, 6, 29, 34 — 39 
PnthYirnjavijaya Mahakavya — 31, 33 39 * 
^ulakeshin I (Chalukya)— 16 
Pulakeshin II (Chalnkya) — 22 
Puhnda — 237. 

Pulakeshjraja (Cbalnkya) — 7. 

Pundtti— 237. 

PiiDgal — 20G 
Punjab— 16, 48, 66, 199 
1 nran Chandra Kahar— 211 
Puma Chanda — 206, 207. 

Pornapaln — 212 

Purohit— 116, 118, 132, 137, 140, 145, 
149, 166, 168, 163, 164 
Pornahottom (Acharya) — 197, 108 


Q 

Qandhar — 189 
Qasim Khau — 37 — 91. 

Qotubuddin — 31, 33, 34. 

R 

BacliaiuoUa (\Ve«tern Ganga) — -19, 20, 26 
Redadhara— 36, 36, 66, 104, 108. 
Radlianpnr — 17, 25 
Rnee Singh- 134 

Rafiuddarjat — llO — 114, 116, 124 
Rafi ud daulah — 124 
Rafi ul-Kadar — 114, Il6. 

Raghunath Bbandari— 123, 128, 130 -133. 
Rai Aman — ]92, 193, 

Rainsi — 30, 31, 33 
Raiaina — 1 9 2 — 196 
Rai Singh — 89 
Raja — 218 

Rajadluraj— 86, 123, 128, 133, 137—189, 
141, 142, 147, 162, 166, l6l 
Rajaditya — 20 
Rajaputra -10, 11 
Rajaaliekliar Sun — 8 
Rajasthan— 65, 206 
Rajaauya Yajna — 30, 32, 33. 

Rajatoranginl — 14, 43, 240 
Bajgarb- J47, 153. 

Raji— 218. 

Rajor — 6, 7 

Rajputana— 7, 9, 10, 60, 6h, 69, 76, 73, 
80, 92, 178, 203, 204. 

Rajputs— 6, 9, 10, 12—14, 36, 65, 66, 80 
82, 84, 86, 88—91, 93—96, 98, 108, 
120—122, 124, 137, 166 168, 203 204. 
Raj Rajeshvar— 120, 130 
Raj Rajeshvara Mahanja Dlnraj— 196, 
Rsjwoda — 121. 

Rnjyapala — 46 
Ram (Rao)- 67— 69, 72, 76 
Rama (Chandra) — 230 — 233 
Ramanand (PanchoU) — 1G8, 170. 
Rambbamanjan Natika — 33 
Rom Chand (Sniana) — 197, 198. 
Rameahvaram — 23, 26. 

Uamgarh— 71, 72 
Ramnagar — 8 
Rampnr — 71, 79. 

Ramsin — 36, 56. 

Ramsingh — 71. 
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Ramanghji (Maharaj)— 61, 165. 168. Richard Cavendish — 


163, 164, 168, 179, 181, 194, 195. 
Rana — 91, 92, 

Rana (Dholi) — 204. 
Rana-Banka-Rathor— 63. 

Ranisagar — 68. 

Ran MaU(Rao) — 183 — 186. 

Ranpur — 185. 

Randliir Singh (Bhnratpur)— 201. 

Ranjit Singh (Dbamtpur) — 201. 

Ranjit Singh (I’unjab) — 199, 201. 
Rashid Aman— .192, 193. 
Roshtrakntas— 6, 7, 9, 16—24, 26—2) 
38—60, 172, 212, 219. 

Rashtras— 48, 

Rashtrod (h) a — 40, 41. 

Rashtmia Vnrnsha JInhakavyn — 40. 
Rasika Priya — 41. 

Rasmala— 127, 134, 136. 

Raao— 3, 4, 29—34, 42. 

Rat— 43. 

Ratan — G9. 

Ratanpur — 36, 6C. 

Ratan Singh (Mewar) — 180, 

Ratao Singh (Ratlam) — 87. 

Rathi— 48. 

Rathor(d)— 9, 10, 28, 29, 34, 39, 43, 
49, 61—63, 66, 50, 69, 60, 07 , 73, 74, 
80, 81, 84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 92, 94, 95, 
97, 109, 124, 130, 137, ICO, 173, 184, 
180, 197, l98. 

Ratlam— 60, 87. 

Ratta — 38. 

Rathika — 9. 

Ranshan-nd-daulah — 172. 

Ravana — 230, 232. 

Ravana Rajpntfl—lO. 

Raya Mai (Maharana) — 50. 

Raya Mai (Rao) — 00, 07. 

Rayapal — 69. 

Rayapala (Chauhan)— 32, 

Raya Singh (Rao) — 76. 

Raya Singh iBon of M. Ajit)— 129, 130, 
134, 136. 

Raya Singh (eon of R. Amar Smgb) — 80. 
Raya Singh (son of R. Knlyan)— 69, 70, 
77, 79, 80. 

Eeddi— 38. 

Renka — 42, 49, 

Renkvala — 42, 49. 

Richard 111,-126, 


Rinmal — 183. 

Rietika — 9. 

Rohcda — 232, 214. 

Robilkhand— 8. 

Romans — 13 
Rop — 206. 

Ropsi — 206. 

Roshan-nd-danla — 147, 152. 
Rudfascna ( S\snmi )— 13. 

Radrasimha — 13. 

Rustam — 62, 98. 

1, Rnstam Ah Khan — 119. 

Rustam Khan — 138, 141. 

S 

S-iharmati — 138, 140, 

Saclichhudra — 239. 

Sachiyaya — 74. 

Sadttla — 231, 233. 

S.tdasbiv Rao Bliau — 189. 

Sadi, Shekb — 97. 

Sadul (Kumpavat) — 74. 

Safshikan Khan — 89. 

Sagaf — 228. 

Sagar (Jlewor) — 76, 

Sah — 103. 

Sabajapila Chauhan — 32. 

Sshasrarjana (Kalchuri) — 26. 

Sahib Qiran — 97, 191. 

Sabilvada — 227, 228. 

Sailana — 66, 

Salabat Khan’ — 83, 84. 

Samand Kbnn — 200, 201. 

Samaogarb (d) — l7, 22. 

Samaoli — 69. 

Samarangana Sntradhara — 1, 237. 
Samaraimba ( Samarsi ) ( Maharaval ) — 
3, 30, 33. 

Sambha — 98, 169. 

Sambbar— «, 9, 66, 147, 152, 217, 221. 
Samsam-ud daula — 120, 124, 129, 140, 
172. 

Samyogita — 30, 33, 34. 

Sonchor — 36, 66. 

Sanga (Brabman) — 75. 

Sanga (Sangram Singh I), (Maharana) — 
60, 66, 186. 

Sangram Singh II ( Maharana') — llO, 
112, 127. 
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Saujau — 19, 2S. 

Sankhala — 68, 59. 

Sapfidalakaha — 219. 

Sapada ( Saparda ) Lakshaa — 8. 

Sararaad ( Raj-hai-Hindustan ) " — 

’Saristx — 

Sarang Khan — 69. 

Sarangpur — 185. 

Sarasvat Mandal — 220. 

Satbnland Khan — 132, 136. 131. HO. 
144—162, 166, 160, 166, 172—174. 
Sardar Muaeum — 171, 208, 017. 

Sarunda — 179, 181. 

Samsukhiya KotH — 223, 

Sarwad — 74. 

8asa— 231, 233. 

Saaaaniana — 8. 

Sassanian typed coins — 5 
Satal (Rao) — 58 — 63. 

Satata — 159, 162, 166. 173. 

Satavehana ~~ 48. 

Satyasona (Swami) 12. 

Balya Yakya Kongunivarma Peramanadi 
— 19. 

Saunutrl — 230. 

Saundaranand Mahakavya — -11.47. 
Sauraahtia — 48. 

Saval Ram — 197, 198. 

Savai Singh (Pokaran) — 

Savalakh — 6, 9. 

Sayyad — 51,70, 71, 73. 79. 81. 84, 
102, 110—114, 116, 118--121, 123, 124. 
126—128. 

Sayyad Begh — 79. 

Scythians — 14 
Sehr-ul-mutakharin — 61. 

Sendbavadev — 224, 225, 

Serindia' — 12. 

Set Mahoth— 43, 44, 46. 

SoTa — 08. • 

Seven clans — 11. 

Ehabaros — 237 
Shah (Sah) — 197, 198. 

Shah Alam I, — 191. 

Shah Alam II, — IBD— 191, 195. • 

Shahbaz Khan — 72, 73. 

Shah Jahan (Emperor) —81. 82, 84, 87, 
91,191. 

Shah Jahan II (Mnhi.us-soonat) — 189. 
Shah Jahan II (Eafund-datJ^) — 124- 


Shahjahanabad— 179, 181, 192—194. 

Shah Navaz Khan — 124 129. 

Shah Quli— 70. 77, 78. 

Shahu— 156, 158, 159, 165. 

Slmhu Bhonsle — 82. 

Shah Zaman — 200, 201. 

Shaka-Cftina. — L3,. 

Shakas — 5, 6. 12—14, 239. 240. 

Shakambhari — 8. 55, 57. 215, 216, 221 

Shatabhnji II, — 159 

Shamsuddin — 43 

Shankaragand — 20 

Sharfuddin — 67, 72 

Shanchakhambha — 18. 

Shekh — 139, 141. 

Shen-tu — 13 

Sher Shah — 60, 66, 68, 76. 

Sher Singh (Jaipur) — 125. 

Shibabuddin — 30, S3, 34. 

Shimal Khan — 71, 72, 77. 

Shimanli — 232 
Shimoga — 16, 25, 

Shiraz — 97. 

Shiebodani — 92. 

Shiva — 36, 66. 

Shivaji — 28, 98. 

Shivakupa — 212. 

Shivamar (Ganga) — 18. 

SMvdas — 70, 79. 

Sbobhit — 282, 234. 

Sholapur — 26. 

Shravana Beigpla — 20. 

Shri BbaVana — 24. 

Shridhar — 206, 207. 

Shri Harsha — 27. 

Shri Krishna — 40. 

Shrimal — 206, 207. 

Sbripati — 39. 

Shiipurusha — 16,17. 

Shriahail — 23. 

Shuddheshvara — 230, 233, 

Sbudras — 2, 6, 16, 236, 238, 240. 
Shuja (Prinee)’— 82, 86, 91. 
Shnja*ad-daalah — 189, 191. 
Shuja-ul-mnlk — 200, 201, 

Sialkot — 83. 

Siddharaja — 212, 213. 

Siddheshvara — 206, 207. 

Siddhpur — 137. 

Sihaji (Rao) — 10, 29, 34 —36, 43, 60. 
Slha Rao bi>Kheda — 43. 
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Sikkh — 199, 201. 

Simhala — 26. 

Smd — 8, 15 
Sindh — 23. 

Sindha Bhopa — 23. 

Smdhal — 68, 104, 108. 

Sindhia — 190. 

Sindhu — 13. 

Smdhura] — 210—212, 2l4. 
Siudhurajeshvara — 209, 210. 
Bindhurajpup — 212, 214. 

Siflghi — 19/?, 

Sirian — 70 

Sirohi — 74, 103, 107, 22C, 229. 

birsa — 86 

Sinir — 26 

Sita — 230, 232, 233 

Sitanmn — 66 

Siwalaka — 6, 9 

Siwana — 66. 67, 69—73. 70, 77, 79 
Biyaka II,— 27 
Skanda Burana — 9. 

SmUh. V A 21®, 21'* 

Sobhaval — li3 
Sochharaja — 2l2, 213. 

Sojat — C7. 68. 70. 74, 7fi, 77. 
SolaQka(i)tii — 66 

Solankia — 8, 4, 7, 9. 21, 22. 27. 28, 36, 
3^, 39, 49, 06, 206. 212. 218 
Somadeva — 26. 

Soinasimbjv — 230, 231 

SomeahTata (Cbauhnn) — 29. 31 

Somwhvafa (Paroinar) — 212, 214 

Soincalh Temple — 36 66 

Sonag — 94 

Sonagnroa — 49 

Sfi (Shn) nagar — 240 

Stambha (Raahtrakuta) — 18 

Steel, Geo — 86 

Storm Do Hogor — OS, 93 

Sobhari QaJi ivJian — 70, 79 

Snja — 70 

Saja (Prince) — 9l 

Suja (Rno) — 68 — 6*1 

Siijm Singh — ^177 

SuUi Raj — 70 

Sulajujan — 27 

Sultan — 125 

Saltan Singh — 71 

Sumatra — 12 

Saraer Singh (^laharaja) — 52 


Sondha — 36, 66 , 

Snr/icbaod — 36 , 56 , 

Samj Mnl (Bird) *92 
Sunna — 197, 198. 

Sniat — 44, 145, 147, 150, 163 
Surat Singh (31 Bifeaner) — 196—198 
Suryaravi — 206, 207 
Suryavamahis— 2,4,20,39— 41,43 49 
Suvamagin — 49. ’ ‘ 

Sva}amvar — 30, 32. 

T 

Taihpn II. — 2?^ 27. 

Tairaur — 201. 

Talegaon — 17, 23 
Tana — 25 
Taoflut — 212 
Tonjorp — 26. 

Tanka — 23 
Tanukotta — 212, 214 
Tarikh -i Fanshta — 60 
Tmkfa 1 - Shah Shujai — 88, 

Tayjab Khan — 70, 79. 

Xazkirat n^ SalatiD.Chaghtniya — 123, 
128 

lojapala— 215, 21C 
Tell — 223 — 225 
Tclngo — 38 
ibakura — 10 
SfaineshiarH — 6 
Xibet (Northern) — 12. 

Tilwnro — 102, 104, 108, 113 
Timor (TflJimir) — 97, 126, J92. 
lod, J.— 29, 34, 36, 51, 50, 81, 84, 85, 
89, 90, «2, 120— 122, 125, 126,183,184 
Tonga — 52 
Tonk — 197 
Xoq (k) bn — 70, 79 
Xoikhcde — 24 
Xraos Gmgitic India — 13 
fravaDccrc — 22 
Trtiela J« ^loghiil Empire — 88 
Tri! chainpala (^lanki) — 9, 38, 44, 

4', 49 

Tnnibak llao I)obhid(5_134— 166, IPS, 
ICO, 162, l».3, 165, ICS, 171, 174, 175 
Tnpun — 3 1 
Tmendruin — 2S 

Tri«*btnp3 — 12 

Toman Togh — 114, 117, 
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Tunga (Rashtrakuta) — 46, 

Tungabhadra — 24. 

luDvar — 29, 31, 32 

Turk — 70, 79, 111, 239, 240. 

Turushka — 215, 2l6, 232, 234, 240. 

Tuzuk -1- Jnhangin — 50. 


u 


Ubhaiaingh — 127 

Uda ( Panvar) — 165, 159, 168, 171, 
174, 175 

Udaipur — 41, 78, 85, 92, 104, 108, 110, 
112, 186, 196. 

UdaisiDgh 1 (Raua) » 125. 

UdaisiDgh II (Raua) — 62, 67, 76, 185 
Udayaditya (deva) — 27, 223 — 225 
Udayapur— (Gwalior) — 27. 

Udayataj— 212, 213 

Udayasimha (Chauhan) — 35, 36, 5b, 

Udayaaingb (Kumpavat) — 74 

UdayaiQgh (i aja) — 64, 67, b9, 76, 80 

Ugradamaka — 227, 228 

UgraseD (Kao) 75 

Ujjam — 87, 347, 152, 

Uma (bai) - 168, 171, 17S. 

Umar Shab*ka*KnaQ — 217 
Umar bhekh Shah 191 
Upamanyu — 23], 233. 

Usala — 2‘2, 213 
Usbavadata — 240 
Utpalaraja • — 211, 212. 

Uttar Koeal — 44 


V 

Vahamaoa Vasudeva — 6, 8. 

Vaisbali — 16 

Vaishya — 2, 7, 235—238. 

Vajrata — 22. 

Vakpatiraja (Jalore) — 209, 210. 
Vakpatitaja (Malwa) — 209. 

Valabhi — 7 
Valana — 231, 233. 

Vallabba 17. 21, 22, 

Vallabbiraja (Chalakya) — 220, 221. 
Vamana — 206, 207 
Vamsha Bbaakar — 92. 

Vana — 231, 233. 

Yanamaliuath — 221, 


Vanoo — 135, 

Vappuka — 19, 20, 

Vaqayat- 1 -Alamgiri — 88. 

Vararacbi — 5 

Vardhaman (Piirohit) — 137, 140, 145, 
149, 165, 158, 163, 164. 

Vareja — 168, 170, 

Yand — 129. 

Varna — 2, 8, 1^, 235, 237 — 239. 
Vaaantgarh — 212 

Vaehishtha — 3, 209 — 211, 213, 227, 

230, 232, 233 
Vufitupal Charitra — 39. 

Vasudeva (Chahman) — 6,8. 

Vasudeva (Kushan) — 14. 

Vatapadraka — 172. 

Vatapi — 16, 21, 22. 

Vatsaraja (Padihara) — 24. 

Veda Vyas — 236. 

Vena — 24. 

Vengi — 16, 24, 25. 

Vigrahapala (Badayun) 42, 

Vigrahapala (Pal) — 46. 

Vigraharaja 11, — 21D. 

Vigraharaja VI, —31 
Vihala— 232, 234. 

Vijayachandra — 3 Iv ^ 

Vijaya (Vaija) ditya — 230, 2~32, 234 
Vijayaditya II (of Vengi)— 24 
Vijayapala — 29, 31. 


- JlOU, lot. 


vijayasiDgQ (MaQaraja) - 
Vijjala — 209, 210 

Vijnaneshvara 46 

Vikrama (Bika) — 62 
Vikraraa (the famous Paramara mlerl— 3, 
218, 220, 221. ' 

Vikramaditya II (Solanki) 21 

Vifcraraaditya VI (Solanki) — 4] 
Vikraiaankadeva Charitra — 4 27 39 
Viijala — 212 ’ ’ * 

Viadhyachala — 24, 25. 

Vinkaka — 231, 233. 

Vira Chandra — 30, 32. 

Virapala — 232, 234 
Viravinod — 92, 185. 

Visala (Paramara) — 209, 210. 

Visala (son of Bahadadeva) — 2^2 234 
Visaladeva IV (Chaohana) — 4, 31, 39^* 
Visal Ugradamaka — 227, 228 
Visbvamitra — 3, 209, 210, 237 
Vrishala — 6,13. *" * 

Vnivasak — 224, 226, 
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W 


Wand — 12b 
Warren Hastings — • 190 
Western Chalukyas — 16 21, 22 
William Irvine — 119. 122—128 173 
Wukhat Singh — 127. 

\ Y 

Yndaia (Yaduvamshi) — 20, 30, 32,40 
41 

ladgar Khan— 167— 169. 171 
Yashahpala (Pratihara) — 44 
Yasbastilak Champu — 26 
Yashodeva — 212, 214 
Yasbovigraha — 42 46 
Yavanas — 5, 6, 13, 240. 

Yoe Chi8— 239 
Yuan Chwang — 13 
Yuvarajadeta II — 4. ^ 

Z 


Zaman Sbah~-121 
,ZaalistaiL— 6 

Zobdah<KH]ba uHindnstan— 195. 
Zolfikar Jang— 5l. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

III 

30 

Nagabhat I 

Nagabha't II 

VI 

18 

Trivendrum 

Travancore 

VII 

18 



XVI 

5 

has., assassins 

had the assassins 

XXII 

1 

address 

addresses 

XXXIII 

24 

500 

5,000 

XXXVII 

25 

Deccan 

the Deccan 

XLI 

36 

in 

for 

XLIV 

1 

charge 

the charge 

LI 

3 

in 

as 

LX I 

6 

The Prince 

Prince 

LXI 

18 

Further 

(delete) 

LXIII 

23 

sum 

a sum 

6 

16-17 

Kshartriyas 

Kshatriyas 

7 

8& 14 

Kannauj 

Kanauj 

7 

44 

no ther 

another 

10 

26 

Sixth 

fourth 

34 

30 

Jayachandra' 

Jayachandra 

34 

30 

Writes:— 

Writes': - 

W 

1 

second 

other 

56 

4 

( 1173 A. D. )' 

( 1173 A. D. ) 

56 

5 

inscription 

inscription' 

' 67 

9 

Dundada 

Dunada 

67 

31 

Rao 

the Rao 

71 

3 

resented 

enraged 

74 

12 

Emperor-' 

the Emperor" 

75 

8 

in 

under 

75 

16 

Maharana 

the Maharana 

76 

n 

three 

five 

81 

34 

chapter 1 

chapter 2 

83 

41 

anmity 

enmity 

95 

33 

both in this 

both this 
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Page 

Line Incorrect 

Correct 

99 

13 so\Y 

show 

105 

10 gsl 

gai 

117 

15 a great rank 

a special flag. 


\ Fort, occvipied 

Fort and occupied • 

149 

21 under this head 

(delete) 

155 

25 dicflcra 

altastR 

155 

27 

dfaiit 

156 

29 

41311— 

160 

8 will also be brought might also come 

170 

1 1 by command 

This is our command 

173 

4 by the 

on the 

173 

27 bright 

dark 

174 

20 latter 

later 

175 

27 Conquerred 

Conquered 

184 

2 selter 

shelter 

184 

25 Rao 

Ravat 

186 

18 Maharaja 

Mahai’ana 

190 

31 Sindhiain 

Sindhia 

193 

24 iil' 


193 

26 ,19 


193 

33 540 

jii'j 

196 

26 Mirkhan 

Amirkhan 

199 

2 the Maharaja 

Maharaja 

205 

2 1059 

1069 (Because the lunar 
eclipse falls inMagh of 
this year. According 
to this, the date will be 
29th January 1013A D). 

206 

31 Kumarapala I 

Bhimadeva I 

209 

25 51441 

215 

21-22 Shakambari 
(Ghauhana) 

Shakambhari-Ghauhana 

217 

25 Through 

Though 

217 

27 aftei* the birth of 

his son Mahipai, (delete) 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

216 

1 

Kirtipala and Ku- 




marpala, i. e 

(delete) • 

218 

' 7 

by the Solanki 

by Solanki 

220 

9 



22’ 

3 

Sanvat 

Samvat 

227 

■ 13 

Hathaladi 

Hatadali 

230 

12 

belies 

bellies 

234 

18 

grant 

grants 

235 

8 

of three 

of the three 

236 

20 

aann 

feigR; 


Page 

Column 

Line 

Incoriect 

Correct 

243 

II 

18-19 

XXXVIII XLIII 

XXXVIII-XLIII 

243 

II 

33 

LX 

LXIV 

246 

I 

26-27 

XLV.I-XLVIII, 

XLIX-LXIV 

XLVI-LXIV, 

246 

II 

12 

Kambaksh 
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